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One of the World’s Literary Masterpieces 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


A GREAT CHINESE EPIC 
OR RELIGIOUS ALLEGORY 


CHIU CH’ANG CH’UN 


BORN A.D. 1148 


41 YEARS BEFORE DANTE 
289 YEARS BEFORE SPENCER 
345 YEARS BEFORE MILTON 


—— 


TRANSLATED BY TIMOTHY RICHARD 


AND READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY, MARCH 6, 1913. 


INTRODUCTION 
BY TRANSLATOR 


This book is not a drama like the book of Job, but it 
introduces a number of persons who play an important role in 
life. 

It is not an epic like the Indian Mahabarata by Vyasa, nor 
the Iliad by Homer, nor like those of Dante or Milton, yet it 
deals with the two great forces of good and evil, worked out in 
heaven, on earth and in hades, with the final triumph of good. 

It is not a book of travels, yet it describes a journey across 
Asia and describes scenes in various continents of the then known 
world, and it describes imaginary regions in heaven, earth and 
hell, unfamiliar to us in the West. 

It is not a collection of stories like the Arabian Nights or 
(Omar Kayam or) Haji Baba, though it abounds in marvellous 
adventures of gods, men and demons. 

It is not a book of Cosmogony, though it describes creation 
in six periods and the evolution of man from a monkey, who 
originally was born from a peach stone, and who eventually became 
one of the Great Buddhas in the heaven. 

It is not a book of the Forces of Nature like Hesiod’s 
Theogony though it suggests that they are true immortals. 

It is not book of magic, though it abounds in magic ways of 
transporting heroes from one part of the Universe to another on 
the wings of the wind with the rapidity of lightning, without any 
accident to their aeroplanes. By means of their magic they can 
grow tall to the height of a hundred thousand feet to terrify 
‘anybody, or when imprisoned in a strong castle they can escape 
through a crack, by being able to become as small as a fly. The 
hero possesses himself of a tiny steel wire which he can carry in 
his ear, and which, when necessary in battle, he can magnify into 
a terrible club of enormous length and weight which none can 
withstand. 

It is not a sacred book, yet it is full of wise maxims of 
religious, moral, political and social life, that will compare well 
with much that is best in the world to-day. For example, the 
remedy suggested for the ills of the time are precisely the same as 
suggested by Frederick Harrison this year (1912), viz., better text- 
books for education. The Scriptures of Higher Buddhism were 
the best known to Chiu Chang Chun then. 
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It is not a book of astrology, but it brings in the service of the 
angels of some of the planets. 

It is not a Pilgrim’s Progress, from the city of Destruction 
to the Celestial city, but describes the progress from animal life to: 
the human and intellectual, and then from the selfish intellectual 
life to the higher life of consideration for others which joins in 
the service of God and the immortals who count a thousand years. 
with men as but one day with them, and who war with evil. 

It is not a book on anthropology, or the progress of man in 
civilization, yet it traces him from infant ignorance, selfishness, 
untruthfulness and mere animal existence through the experience 
of varied temptations to power and ease, up to manliness, nobleness. 
and through Divine ideals into Divine actuals. 

It is not a text-book of science, but it is a great collection of 
rare experiments in human experience on the working hypothesis. 
of the wisest philosophers of the medieval East. It describes: 
creation in six days or periods or kalpas. It matches in interest 
those experiments made with ether and radium in our days. 

The author regards whirlwinds, blizzards and cyclones as 
the highways or express trains of spiritual forces, carrying terrible: 
destruction to all in their way, but of unfailing help to those who 
are to be saved. 

It is not a book on comparative religion, but it contains a 
record of great religions, especially of Higher Buddhism, the aim 
of which is to save men from the evils and sufferings in this world 
and of the lost in hell, and it records the change of character 
experienced by those who follow it. It is to be noted that each of 
the heroes of the story are changed (converted) men, and one is 
a dragon of the deep sea. It embodies the main teaching of 
Confucianism and Taoism, of Nestorianism in chap. 88, of 
Mohammedanism in chap. 100, though its main object is to 
magnify Higher Buddhism or rather the great Mahayana religion, 
a singular position when it is remembered that the author was a 
leading Taoist saint. 

It is a record of pilgrims travelling for 14 years without 
purse or scrip in countries where and in times when hospitality 
was more universal than now, and when many had all things in 
common, while exclusive ownership or monopoly in anything was 
branded as selfish, tyrannical and cruel. 

It is not a book on religion written by a narrow-minded 
author who could only see good in his own creed, and only evil in 
all others. The author, Chiu Chang Chun, was a Taoist, but he. 
represents the God of the Confucianists, and the God of the 
Buddhists, as well as his own as great rulers in Heaven, whether 
as sages (Sheng), the equals of Heaven, as Confucianists call them, 
or genii, (Shen), the recipients and dispensers of the elixir of 
immortality, and magic power as the Taoists call them, or Buddhas. 
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(Fo), the perfected saints, as the Buddhists call them, while the 
wicked, whether Confucianist, Taoist or Buddhist, are all equally 
blamed and sent to the lower regions if they do not conform 
to the righteous law of the Universe, which he regards as the 
foundation of all true religion. 

From all this it will be clear that the great Indian, Greek 
and European writers and scientific men, ancient and modern, 
would not be disgraced by the presence among them of Chiu 
Chang Chun, the distinguished author of this immortal work. 
When Genghis Khan, the greatest conqueror this world has ever 
seen, was selecting able men to help him from all parts of Asia, 
he sent for Chiu Chang Chun to advise him in religion. This was 
about A. D. 1200 and he has left behind him this unique work 
on how to solve the problem of life. 

It is not without significance that after the introduction of a 
new literature with higher conception of religion and life in 
general, the barbaric wars of Genghis Khan gave way to a peaceful 
civilization under the Mongols. 

The book is about double the size of the New Testament. It 
is like Shakespeare’s works, a vast storehouse from which many of 
the theatres draw their most popular plays to-day, having had 
nothing that surpasses them during the last 700 years. 

The first seven chapters I have translated fairly fully, many parts 
of them in extenso. From the 7th to the 97th I have only given an 
outline of the chapters. But the 98th, 99th and 100th chapters I 
have practically translated in full, as they give the conclusion of 
the whole story, with such detail as no outline could do justice to 
and at the same time will correct many popular false views of 
Buddhism which exist in Europe and America in these days, and 
which for the most part only deal with Primitive Buddhism. 
These are as incomplete as if men in these days would prefer to 
study the beginnings of science as seen in astrology and geomancy 
in preference to the discoveries of modern science. This Epic 
deals with Higher Buddhism, the Mahayana religion into which 
Primitive Buddhism developed and which Edwin Arnold mostly 
described. 

It is worthy of special note that in the whole epic, from 
beginning to end, there is not one word in praise of the doctrine of 
Nirvana, so common in Primitive Buddhism, but a distinct 
condemnation—chap. 64. 

It is not Confucianism nor Taoism nor Primitive Buddhism 
that is advocated in the epic, but something superior to all three, 
which, though vibrating between, yet truly points to a pole star 
which notwithstanding many imperfections has wonderfully guided 
the millions of China and especially also of Japan across the sea 
of life. 

There is a remarkable parallelism between the development 
of Christianity in the West and Higher Buddhism in the East. 
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There were miracle plays in the Christian Church and some 
of the miracle plays of the Buddhists are among the most popular 
to-day. (See the Peach Banquet described in Two Years in the 
Forlidden City.) 

The universal political power exerted by the Popes in 
medieval times, in organising the Crusades and other movements, 
is paralleled by the power of the Abbots at Hieishan near Kioto, 
Hideyoshi, the Japanese Napoleon, sent his two chief generals, 
one Buddhist and one Christian to unite their forces for the 
conquest of Korea and China, a movement similar to the Crusades. 
Both these ambitious schemes on a gigantic scale were doomed to 
miserable failure. 

Again, the numerous and finest works of art in Europe were 
the results of the fostering care of the Catholic Church as is seen 
in architecture, in sculpture and in painting and the same is 
equally true of Higher Buddhism in Japan to this day, and is 
abundantly manifest in that superb Japanese art publication, the 
Kokka, which also shows their superiority in many aspects to 
anything of the kind produced by the West. 

The same parallelism is seen in the development of religious 
schools and sects. While the West produced its Franciscan, 
Dominican and Jesuit orders and its modern branches of Reformed 
Lutheran, Episcopal and Nonconformist sects, the Higher 
Buddhism of Japan has developed its twelve modern sects which 
are flourishing to-day. 

The Epic ends in a system of rewards similar to the canoniza- 
tion of eminent religious men in the Semitic religions. In Central 
and Eastern Asia too, was developed the same kind of canonization 
into Boddhisatvas and Buddhas—different terms for the same 
ideas of Saints divinely guided. (See details in chap. 100). 
The Emperors of China, who for the most part are Confucianists, 
confer honours on eminent Confucian statesmen after their death. 

Thus as in the same latitudes East and West, the same kinds 
of vegetable and animal life are produced, so we find the same 
latitudes producing similar intellectual and religious life, whether 
their first seed thoughts were originally the same or not. 

At the first contact of Eastern and Western religion and 
civilization there was a terrible clash of arms, each denouncing the 
other as false and wicked and of the devil. But after a century 
of intercourse between the most intelligent and best of both the 
East and West the opposition is fast passing away. ‘The East 
appreciates famine relief work, hospital work, educational, 
religious and other beneficent work in which people from the 
West have been engaged, and no longer opposes and hates, but is 
willing to co-operate with the intelligent and best. 

On the other hand the Western students of the religions and 
civilizations of China and Japan have come to realize that, though 
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these differ much from the forms in use in the West, yet they are 
not essentially antagonistic : therefor in order to benefit by mutual 
intercourse, the West is also anxious to co-operate with the 
intelligent and best in the Hast. 

This new attitude between the East and the West, in which 
rulers, statesmen, students, priests, and common people begin to 
take part, is just like the dawn of a new era of universal peace and 
good-will, love to God and man promises to be the adamantine 
bond between them which all the powers of evil cannot sever. 

In this Epic we see before us a religion which has conquered 
Asia just as Christianity in ancient days conquered Egypt and 
Europe, a religion which appointed its metropolitans and bishops 
for centuries in Persia, India, and China, a religion which, though 
adopting many terms which are Confucian, Taoist and Buddhist, 
still asserts itself superior to all and which, though persecuted 
by inquisitions more terrible than those of Rome, has 
still such vitality that no power in China, Korea or Japan 
for 1,300 years has been able to stamp out. This pre-Nestorian 
religion which had a white-faced Aryan, a Parthian Prince, 
not a Hindu as its missionary, and which Pope Calixtus 
declared to be Christian still declares itself, in spite of its 
Buddhist nomenclature, the Mahayana or the great other 
religion (Pie Kiao) higher than all others. It preaches the 
necessity of faith as well as works, and teaches. that the 
entrance to this religion is by repentance and _ baptism. 
Its aim is to be perfect like God, the True Model, according 
to the teaching of their Messiah, who is the Incarnate One, 
co-working with the Divine Spirit that inspires men and 
women to go and save men from all suffering for all time and 
ages. Its chief Scriptures teach life, light and love, and one of 
its great rites is similar to the Holy Communion. It is called 
the Kin Tan kiao (religion of the pill of immortality), and its 
Abbot, Pragna by name, co-operated with the Nestorian Bishop 
King Tsing in translation during the Tang dynasty. In 
examining this religion are we not driven to ask again, what I 
asked more than twenty years ago ?—Can this, the white-robed, 
wonderful, all-pervading religion of high Asia, the deity of which 
the Manchus forbade to be made with a white face, as was the 
image originally made in the temple of Liitsu, and whose followers | 
were compelled to become barbers, so that like play actors they 
were forbidden to compete in the government examinations, being 
considered a degraded class of people,—can this be any other than 
our long lost sister, whose Churches presided over by Prester 
John were found everywhere by Marco Polo in his travels 
alongside of the temples of the Moslems and idolators, namely, 
the Holy Catholic Church of Asia, the pre-Nestorian and post- 
Nestorian Mahayana ? 
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Fascinating as have been the discoveries made by excavations 
in Egypt, in Babylon, in Yucatan and later in Khotan and 
Central Asia and elsewhere by noted archeologists, is not this the 
greatest discovery of all? Does not this religion reveal a found- 
ation deep enough and wide enough to embrace the whole earth in 
one truly catholic bond of peace and good-will ? 

Finally, the chief teaching of this great Epic and Allegory 
may be summed up in three grand ideas :— 

1.—The highest Creed of Asia, viz., 

Man’s refuge 
In God, 
In the Laws of God, 
In the Teachers of those Laws. 
(Namo Fo, Mamo Fa, Namo Seng). 

2.—The highest ideal of man is to be Godlike, copying the 
True Model, as the Incarnate Julai did. 

3.—The highest judgment of heaven is to reward all men 
equally for doing the best they knew of. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Emblems, Symbols and Important Terms. 


Yu Ti. The Supreme God of the Universe, worshipped by 
Taoists who use this name especially. He is also called the 
Ancient of Days (Lao Kun) and Creator. Confucianists simply 
call him Shangti. 

Shi Wang Mu. The Queen of Heaven. According to 
Taoist tradition, she was one of the most ancient and illustrious 
sovereigns of Heaven, who had the power to confer immortality 
on her guests. She banquetted them at stated periods. In one. 
of the Chinese histories it is stated that about the beginning of 
the Christian era, a rumour spread abroad that Shi Wang-mu was 
about to come down from Heaven to visit the Kwun Lun 
mountains. The people from North Eastern China rose like a 
swarm of bees and fled westward leaving their crops standing in 
the fields. 

Fo. The Supreme God of the Buddhists. As the highest 
philosophic conception of the Absolute Being, He is also called 
the True Model (Chen Ju). Creator and Ideal. In Higher 
Buddhism He is supereme in Paradise (Western Heaven) and is 
called Amitabha (Omi to fu) explained in Chinese as the Buddha 
of Endless Age (Wu Liang Show Fo). The Chinese character Fo 
is composed of two others, meaning—not and man, 7.e. God, whose 
acceptable religion is godliness (Godlikeness). Whatever the 
conventional religious name may be, Buddhist authors and 
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translators made the mistake of using the same character Fo to 
stand for Prince Gotama Buddha, the founder of Indian primitive . 
Buddhism. This mistake has created interminable confusion, 
which has continued to the present time, and is only now being 
disentangled by advanced students. (See chap. 98, Julai’s address 
to the ambassador). 

Julai. (The Model Come). The Buddha Incarnate, the 
actual ideal on earth, often used wrongly as synonymous with 
Buddha, just as Christ is often wrongly used for God. He is also 
called the Mighty One (Ta Shih tsze) (Japanese—Dai Seishi), 
who put an end to death, therefore an end to the possibility of 
reincarnation taught by Primitive Buddhism. He is also called 
Mileh Fo and the Great Physician, Japanese Miroku and 
Yakushi. The Great Daibutsu at Kamakura represents Julai. 
He is always represented in the temples of the Pure Land sect on 
the right hand of God (Amitabha). 

Kwanyin. The Inspirer to good works and mercy, the 
Buddhist equivalent to the Holy Spirit, to whom is attributed 
the work of conversion. She is always represented on the left of 
Amitabha, when one of the Trinity, but alone and behind the 
Trinity screen when saving some one from the sea of trouble. 
Some say she is the same as the Taoist Shi Wang Mu or Mu Mu. 
(See opening of chap. 76). 

Huen Chwang. A religious Master with (a vow of) faith 
in (loyalty to) Buddha, (God) to help and save all living beings by 
doing good to them and by self-sacrifice. He is sent by the 
Chinese Emperor as an ambassador to procure Scriptures from 
the Western Heaven. He has come down from Heaven for the 
tenth time to save men. His former name was Kin shen (Golden 
cicada). He is inspired for his work by Kwanyin. Chap. 12. 

Sun Woo Kung. A monkey who personates the 
irrepressible human mind, the discoverer, the inventive Genius 
full of resource, who begins with monkey inquisitiveness to study 
the reason of things, a man of science, who independently becomes 
a mighty chief, is unruly in heaven, and is imprisoned for 500 
years. Later he is converted by Kwanyin and follows the 
religious Master as his chief disciple and escort. He is the 
practical man exceedingly able as a discoverer and inventor in all 
arts, especially as an unconquerable fighter of demons and evil 
doers and in defence of his Master, and of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

Choo Woo Neng. The Pig, who personates irrepressible 
instincts and man’s lower nature. He sins and is cast out of 
heaven and banished, but later is also converted by Kwanyin, and 
then volunteers to devote his strength in carrying the baggage of 
the religious Master, and becomes an assistant disciple. He is 
also called Pakei the Eight Commandments (Letter of the Law ?) 
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But he has no sense, is too fond of ease, good feeding and pleasure : 
the drudge of the party. 

Sa Woo Tsing. Might be called the Dolphin, the seeker 
after (honesty) who gains heaven by Taoist methods and is 
promoted to be a page in the court of heaven : but owing to some 
carelessness there, is banished to the desert, the river of 
quicksands in high Asia, where he falls away from honest ways. 
Afterwards he is converted by Kwanyin and becomes the third. 
disciple to escort the ambassador. He is an odd-job man to look 
after the horse, baggage, etc. 

The White Dragon Horse. Is from the Western ocean, 
having committed some sins as a dragon, for which he is degraded 
into a horse. Afterwards he is also converted and joins the 
Pilgrims for the salvation of the world. He carries the 
ambassador to the West and the Scriptures back to China 
(reminding one of the carriers of the world by land and sea). 
(Traders chap. 30.) 

Demons. . These personate the wild untamed passions of 
man who use the forces of nature to rob and kill all for their own 
benefit, regardless of the sufferings of others. Hell is the chief 
asylum of the Universe where these demons are kept under the 
control of just officers. (See chap 3). 

Idols and Images. An _ idol is that which claims 
allegiance in opposition to God and goodness, and is therefore 
a traitor : an image, if it only illustrates the supremacy of God 
and goodness, is like our illustrations in the Bible, not treasonable: 
but helpful, especially to beginners. 

The Cassock & Biretta. Symbols of the Great World- 
wide Religion. The patriarch of Antioch who ruled all Asia 
through his bishops had uniform robes. See Chau Ju-Kua. p. 
104-10. é 

The Crown of Thorns (spikes). Worn by the Monkey. 
Whenever the Master orders some very difficult work to be done, 
and the monkey hesitates, the spikes enter into his head and give 
great pain. It is a chastening to make him perfect through 
suffering. Chap XIV. 

The Peaches, The Wine and Pills of Immortality. 
The Jewish Scriptures say that if the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge were eaten, man’s eyes would be opened and he would 
become like the gods. In this Epic the beautiful fruit, which 
makes man immortal, is not the apple referred to in the 
tradition of the West, (not in the Bible) but the Peach. The 
demons also often desire to eat the flesh and blood of the Religious: 
Master, as a sort of mystic magic sacrament, in order that they 
might thereby become immortal. Jesus said, “I am the bread 
of Life ; he that cometh unto me shall never hunger and he that. 
believeth on me shall never thirst.” John vi. 35. 
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THE STATE RELIGION OF CHINA 
DURING THE MANCHU 
DYNASTY. 


By E. T. WILLIAMS, M.A. 


A Paper read at the Austro-Hungarian Legation, Peking, 
January 22nd, 1918. 


The State Religion of China under the rule of the Manchus: 
was substantially the same as under the Ming Dynasty. 

This religion is that known to the Chinese as the Ju Chiao!, 
“The Religion of the Learned,” or Za Chiao?, 2.0. “the Great 
Religion,” and to Europeans as Confucianism. 

We often hear it said that Confucianism is ‘not a religion 
but merely a system of ethics.” What the original author of the 
statement meant by it I do not pretend to know. He may merely 
have meant to object to the application of the term Confucian 
to a religion much older than Confucius; he may have desired to: 
reserve the use of the term Confucian to the works of which 
Confucius was the author. Whatever his purpose the result has 
been most unfortunate, for a large part of the world has been 
misled into the belief that of the three officially recognized 
religions of China; the Ju, the Tao? and Fo‘, the first and the 
established religion is no religion at all. If we refuse to acknow- 
ledge that Confucianism is a religion then we must find some 
other English name for that system which has for ages been the 
religion of the learned and which until a few months ago was the 
State Religion of China. When we speak of this religion as 
Confucianism we do not mean that Confucius was the founder of 
it, but merely that it is the religion taught in the classics of 
which in part he was the editor, the religion practised by Confu- 
cius and in which subsequently he became one of the principal 
objects of worship. That the Ju Chiao is a religion, this paper 
will, I believe, make clear to everyone. 

Whatever your definition of religion may be it will include 
the Ju Chiao, for you cannot have a definition of, religion which 
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will exclude it; and since the English speaking world has for 
centuries past agreed in calling this religion ‘‘Confucianism” there 
ig no reason why we should now, at this late date, substitute some 
other name. 

For the private person the Ju Chiao, or Confucianism, means 
the worship of ancestors with certain rites at stated times, the 
worship of Heaven and Earth on certain special occasions, and the 
worship of Confucius and other canonized teachers. For the local 
officials it means, in addition, the worship at the local She Chi T*an!, 
or Altar to the Spirits of the Land and those of the Grains, the 
worship of the tutelary deity of the city, and offerings to canonized 
heroes. But the most important of the ceremonies connected with 
this religion are those which until recently were performed by 
the Emperor, or his representative, in Peking. It is of these 
that this paper proposes especially to speak. 

In saying that these ceremonies were substantially the same 
under Mings and Manchus I do not mean to say that the national 
religion of the Manchus is identical with that of the Chinese. 
The Manchus have interesting primitive religious institutions of 
their own. This paper does not deal with Manchu religion nor 
with the private religion of individual Emperors, some of whom 
were devout worshippers of Buddha. In the palace there is a 
chapel dedicated to the Asian T*ien Shang Ti?, but those of you 
who have visited the palace during the life-time of the late 
Empress Dowager, Tzu Hsi, will remember that she kept a 
Buddhist shrine in her private apartments. 

When the Manchus took the Empire they made as few 
changes as possible in the laws and institutions of China, and 
the state religion was taken over as a whole. This was easy for 
the Manchus, because they had been for centuries under the 
influence of Chinese civilization and had imitated Chinese arts and 
adopted many Chinese customs. 

The facts set forth in this paper are derived from the 7a 
Chiing Hui Tien, or Institutes of the Manchu Dynasty, from the 
Ln Pu Tse Li*, or Manual of the Ministry of Rites, and in part 
from observation. For the interpretation of the ritual I have 
turned, of course, to the Chinese classics, particularly to the Shu 
Ching’ and the Li Chi. 

The Za Chting Hu Tien tells us that in the First Year of 
Shunchih (1644) on the day KAuei-ssu7 of the Seventh Moon, the 
Emperor, Shih Tsu Chang, having established his government at 
Peking, sent officials to sacrifice and inform the Most High, and 
that in the Tenth Month at new moon he sacrificed in person at 
the altar in the southern suburb of the capital and made 
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announcement to Heaven and Earth that he had ascended the 
Throne. On this day just before dawn the Imperial carriage left, 
the palace. All civil and military officials from the Imperial 
Princes down followed it, and it was preceded by an escort. ‘There: 
was no music. They went out through the 7a Ch‘ing Gate. On 
arrival at the circular altar the officers of the Ministry of Rites. 
reverently assisted in conducting the ceremonies. Having received 
the spirits with offerings of incense on the triple-terraced altar, 
the Emperor, Shih Tsu Chang, worshipped with four kneelings. 
and four prostrations instead of the usual three kneelings and nine 
prostrations. The whole company of officials followed in worship. 
They offered the jade and the silk and presented the wine cups: 
and prayed saying :— 

“The Ta Ch‘ing Emperor accompanied by his Ministers: 
presumes to make this announcement to Imperial Heaven and 
Empress Earth. The Divine Glance is without partiality. Your 
loving care is bestowed with graciousness. My Imperial Grand- 
father by your favor received the Heavenly decree to establish the 
Eastern State and so laid the foundations of the great inheritance. 
My Imperial Father, having received the sceptre enlarged the 
kingdom, and I, unworthy one, now continue the succession.” 

““When the Ming Dynasty approached its end a licentious 
swarm of rebels arose, and humanity, sunken in misery, longed 
for relief.” 

“By the merits of my ancestors and by reliance upon the 
virtues of my kindred I marshalled my armies and delivered the 
people from flame and flood, swept away the oppressor and pacified 
the land of the black-haired race. Within and without the 
Capital all were of one mind and the great work was accomplished. 
Thus the government has been established in Peking so that the 
Middle Kingdom may have peace.” 

“The ministers, officers and people have all united in saying 
that, the spirits having given their assistance, I should not 
disobey : that one ought not to oppose the will of the people : that 
it is necessary for me to ascend the Throne and set a pattern to 
the nations. But, only if I receive the Divine favor, can I follow 
the will of the people. So on this first day of the Tenth Moon I 
announce to Heaven that I have ascended the Throne and that 
the name Za Ch‘ing Kuol, will still be used and that the reign 
designation will be Shunchth?. In establishing the new govern- 
ment I humbly pray for the assistance of Heaven and Harth, that 
all disorder may speedily cease, that the weapons of war may be 
laid aside, that the nine provinces may all be at peace, and that 
by a long life of virtue I may be enabled to establish forever our 
Ta Ch‘ing Empire. This is my prayer.” 
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Having offered the savoury odors of the sacrificial feast and 
completed the reading of the prayer, the Emperor, Shih Tsu 
Chang!, led the company of ministers in the ceremony of a single 
prostration. After the second and third offerings had been made, 
the viands were removed and the spirits were escorted back to 
their shrines according to the ritual. 

Then the Emperor, Shih Tsu Chang, again led the company 
of ministers in the ceremony of four kneelings and four prostrations. 
They watched the flames of the sacrificial fires and poured the 
libations of wine according to the ritual, accompanied by the nine 
pieces of music. 

After this special service the new dynasty set itself carefully 
to observe the ritual of the old state religion according to the 
calendar. 

Following the ancient classification the beings worshipped 
were arranged in three ranks. 

In the first rank were placed Huang T*ien Shang Ti? or the 
Most High Ruler of Imperial Heaven, the Empress Harth, the 
Imperial Ancestors and the Guardian Spirits of the Land and the 
Harvests. T’o these in the year 1907 there was added the great 
Sage Confucius, who had previously been placed in the second 
rank. . 

Others of the second rank were the Sun, the Moon, Emperors 
and Kings of preceding dynasties, the patron saint of Agriculture, 
the patroness of Sericulture, the Spirits of Heaven, the Spirits of 
Earth, and the Year Star, that is to say, the planet Jupiter, by 
whose revolution around the sun the Chinese calendar was 
regulated. 

In the third rank of this pantheon were the patron saint of 
Medicine, the God of War, the God of Literature, the North 
Star, the Eastern Peak, the tutelary deity of Peking, the God of 
Fire, the Dragon of the Black Dragon Pool*, the dragon of the 
Jade Fountain* and that of the K‘un Ming Lake®, the God of 
Artillery®, the Hou 7’u’ or God of the Soil, the Ssu Kung® or 
patron of the Mechanic Arts, the God of the Furnace, the God of 
the Granary, the door gods and a number of canonized patriots, 
whose company has-increased from generation to generation. 

The method of selecting the dates upon which these deities 
and saints were to be worshipped was a very elaborate one. 
Two years in advance, in the tenth moon, the lucky days of any 
given year were to be determined by divination by the Imperial 
Board of Astronomy ’*, or more properly the Board of Astrology, in 
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accordance with certain regulations. From among these lucky 
days a list was made up of possible dates for each sacrifice and 
submitted to the Ministry of Rites!. The Ministry of Rites then 
directed the Court of Sacrificial Worship? to consult and determine 
the exact date of each sacrifice. In the first moon of the year 
preceding that in which the sacrifices were to be offered, this 
religious calendar, carefully copied out on yellow paper, was 
presented to the Throne for approval, and an Edict was issued 
directing the Court of Sacrificial Worship to memorialize at a 
proper date in advance of each sacrifice and proceed according to 
the approved calendar, which was thus fixed one year in advance. 

The Ministry of Rites was required to have this calendar 
printed, giving the exact date of each sacrifice, and to send a copy 
to each and every civil and military yamen in the Capital and to 
all the provincial authorities, as well as to those especially selected 
officers who were deputed to make offerings at the temples and 
tombs of the great dead. 

Previous to such distribution of the calendar, the Ministry of 
Civil Office and the Ministry of War were required to prepare and 
send to the Ministry of Rites a complete list of the Viceroys, 
Governors, Tartar Generals, and other civil and military officers 
concerned. 

In the First Year of Shunchih (1644) the general outline in 
part of the religious calendar was announced as follows :— 

1. At the Winter Solstice :—Heaven is to be worshipped 
at the circular altar at the Temple of Heaven, 

2. At the Summer Solstice :—Earth is to be worshipped at 
the square altar at the Temple of Earth, north of Peking. 

3. On the first Hsin day (i.e. the first day of the moon in 
whose cyclical representation the character sin? occurs) of the 
First Moon prayer for good harvests is to be made to Shang ‘Ti 
(the Most High) at the Ch’i Nien Tien*, or covered altar at the 
Temple of Heaven. But if the beginning of spring should fall 
after this date, then the service was to be held on the next Hsin 
day. 
4, Sacrifices were to be offered to the Imperial Ancestors 
in the 7“ai Miao* four times a year; in the first quarter, on a 
lucky day chosen from among the first ten days.of the First Moon, 
in the second quarter and in autumn and winter on the first day 
of the quarter. A sacrifice was also to be offered at the end of 
the year. If the Twelfth Moon should have but 29 days it was 
to be offered on the 28th, if 30 days on the 29th. 

5. The sacrifices at the Altar to the She and the Chs, or 
Guardian Spirits of the Land and the Grains were to be offered 
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in the mid-month of spring and the mid-month of autumn on the 
first day containing the character Mou! in its cyclical representa- 
tion. 

6. The Year Star was to be worshipped in the First Moon 
of spring on a selected day, and also on the second day before the 
new year. 

7. The Patron Saint of Medicine was to be worshipped in 
the Second Moon and in the Eleventh Moon on the first day 
whose cyclical representation contained the character Chia?. 

In 1645 other dates were announced. 

8. The Emperors and Kings of former dynasties were to be 
worshipped with sacrifices on selected days in the second month of 

spring and the second month of autumn. 
9. The sacrificial feast to Confucius was fixed at the spring 
and autumn equinoxes. 

10. The tutelary deity of the Capital was worshipped on a 
selected day in the Eighth Moon. 

In the year 1651 Imperial assent was given to a proposal to 
build the altar to the Sun in the eastern suburb and that to the 
Moon in the western suburb, and it was decreed that the 
sacrifice to the sun should be made between five and seven o’clock 
a.m. on a selected day in spring, and that to the moon on a chosen 
day in autumn between five and seven o’clock p.m. 

11. On the Imperial birthday sacrifices were to be made to 
the North Star, the Eastern Peak and the tutelary deity of the 
Capital. . 
12. The God of Artillery was to be worshipped on the first 
day of the Ninth Moon. 

18. In 1654 it was decreed that in the mid-month of spring, 
on the first day whose cyclical representation contained the 
character Hai?, the imperial field at the Temple of Agriculture 
should be ploughed, and that on the same day a sacrificial feast 
should be offered to the patron saint of Agriculture. 

14. In the same year spring and autumn sacrifices were 
decreed to the Van Wu Chwang Wang*. 

15. In the Second Year of Kanghsi (1663) the sacrifice to 
the God of Fire was fixed for the 23rd of the Sixth Moon. 

16. Inthe Third Year of Yungcheng (1729) it was decreed 
to sacrifice to the God of War on the 13th of the Fifth Moon and 
also in spring and autumn. 

17. In the Seventh Year of Cl’ienlung (1742) it was 
ordered that a day be selected each year in the first moon of 
summer to pray for rain at the circular altar at the Temple of 
Heaven. 
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18. In the same year it was decreed that each year, on a 
Ssu! day in spring, the Empress should sacrifice to the patroness 
of Sericulture ' 

Various other dates dates were selected at various times for 
the worship of the many canonized patriots. 

Worship of the various gods and saints of the pantheon 
consisted in bathing, fasting, prostrations, prayers, and thanksgiving 
offerings of incense, lighted candles, gems, fruits, cooked food, 
salted vegetables and shew bread, libations of wine, sacrifices of. 
whole oxen, sheep and pigs, sometimes deer and other game and, on 
certain occasions, a burnt sacrifice of a whole bullock, accompanied 
by music, and posturing or dancing. ; 

All sacrifices to deities of the first rank had to be preceded 
by three days of fasting, those to deities of the second rank by 
two days fasting. In order that due notice of such fasting might 
be given, all yamens were required to close the middle door-way 
of the principal hall and its principal gate for three days before 
the sacrifice, if of the first grade, and place before the gate a table 
upon which was set a notice on a red bulletin. Another notice on 
the yellow dragon tablet with inlaid border was placed on a second 
table in front of the hall. 

If the fast was preparatory to the sacrifice to the Most High 
at the winter solstice, the dragon tablet contained an imperial 
announcement in the following form :— 

“On the—day of the—moon of the—year,. being the winter 
solstice, WE shall reverently sacrifice to the Great Ruler of 
Imperial Heaven at the Altar to Heaven in behalf of you, OUR 
people. The purity of the ministers depends upon their hearts, 
their righteousness upon the determination of each to exalt his 
office, lest by neglect to discharge their duties calamity be visited 
upon the State. Be reverent. Let there be no carelessness.” 

Similar announcements, mutatis mutandis, were published on 
the occasion of other sacrifices of the first grade. In fasts prepara- 
tory to sacrifices of the second grade the red notice only was used. 

In the palace itself the notice was suspended: alongside a small 
bronze image, placed in the Ch‘ien-Ch‘ing? Gate. Formerly one 
was placed at the gate of the Wu.Ying Tien.* These images 
are about two feet high. Several were on exhibition a few days 
ago (January 8, 9 and 10, 1913), with many other interesting 
antiquities, in the Temple of Agriculture. One represented a 
court officer of the 'T’ang Dynasty. 

Before beginning the fast it was necessary to bathe. In the 
case of the great sacrifice at the Altar to Heaven, two of the three 
days fast were observed by the Emperor and the Princes and 
Imperial Dukes in the Purple Forbidden City and by the officials 
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in their yamens. But on the third day, that preceding the 
sacrifice, the Emperor and attending ministers repaired to the hall 
of fasting in the Temple of Heaven, and on that day the bronze 
image with the warning notice was carried to the Temple of 
Heaven and set up in the marble pavilion at the north-east 
corner of the terrace in front of the audience chamber in the Hall 
of Fasting. 

Fasting did not mean entire abstinence from all food, but 
from hun,: 1.e., from flesh and from strong-smelling vegetables, 
such as leeks, garlic and onions; also from wine and all strong 
drink. No criminal proceedings were to be held; no invitations 
to feasts issued or accepted. There was to be no music. No 
inquiries after the sick were allowed and there must be no 
mourning for the dead. One was especially forbidden to enter 
the death chamber of a woman, to sacrifice to spirits and to sweep 
the tombs. All association of any kind with the sick and the 
mourner was prohibited. These prohibitions remind us of those 
enforced in connection with the Hebrew sacrifices, which forbade 
Aaron and his sons to drink any wine or strong drink when about 
to go into the tabernacle, and warned them not to mourn for their 
dead when serving there. (Lev. x; 6—®). 

Special officers were appointed also to visit and inspect the 
various yamens, and any officer found neglecting the fast was 
punished according to law. 

Officers of sixty years of age or over were, however, excused 
from keeping the fast if unable to endure it, and, even if they 
kept the fast, they were not required to accompany the Emperor 
at the sacrifice. But their ages had to be entered on the roll 
with their names and carefully verified. 

The object of the bathing and fasting was to make oneself 
pure in body and heart and worthy to approach into the divine 
presence. 

An Imperial Edict of the Tenth Year of Shunchih (1653) 
says :-— 

; ‘‘Among the ordinances and ceremonies of the State the 
foremost place belongs to the sacrifices. On every occasion of a 
fast one must inspect and discipline his body and heart. There 
must be thorough sincerity and the utmost reverence. There 
must not be the slightest indulgence. Only so can one strictly 
perform his duty and be worthy to approach the spirits. WE 
ourselves on occasions of fasting are most sincere and most reverent. 
Not only do we place the warning image in the halls, but in our 
sleeping chamber, also we suspend the notice of the fast, to keep 
the heart in awe and prevent even a moment’s forgetfulness.” 

I have already quoted one of the prayers offered to Shang Ti. 
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These prayers are written on paper and after being read are 
solemnly burned. ‘Those offered at the Altar to Heaven are 
written on blue paper in vermilion ink. 

Color, form and number all play an important part in the 
construction of the temples and their furniture and in all the 
ceremonies connected with the worship. 

The prevailing color at the Temple of Heaven is blue, the 
azure of the sky. But the words used are those primitive words 
which may mean blue or green. It is well-known that many 
primitive peoples failed to distinguish between these two colors 
and used one word for both. Thus ch‘ing! in Chinese may mean 
the blue of the sky or the green of the grass. The jade emblem 
offered to Shangti is called 7's‘ang Pi? “azure jade,” but the 
word may be translated just as accurately “green jade,” and as a 
matter of fact the specimen exhibited at the Temple of Agriculture 
a few days ago was green. 

During the Ming Dynasty the tiles of the Temple of Heaven 
were green. This was true, too, of the Temple of Heaven at 
Nanking during the reign of Hung Wu, the founder of that 
dynasty. Some years ago I inspected the ruins there and found 
fragments of green tile only. When the buildings at the temple 
in Peking were repaired by Ch‘ienlung he directed that blue tiles 
should be substituted. 

The circle, too, is appropriate to Heaven and the heavenly 
bodies, hence the shape of the altars and vessels used in the 
Temple of Heaven. Odd numbers belong to Heaven. Nine is 
the key number at the Altar to Heaven and the music consists of 
nine pieces. 

At the Altar to Earth yellow, the color of the soil, particularly 
in north China, is the dominant color, and the square, anciently 
supposed to be the shape of the earth, is the ruling form for altar 
and vessels. The gem offered is called Huang Ts‘ung * or “yellow 
jade” and is square in shape. The prayer is written on yellow 
paper in yellow, green and black writing. The silk offered is of 
yellow and the music in eight pieces, even numbers belonging to 
earth. 

The prevailing color at the Altar to the Sun is red and the 
gem red. The prayer is on vermilion paper and the silk offered 
is red. The music consists of seven pieces. 

At the Altar to the Moon the gem and silk are white, the 
music in six pieces, as pertaining to yin.4 In worshipping the 
she, or guardian spirits of the land, a yellow /wei * is used, and 
in worshipping the chi, or spirits of the grains, a green suet. 
Kanghsi’s dictionary describes it as round in the upper part and 
Square in the lower. 
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The colors at the She Chi Altar are five.t The center of 
the altar is yellow, the east side of altar and wall blue, the south 
red, the west white, and the north black. The altar is square. 
The prayer is written in black on white paper; the silk consists. 
of four pieces of black, and the music is in seven pieces. 

Direction and posture also have their meaning. At the 
Altar to Heaven one worships towards the north, the side of 
darkness, just as the High Priest did in the Temple in Jerusalem. 
At the Altar to Earth the worship is towards the south, at that. 
to the Sun towards the east, and at the Altar of the Moon towards. 
the west. 

At the sacrifices of the first order the officials used the 
ceremony of the three kneelings and nine prostrations (san kuew 
chiu k‘o)*. The service was accompanied not only by music, but 
dancing, or posturing, as well. These posturers, at the Altar to: 
Heaven and all services of the first grade, were arranged in ranks 
of eight. There were 64 civil and 64 military posturers, making 
128 in all. In the Tcmple of Confucius only the civil posturers. 
attended. 

The use of gems in worship is common to many religions. We 
have but to recall the Ephod of the Jewish High Priest, with the: 
breastplate of twelve precious stones, each tribe having its own 
symbol. The stone in the Christian Bishop’s ring has also its. 
significance. Color, too, is used in other religions, as the Cardinal’s. 
robe and the Bishop’s purple remind us. ‘The part that numbers. 
play is well-known, as is that of posture and of music also. 

The sacrifice of animals accompanied by offerings of wine 
and incense, lighted lamps or candles, and cooked food and fruits. 
is common to nearly all the religions of the world. What was the 
meaning of animal sacrifice in the state religion of China? For 
that we must turn to the ancient classics of China. The 7 Chi 
says :—“Chi yu chi yen, yu pao yen, yu yu mi yen”? 7.e. sacrifice 
is for prayer, for thanksgiving, and to ward off calamity. It is 
said that there is no idea of expiation but only of propitiation in 
Chinese sacrifice. This is probably correct, but we must remember 
that calamities, personal or national, in China are regarded as. 
punishments for sins committed, and the sacrifice is not merely a 
charm to ward off evil, but is sometimes accompanied by confession 
and intended to placate the divine Being. Probably the conception 
of substitution did not occur to them, but there is a significant 


1These are to the Chinese the primary colors and are those used in the 
republicane flag, but that flag is an ancient one and originally had. no 
symbolical connection with five races. The arrangement of these colors is 
as old as the Shu Ching. This altar is situated within the closed precincts. 
of the Imperial City just outside the South Gate (4 F9) of the Forbidden 
City in a grove of cypresses west of the avenue which leads to the gate. 
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‘passage in the i Chi which says:—‘The blood was offered 
because it contained the life (or breath).”! This is a near 
approach to the passage in the book of Leviticus which says ;— 
“The life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls.”? It is to 
be noted, too, that a difference is to be made between the animals 
-offered on the marble altar and those consumed in the altar of 
burnt offerings. The former formed part of a sacrificial feast— 
a communion. 

Doubtless the doctrine of sacrifice was developed slowly and 
‘men had no very clear-cut conception of its meaning in primitive 
times. 

The animals offered had to be without spot or blemish. The 
‘sacrifice to Shang Ti was a young bullock. The killing was an 
important matter, and in case of a sacrifice of the first grade, had 
to be witnessed either by the Emperor in person or by a 
substitute. 

All religions are conservative. They yield to change very 
slowly. They look back with fond reverence to the past. They 
cling to old forms and ceremonies. The Chinese religion was no 
exception to this rule. 

The Za Chiing Hui Tien records that the Emperor ‘ai 
Tsung Wen,® in the first year of the period Ch‘ung Te,* offered 
sacrifice to Heaven in the southern suburb and issued an edict 
saying :— 

“The ancient emperors and kings, before they were acquainted 
‘with cooked food, in performing the sacrificial ceremonies used 
the raw flesh of animals for offerings. After generations carefully 
followed in their footsteps without change. Moreover the 
sacrificial offerings to High Heaven were divided and given to the 
company of officials, each receiving his portion in his own home. 

Therefore to prevent its spoiling it was allowed to cook and 
offer it. From this it became a rule in worshipping Heaven to 
use the cooked flesh of oxen.” 

This edict was issued before the conquest of China, and did 
not succeed in changing the age-old custom, for in the Fourth 
Year of Shunchih (1647) a decree was published announcing that 
the sacrifices at the altars in the southern and northern suburbs, 
i.e. those at the Temples of Heaven and Earth, and those to 
the spirits of the Land and of the Grains, should be offered 
uncooked. : 

During the Ming Dynasty the old sacrificial vessels of 
pottery had been replaced by porcelain, and these continued to be 
used until the Twelfth Year of Ch‘ienlung, when that Emperor, 
‘who was as fond of antiquities as he was of fine architecture, 
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issued an edict saying that the ancients in making their sacrificial 
vessels had used either gold and jade because they were most: 
precious, or had used pottery and gourds to do honour to common 
materials, but that in the reign of Hungwu of the Ming, while the 
objects offered were the same, they had substituted porcelain for 
the common materials of the vessels although retaining the old 
names. The Ta Ch‘ing Dynasty, he said, had followed the 
practice of the Mings; his father had ordered the casting of 
bronze vessels, but he himself, out of reverence for the 
ancient regulations, felt that they should not only keep the old 
names but carefully follow the old patterns. In accordance with 
this decree the vessels were made according to the ancient canons. 
The pien,’ a basket, was woven of bamboo splints, lined with silk 
taffeta and varnished red, but the pien used at the suburban altars. 
were varnished with colorless varnish. Those in the Temple of 
Imperial Ancestors should be decorated. The fou,? teng,® fut 
and ‘wei® used at suburban altars were made of pottery. The 
tou, fu and kuei used in the Temple of Imperial Ancestors were 
made of wood and varnished red, and ornamented with gold and 
jade. For the teng pottery was used. The hsing® was made of 
bronze and decorated with gold. To hold the spirits they used 
the sun,’ or jar. For those at the suburban altars pottery was 
used. At the Temple of Imperial Ancestors they used in the: 
spring the ox-head jar and in the summer the elephant jar, in: 
the autumn the chaw® jar and in the winter the pitcher-shaped jar. 
For the great triennial sacrifice they made the mountain jar. 
For the wine-cup at the sacrificial feasts they made the chioh.°® 
At the circular altar at the Temple of Heaven, and in the sacrifice 
at prayer for a fruitful year, as well as in praying for rain, and 
in the services at the square altar to Earth, which were all 
sacrifices of the first grade, they used the gourd because it was a 
natural cup. The base was made of sandal wood. Like the 
chioh it is neither cut nor polished in order to comply with the 
requirements of the ancient canons. For the Z*ai Miao the 
chioh was of jade. Corresponding directions were given for all 
the vessels used at all the various altars and temples, and the 
In Pu Tse Li gives minute details and measurements, reminding 
one of the directions given in the books of Exodus and Leviticus. 
for the making of the Tabernacle, “‘his boards and his tenons. 
and his sockets,” the altars and the spoons and other vessels. 
For instance, the azure, or green, jade emblem at the Altar to: 
Heaven was circular, 6.1 inches (Chinese) in diameter, with a. 
hole in the center .4 inch in diameter. The thickness was little: 
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more taan .7 of an inch. The wine cups were three gourds 
each with a base 2.9 inches in height. 

The teng, which is a covered vase, round; with a single foot, 
was of earthenware, azure-colored, 6.1 inches in height, the cup 
2.1 inches deep, with a diameter at the mouth of 5 inches. The 
cover is 1.8 inches high and 4.5 inches in diameter and has a 
knob on the top .4 of an inch high. Equally minute are the 
descriptions of all the vessels used. These, with the golden 
censers, golden lanterns, silver pitchers and ladles, the musical 
instruments and all the paraphernalia of worship, were on 
exhibition at the Temple of Agriculture on January 8, 9, and 10 
last. The fswn is a large, covered wine-jar. The chioh is a 
three-legged wine-cup. The fw is a square or oblong dish with 
cover and four feet, the fou, a globular vase (with cover) smaller 
than the feng. The sing is a round dish with a cover that has 
three horns projecting from the top, and the ‘ue is an oval dish 
having a cover with four horns. The gourds were lined with 
gold leaf and had the unpolished sandal wood bases. 

The supreme act of worship, according to the Li Chi, is that 
of the Emperor offering sacrifice at the circular altar in the 
southern suburbs, that is to say at the Altar to Heaven. ‘The 
sacrifice to God in the suburb is the highest act of reverence; the 
sacrifice in the ancestral temple is the highest expression of 
human relationship.” 

The capital proper is what we know to-day as the Tartar 
City. The Altar to Heaven is in the southern suburb, commonly 
known to foreigners as the Chinese City. 

Just as in the Hebrew ritual “the bodies of those beasts 
whose blood was brought into the sanctuary by the High Priest 
for sin,” “were burned without the camp,’ or in later Jewish 
history outside the city gate, so the bullock offered at the Temple 
of Heaven as a solitary burnt offering to God was burned outside 
the city gates. 

There has never been but one recognized altar to Shang Ti 
in China. To erect a second one was as great an act of treason 
as among the Hebrews it was to raise an altar to Jehovah anywhere 
else than in Jerusalem. In both cases the worship of the 
Supreme God was centralized at the capital. 

The Temple of Heaven* is an oblong enclosure measuring 
5,583 feet from north to south and 5,750 feet from east to west. 
The northern wall is the arc of a circle convex toward the north, 
being similar in this respect to walls erected on the north side of 
grave plots to ward off evil influences from the side of darkness. 
The area inclosed is about 737 acres. 
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Entrance is given by two gates on the west side into an outer 
court which is nearly 1,500 feet wide on the west side, a 1,000 feet 
wide on the north, 800 feet wide on the east and 200 feet wide 
on the south. This court contains the stables for the sacrificial 
animals (sheep and cattle), a large bell tower, and the Ning Hsi 
Tien’, a building used for the rehearsals of the ceremonial before 
sacrifices are offered. One half of this building has been converted 
into an idolatrous temple. 'The outer court of the Temple of Heaven 
is largely used for the pasturage of the sacrificial animals, but the 
avenues crossing it are shaded with fine old trees of the sophora 
Japonica. The usual gate of entrance to the outer court is called the 
Hsi T*ien Men”. 'The second or inner court has two gates each 
on the west and east, and one on the south. Visitors usually 
enter by that one of the west gates immediately opposite the 
Hsi Tien Men, known as the Nei Hst T*ien Men?. The other 
west gate is called the Kuang Li Men*. The inner court is 
divided into two sections; a southern and a northern, separated 
by a strong wall pierced by two gates. This inner court is about 
4,000 feet long from north to south and 3,400 feet from east to west. 
The southern section is about 1,200 feet from north to south, and 
the northern about 2,800 feet. Both sections are planted with 
cypresses. 

The northern section contains the Chi Ku T*an®, or Altar 
of Prayer for the Harvest, the beautiful blue tiles of whose triple- 
roofed pavilion, the Chi Nien Tien® (Hall of Prayer for the 
Year) can be seen from afar. Just to the north of the altar is the 
Huang Chien Tien’, where the spirit tablets are kept. 
In the south-western part of the northern section is the Hall of 
Fasting, a beautiful pile of green-tiled buildings surrounded by a 
double wall and two moats. The outermost wall is ornamented 
by a colonnade which extends around the whole enclosure. In 
the north-east corner of the inner court of this Hall of Fasting is 
a beautiful bell-tower. There are two halls; the easternmost is 
approached over a very wide white marble terrace, ornamented by 
a small marble pavilion on its north-east corner and a marble 
lantern on its south-east corner. This hall was used by the 
Emperor for the necessary meetings with his ministers for the 
transaction of business connected with the sacrifices. Across a 
court to the west and rear of this hall is a more retired building in 
which the Emperor had his private quarters. 

The most important part of the Temple of Heaven is the 
southern section of the inner court. In the midst of this court 
is a smaller, square court, 549 feet on a side, surrounded by a red 
wall covered with blue tiles. This court has four triple gate- 
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ways, one on each side, whose carved marble pillars are ornamented 
with dragons and flying clouds. On occasions of sacrifice these 
gateways are closed by red lacquered doors. To the north of this 
square court of the altar is the Huang Chtiung Yi, a 
beautiful enclosure whose principal building is a circular hall with 
a conical roof of blue tiles. This building contained until a few 
days ago the shrines and the spirit tablets of the Most High 
God, and his eight associates in worship, that is to say, the first 
eight Emperors of the Ch‘ing Dynasty beginning with T‘ai Tsu 
Kao? (known as T‘ienming® ), the grandfather of Shunchih, and 
ending with Taokuang. At the beginning of the present year the 
tablets of these eight Emperors were removed to the 7‘a: Miao. 
The east and west side chapels of the Huang Chtiung Yu contain 
the tablets to the spirits of the Sun, Moon and Stars and the 
Clouds, Winds, Thunder and Rain, which were worshipped on the 
second terrace of the altar. In the dark woods to the east of 
the square court of the altar are the slaughterhouse and the temple 
treasury. In the latter are kept the bronze urns, the kiosques, in 
which the tablets are carried, the tabernacles, awnings, lanterns, 
and the greater part of the furniture used in the worship. 

On entering the square court, one notes in the south-west 
corner, three tall masts. At times of sacrifice three huge red 
lanterns were suspended on them, which cast a soft glow over the 
scene of worship. The sacrifice always took place before daylight. 
Near the south-east corner of the square court is the altar of burnt 
offerings, a cylindrical structure of green glazed tile, with flights 
of steps on the south, east and west. The furnace door is on the 
north. Extending in a quadrant from this altar toward the 
north-east there are arranged eight large braziers in which were 
consumed certain offerings of silk made to the eight Imperial An- 
cestors associated with Shang Ti in this worship. Inside this square 
court is a circular court 335 feet in diameter, surrounded by a 
low red wall surmounted by blue glazed tiles. Entrance into it is 
made through four triple-gated openings, one towards each cardinal 
point of the compass. The gate pillars are of marble and the 
gates of red lacquer closed during worship. Just outside the gates, 
one pair on the east and one on the west, are four braziers used 
for the burnt offerings to the inferior spirits who are worshipped 
on the second terrace of the altar. In the center of the circular 
court is the most holy place of the temple. This is the triple- 
terraced, white marble altar, erected to the Most High God. Four 
flights of stairs, one from each cardinal point of the compass, give 
ascent, nine steps to each terrace. On the north and south, at the 
foot of each flight of nine steps, there was placed a pair of large 
bronze urns in which incense was offered. 
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The existing altar to Shang Ti was constructed by that great 
architect Emperor, Ch‘ienlung. In the Fourteenth Year of his 
reign (1749) he issued the following remarkable edict :— 

‘““The space upon the Altar to Heaven is too small for the 
accommodation of the tabernacles and the sacrificial vessels and 
various other articles to be arranged thereon. In planning to 
substitute a new altar, the surface of the three terraces, while still 
preserving the numerical relation of 9 by 5, should be enlarged, so 
as to enable those officiating to have more room in which to move 
about and show proper reverence. You officers should carefully 
consider and memorialize.” ‘+ Respect this.” 

In response to this edict the following memorial was 
submitted :— 

‘“¢In compliance with the edict, we have consulted and found 
that the measurement of the old Altar to Heaven was, in the 
official feet of the Ming Dynasty, for the first terrace 5 chang! 
9 inches in diameter, which shows a very slight connection with the 
5 by 9 numerical relation. But the third terrace was 12 chang in 
diameter, which does not retain the combination of odd numbers. 
We now propose that, according to the correct standard of the 
law of the musical pipes, the altar be made to contain in ancient 
measurement in the first terrace a diameter of 9 chang, or 1 times 9; 
in the second a diameter of 15 chang, or 3 times 5, and in the third 
terrace a diameter of 21 chang, or 3 times 7, so that the heavenly 
G.e. odd) numbers, 1, 8, 5, 7and 9 will all be represented, and the 
diameters of the three terraces added together will make a total 
of 45 chang, which will express the numerical relation of 9 times 5. 

Thus the space for the tabernacles will be made more com- 
modious for the arrangement of the sacrificial vessels and other 
articles, and the officiating ministers will have more room in which 
to move about and will thus be enabled to show greater 
reverence. Originally the tiles in the pavement of the uppermost 
terrace of the altar were arranged to form nine concentric circles, 
those of the second terrace seven circles and those of the third five 
circles. This preserved the arrangement of odd numbers, but the 
terraces have been changed somewhat and the numbers have 
become confused. Since the present altar is to be made larger we 
request that each terrace may have nine circles and that one 
circular stone be added in the center of the top terrace. Thus the 
uppermost terrace will represent 1 times 9, and show a total of 
9 times 9 or 81 stones. The second terrace will begin with 
(81 - 9 =) 90 in the inner circle and end with 162 in the ninth, 
and the third terrace begin with 171 and end with 242 in the 
ninth. By this arrangement the whole system will appear to be 
put in regular order. In the old arrangement the tiles were but a 


* sx One chang—ten Chinese feet. 
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TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKING. 
Scale 1 to 10,000. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN. 


A=The Hsi T‘ien Men, 

B=The Wai Yiian Hsi Men, 

C=The Ning Hsi Tien, or Hall for the rehearsal of the ceremonies, particularly by 
the posturers and musicians. 


D=The Nei Hsi T‘ien Men, the usual entrance into the northern section of the e 


Inner Court. 

E=The Kuang Li Men, the Emperor's gate of exit from the southern section of the 
Inner Court. 

F=The Hall of Fasting. 

G=The Chao Heng Men, principal entrance to the southern section of the Inner 
Court. 

H=The Wai Wei Men, the southern gate to the outer or square court of the Altar. 

I=The Nei Wei Men, the southern gate to the inner or circular court of the Altar, 

J=The Treasury. 

K—The Slaughter House. 

L=The Huang Ch‘iung Yii. 

M=The Ch‘i Nien Tien. 

N=The Huang Ch‘ien Tien. 

aaa—The division wall between the northern and southern sections of the Inner 
Court. ; 

b b b=The wall of the Inner Court. 
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little more than two feet square; in the present they must be 
enlarged to three feet five or six inches. Under these circum- 
stances it will be difficult to use tile, and it will be necessary to ob- 
tain stone of a moxa blue color. These will be stronger and better 
and last longer. The balustrades around the three terraces are 
each in four sections (occasioned by the four openings on each 
terrace for the staircases.) On the first terrace each section of 
of the balustrade will contain eighteen panels; on the second 
twenty-seven panels, and on the third forty-five, making a total of 
360 panels, corresponding to the 360 degrees of a heavenly circle. 

All the measurements of the surfaces of the above-mentioned 
three-terraced altar, the length and width of the balustrades, as. 
well as their thickness, and the width and height of the steps, are 
in the ancient foot, but slight additions and deductions have had 
to be made to preserve the relation of the number nine. The 
above is in accord with the celestial sign Ch‘ien Yiian! (a.e. the 
tri-gram corresponding to Heaven).” 

The measurements given in this memorial are not in the 
ordinary Chinese foot, but are probably intended to be in the foot 
of the Board of Works, which is 12.25 inches English. As a 
matter of face, however, the foot is smaller than the English, for 
the actual measurements made by myself are as follows :— 

The diameter of the uppermost terrace, 77 feet 6 inches; width 
of the second and third terraces each 25 feet 10 inches; the diameter 
of the second terrace is therefore 128 feet 8 inches and that of the 
third terrace 180 feet 4 inches. The altar is constructed of white 
marble with one circular stone in the center of the uppermost terrace 
which is surrounded by stones all equal in size, arranged in 
concentric circles, the first of which contains 9, the second 18 
and the third 27. Lach circle contains 9 more than the next 
within it, so that in the ninth and outermost circle there are 9 times 
9 or 81 stones. The numerical relation 9 times 9 to the Chinese 
represents completeness. The second and third terraces continue 
this same numerical relation. The stairs, as I have already said, 
are also arranged so as to give 9 steps to each terrace. The 
height of the uppermost terrace from the ground is 18 feet. There 
are five carved marble pedestals on the topmost terrace. The 
largest is placed on the central stone and is used to support the 
golden censer. On either side of this is one on which there is 
placed a lantern (probably the golden wire lanterns). The two 
outside pedestals are for vases filled with artificial flowers of gold 
leaf. 

Most of us have seen the Emperor pass from the palace to 
the Temple of Heaven to worship there. I have several times had 
this privilege, and on one occasion, at the winter solstice, I visited 
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the temple just after the sacrifice had taken place and saw the 
awnings, pavilions and other paraphernalia in place. 

When the winter solstice approached, that season of religious 
celebration in all lands, announcement was made in the Peking 
Gazette of the date on which the sacrifice would be offersd at the 
Altar to Heaven. Five days before the sacrifice the Emperor, 
either in person or by deputy, inspected the sacrificial animals. 
Fourteen bullocks were to be slain and a large number of sheep 
and pigs. All had to be without spot or blemish and the bullocks 
were required to be of one uniform color. As a rule, an imperial 
prince was sent to make the inspection. He wore either the 
official dress, having the emblems of his rank or, if on duty at the 
palace, court dress. Three days before the sacrifice at early dawn 
a Director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship entered the palace 
and placed a table with the warning notice of the fast in the 
Chiien Chiing+ Gate, and beside it the bronze image of a man, 
before which he knelt once and kotowed three times. On that 
day the central door of every yamen was closed and a table placed 
before it with the notice of the fast. The Emperor and his high 
officials throughout the Empire abstained from flesh eating, wine 
drinking, music and pleasure of every sort, and, by bathing and 
fasting prepared themselves for the solemn service—the worship 
of the Most High God. 

On the second day before the sacrifice another inspection of 
the animals was made, this time by the President of the Ministry 
of Rites. On the same day the civilian and military posturers 
assembled in the Ning Hsi Tien to rehearse their parts in the 
ceremony and the Court of Sacrificial Worship sent the prayer 
tablet to the Grand Secretariat where the prayer to be offered 
to God was written upon it. A table covered with yellow 
silk was then placed in the office of the Secretariat and the 
prayer tablet laid upon it by the copyists. The Grand Secretaries 
approached the table from the south, reverently removed the 
cover from the tablet and inserted the imperial name in the 
prayer. The tablet was then placed in a room that had been 
purified and the next day it was given in charge to the officer 
assigned to this duty or, as one would say to-day, to the court 
chaplain. 

On the day before the sacrifice at 11. 30 p.m. a pit was dug 
just outside the east wall of the slaughterhouse. Before the door 
of the slaughterhouse the Court of Sacrificial Worship erected an 
incense altar whereon a Director of the Court of Imperial Banquets 
facing the north offered incense three times. After this two 
censors and two officers of the Ministry of Rites, all in court dress, 
watched the killing of the animals. The knife which was used 
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had bells attached to the handle, and the blood of the animals was 
caught in a ¢ow, which is a globular jar, and was buried in the pit 
outside the east wall. The hair of the victims was also buried in 
this pit. On this day at five strokes of the drum, that is to say 
about five o’clock in the morning, the Court of Sacrificial Worship: 
cleansed the altar and its courts, laid down the coir matting and 
arranged the shrines for the spirit tablets upon the altar. That 
for the tablet to Shang Ti was placed on the north side of the 
topmost terrace at the head of the north flight of steps (but closed 
on the north and open toward the south) and those for the tablets. 
of the eight Imperial Ancestors were placed on the same terrace, 
four on the east side and four on the west. The shrines for the 
inferior deities were arrranged on the second terrace, two on the 
east and two on the west. That to the spirit of the Sun was. 
placed on the east, and that to the spirit of the Moon on the west 
side. One shrine was intended for the constellation of the Great. 
Bear, the Five Planets, the Twenty-eight Constellations, and all 
the stars of the circle of Heaven, and was placed next to that of 
the spirit of the Sun. Another for the Master of the Clouds, the 
spirit of the Rain, that of the Winds, and that of the Thunder, 
was placed next to the shrine of the spirit of the Moon. 

These shrines are tabernacles constructed of boards which are 
carefully made to fit one into another, and with tenons on their 
ends which are inserted into sockets in the heavy bars laid on the 
altar floor. The boards of each shrine are covered outside with a 
tent of blue silk and lined inside with hangings of yellow satin. 

On the second terrace at the head of the southern flight of 
steps was placed another tent which was of yellow silk and was. 
occupied by the Emperor while watching the service. 

Another and larger tent was erected outside the south gate of 
the square court of the.altar (7.e. the southern Wai Wei Men?) on 
the east side of the sacred way. This was the Emperor’s dressing 
tent. 

While these tents were being erected certain archivists of the 
Court of Sacrificial Worship were preparing the dishes of cooked 
and uncooked food which were to accompany the principal offerings. 
Doctors of the Academy of Learning prepared the pien, the Tow, 
the Teng and the Hsing,—the teng for the 7'ai? soup, the hsing 
for the Ho? soup—the fu for the millet, the Awet for the rice and 
spiked millet. The pien, or baskets, were used for salted and 
dried articles, such as dried fish, jujubes, chestnuts, hazel-nuts, 
water chestnuts, the seeds of the ch‘ien, a species of water lily, dried 
deer meat, the white cakes, black cakes, rice cakes, etc. The tow 
was used for leeks, pickles, minced meat, onions, pickled deer, celery, 
salted hare, salted bamboo shoots, salted fish, tripe, sucking pig, 
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sweet wine and gruel—all of which dishes were arranged in their 
proper order in the treasury. At dawn on this day the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship erected an altar covered with yellow silk in the 
midst of the great Z*ai Ho Tien, the largest audience hall in the 
palace. This altar was placed just in front of the throne chair on 
the dais. ‘Two censers were placed in position. The prayer was 
brought in together with the offerings of jade, silk, and incense 
and laid upon this altar, where they were inspected by the Emperor. 
His Imperial Majesty then knelt once and kotowed three times, 
after which the prayer was placed in one kiosque and the jade, 
silk and incense in others. The Emperor offered incense three 
times, knelt once again and kotowed three times, after which the 
kiosques were carried out of the palace to the Temple of Heaven 
and placed in the temple treasury. On the same day the bronze 
image and the warning notice of the fast were carried to the Hall 
of Fasting at the Temple of Heaven. 

On this day too, 7.e. the day before the sacrifice, at daylight, 
the road from the place to the Temple of Heaven was swept and 
covered with yellow earth. Guards were stationed all along the 
way on both sides of the street. The shop-keepers were ordered 
to close their doors and put up their shutters. The entrances to 
the cross streets were closed by blue curtains, and all persons 
other than the guards were kept off the street. The legations 
had been notified a few days before that no railway trains would 
be allowed on that.day to enter or leave the city, and a sabbath 
stillness reigned over the quarter in which the Altar to Heaven is 
situated. 

At 9 o'clock a.m. the bell and drum at the Ww Gate! 
announced that the Emperor was leaving his palace. He wore 
his dragon robes and was carried in his chair of state borne by 36 
men. Heralds cleared the way before him. Then came a bearer 
of incense followed by the imperial standard and yellow umbrella just 
preceding the imperial chair. Princes, Dukes and High Ministers 
of State and the Imperial Body Guard completed the retinue. 
The procession passed out through the middle gate in the curtain 
wall of the Vh‘ien Men, which was opened to the Emperor only, 
and continued its way between files of kneeling soldiers to the 
Temple of Heaven, which was entered through the Wai Yiian 
Hsi Men?, 1.e. the southern-most gate on the west side of the - 
enclosure. The Emperor was then carried along the sacred way 
to the south gate of the inner, or second court. This gate is 
called the Chao Heng Men*. On the west side of the gate 
he alighted, and crossing over the sacred way entered by the 
eastern opening of the gate. The central path, reserved to the 
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spirits, was covered with coir matting and sheltered by an awning 
of blue silk lined with yellow satin. The Emperor, accompanied 
by the attending princes and ministers and led by two directors 
of the Court of Sacrificial Worship, walked to the Wai Wei Men 
i.e. the south gate of the square court of the altar, and from there 
proceeded across the altar courts to the Huang Ch‘iung Yu, where 
he offered incense to God and his ancestors. 

The Emperor knelt before the incense altar of the Most 
High. Thrice he offered incense thereon. Again he knelt three 
times and prostrated himself nine times. In the same way he 
worshipped the spirits of his ancestors. Attending ministers paid 
similar honors to the inferior spirits whose shrines are kept in 
the chapels on the east and west sides of the court. 

The Emperor then inspected the altar, upon which the 
tabernacles had already beeen placed, and, this done, was carried 
to the Hall of Fasting. 

At the approach of night under the direction of the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship the golden lanterns on the altar and the huge 
red lanterns suspended to the three masts were lighted, and the 
sacred way was illuminated by red silk lanterns supported on posts 
every 15 or 20 feet. 

Then the wood was arranged on the altar of burnt offerings 
and the bullock laid thereon. The incense was put in place and 
various vessels set upon the altars before the various tabernacles. 

For the altar to the Most High there were one bullock, one 
teng, two fu, two kuei, twelve pien, twelve tow and one golden 
censer, two blue lamps, (7.e. gold-wire lanterns lined with blue 
silk), four golden lamps (#.e. gold wire lanterns lined with yellow 
silk), five vases and one wine cup. 

A little to the west of the center of the topmost terrace a 
table was placed upon which the prayer was laid. On the east 
side of this terrace another table was set on which was placed the 
azure jade emblem and the blue silk for the shrine of Shang Ti, 
together with the white silk, the incense, the jars of wine, the 
gourd wine cups, the wine pitcher, one cup full of wine and a 
plate of sacrificial meats intended for the Imperial shrines on the 
east side of the altar. A similar table on the west side of the 
altar supported the offerings for the Imperial shrines on that side. 
The jade and silk were in bamboo baskets. The offerings of 
animals were in trenchers placed before the shrines. 

The vessels for the shrines on the second terrace and the 
offerings appointed to the subordinate spirits were also put in 
place. The Marshal of the Imperial Equipage Department put 
the Emperor’s dressing tent in order, and the Board of Music, 
assisted by the Court of Sacrificial Worship, arranged the musical 
instruments at the foot of the south~steps. The bells were 
suspended in a frame on the east side of the court and the 
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musical sto:es in another frame on the west. The drum, the 
wooden starter, and the signal flag were on the east side—the 
tiger-shaped stopper on the west. The lutes, guitars, and various 
sorts of flutes and pipes were divided, half on the east and half on 
the west, as were also the spears and battleaxes used by the 
military dancers, and the plumes and wands used by the civilian 
dancers, there being 64 of each. The Emperor’s station is on the 
second terrace at the head of the south steps; that of the princes 
of the first, second and third ranks on the third terrace at the 
head of the steps, and that of the princes of the fourth rank and 
the dukes at the foot of these steps. All face north during 
worship. The officers who serve the subordinate spirits on the 
second terrace are stationed on the east and west sides of the 
circular court. Two officers of the Court of Sacrificial Worship 
are stationed on the first or topmost terrace to superintend the 
ceremonies. ‘The Emperor’s place is marked by a tablet, and 
when he ascends to the topmost terrace of the altar to make his 
offerings his tablet is carried before him and placed at the spot 
where he is to stand. One officer on each of the first two terraces 
is detailed to attend to his tablet and another to spread his prayer 
rug for him. The reader of the prayer stands west of the table 
on which the prayer is laid. A number of incense bearers, cup 
bearers, and bearers of jade and silk are also stationed near the 
table on which the offerings are laid. The President and one 
Vice-President of the Ministry of Rites, two Directors of the 
Court of Sacrificial Worship, the senior President and one Vice- 
President of the Court of Censors, one officer of the Board of 
Music, two officers of the Guard and a number of other officials 
also have their stations on the uppermost terrace. Similarly 
certain officers are stationed on the second terrace to attend to the 
ceremonies there. The musicians, the chanting choir, and the 
dancers are arranged in ranks on the south side of the altar, half 
east of the sacred way and half on the west. A large group of 
officers of lesser rank is stationed outside the square court to the 
south on both sides of the sacred way, and all the worshippers, 
both inside and outside the courts, have certain officers of . the 
Censorate, the Court of Sacrificial Worship, and the Court of 
Imperial Banquets to direct them in their movements. 

One officer with several assistants is detailed to superintend 
the altar of burnt offerings. _ 

On the day of the sacrifice, seven half-hours before sunrise, 
the Reader of the Prayer goes to the Treasury, offers incense, 
kneels once and kotows three times before the table on which the ° 
prayer is laid, and takes it to the prayer table on the marble altar. 
After once more kneeling and kotowing three times he retires. 

A Director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship at the. same 
time visits the Hall of Fasting and requests the Emperor to 
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attend the sacrifice. When he enters his chair the bell in the 
tower is rung, to give notice to the ministers at the altar ; and the 
President of the Ministry of Rites, who is awaiting the signal, 
takes a Director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship and other 
officers and attendants and goes to the Huang Chiiung Yu to 
invite the spirit of Shang Ti, the spirits of the Eight Imperial 
Ancestors, and the subordinate spirits whose tablets are in the side 
chapels to attend at the altar. For each tablet there is a 
beautiful kiosque of carved wood, with cylindrical body and a 
conical top carved to represent a Chinese tile roof. These 
kiosques are painted black and gold and are in charge of the 
Marshal of the Equipage Department. An officer of the Court of 
Sacrificial Worship draws aside the curtains of each shrine, while 
the President of the Ministry of Rites offers incense three times 
on each altar of incense. The President then passes out into the 
court where he kneels three times and kotows nine times. The 
tablets are then placed in their kiosques, beginning with the least 
honorable and ending with that of Shang Ti, whose kiosque 
however precedes the others in procession to the altar. 

When they arrive at the foot of the south steps the kiosques 
are set down. That of the tablet of the Most High is placed in 
the middle of the sacred way, those of the imperial tablets to the 
right, and left a little to the rear ; and behind them but facing the 
sacred way the four belonging to the inferior spirits, two on the east 
and two on the west of the way. With one kneeling and three 
prostrations the Director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship 
requests the spirit of Shang Ti and the spirits of his associates to 
ascend the altar. They carry the tablets by the south steps to the 
top of the altar, and, the tablet of Shang Ti is placed on his throne 
in the tabernacle on the north side of the altar, while those of the 
eight emperors are placed each in his appropriate shrine east and 
west. The tablets of the inferior spirits are carried up the east 
and west steps to the second terrace and placed in their several 
shrines. 

In the meantime the Emperor’s chair has arrived at the 
outside of the Wai Wei Men, the south gate of the square court of 
the altar, and is put down on the west side of the sacred way. 
The President of the Imperial Equipage Department raises the 
curtain of the chair and requests His Majesty to alight. He crosses 
the sacred way and enters his dressing tent. After a few moments a 
Director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship informs the Emperor 
that the tablets of the spirits are all in place and requests His 
Imperial Majesty to worship. The Emperor comes out of his 
tent and two assistant Marshals of the Equipage Department 
kneel before him with a vessel of water in which His Majesty 
washes his hands. The Marshal of the Equipage Department 
kneels and offers him a towel. For the Emperor must have ‘clean 
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hands” as well’ as a “pure heart” when he enters into the 
presence of the Most High!. After he has washed his hands: 
the rug bearer spreads the prayer rug, in the small yellow tent. 
which has been erected for the Emperor on the south side of the 
second terrace. 

The Emperor then is escorted through the eastern openings? 
of the south gate of the outer court and through the eastern 
openings? of the south gate of the inner court and up the south 
steps to his tent, where he stands facing the north. The bearer of 
the Emperor’s tablet then places it in position. The officers of 
the guards pass out of the gate of the circular court and bring in 
the bearers of the censers and lanterns, who set them down at the 
foot of the steps leading to the third, or lowest, terrace. The 
various officers are then conducted by the ushers to their proper 
stations and all face the north. It is still dark and the courts and 
altars are but dimly lighted by the great red lanterns on the masts, 
the candles on the altar and the lanterns in the court. 

The Master of Ceremonies requests the Emperor to worship.. 
His Majesty stands at his appointed place of worship facing the 
north. ‘The Master of Ceremonies then announces the service for 
the reception of the spirit of Shang Ti with a whole burnt offering. 
The fire is then kindled in the altar of burnt offerings, and while: 
the body of the bullock is being consumed the incense bearers 
take up the plates of incense from the tables and stand. beside 
them. The bandmaster announces the piece of music for welcom-: 
ing the spirit of Shang Ti. The master-musician gives the signal, 
the starter is struck and the music begins. The incense bearer to 
the shrine of the Most High moves forward by the east side of the 
altar and stands before the tablet to Shang Ti. The incense bearers: 
to the several inferior shrines on the east side follow him, and 
those assigned to the shrines on the west side move forward by the’ 
west, and each takes his station before the tabernacle which he 
serves. The officer in charge of the Emperor’s tablet takes it up. 
(This is done every time His Majesty ascends the altar). The 
Master of Ceremonies requests the Emperor to ascend to the 
topmost terrace. The attending ministers then conduct His 
Imperial Majesty to the first terrace. The Ministers stop at the 
prayer table, but the Master of Ceremonies conducts the Emperor 
to the altar of incense of the Most High. The incense bearer, 
who has been waiting there, kneels. The Master of Ceremonies’ 
requests the Emperor to kneel. His Majesty kneels. The Master 


! The Jewish priests also were required to wash their hands and feet 
in the laver “between the tent of the congregation and the altar, before 
going to the altar to minister.” Exodus XXX, 118-20. ~ 

7 The central door-way and the central path were reserved for the: 
spirits, 
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of Ceremonies requests the Emperor to offer incense. His Majesty 
takes a stick of incense and places it in the censer. This he does 
three times. The Emperor is then conducted to the shrines of the 
Imperial Ancestors, before each of which the same ceremony is re- 
peated. The Master of Ceremonies announces the return of the 
Emperor. The attending ministers conduct him back to his tent on 
the second terrace. The bearer of the Emperor’s tablet replaces it. 
(This is done every time he returns to his tent). The Master of 
Ceremonies then requests the Emperor to kneel and worship. His 
Majesty kneels thrice and kotows nine times. The Assistant 
Master of Ceremonies calls out; ‘‘ Kneel and Worship,” and all 
the princes, dukes and officers kneel and kotow each in his own 
place. The master musician gives the signal, the stopper is struck 
and the music ceases. 

The Master of Ceremonies then announces the offering of jade 
and silk, and these offerings are made in exactly the same way as 
the incense but accompanied by a different piece of music. 

This having been accomplished the Master of Ceremonies. 
announces the offering of the 7'sw!. The 7'su used at the Altar of 
Heaven is a large trencher of wood, painted blue, the color of 
Heaven, and lined with tin. It has four legs, is 3 feet 2 inches long 
(Chinese, measure), 2 feet 3 inches broad and 2 feet 3 inches high. 
These trenchers contain the bodies of the bullocks offered whole. 
Formerly the trenchers were carried in at this point in the service, 
but in the seventh year of Ch‘ienlung (1742) it was decreed that 
they should be placed in position beforehand, and only the hot 
water brought in and poured over the bodies. When the order to 
bring in the trenchers is given the Emperor’s tablet is taken up 
and he moves to one side facing the west. His prayer rug is 
taken up. The princes, dukes and other officers are also moved 
to the east and west to make room for the bearers of the hot water 
who ascend the south steps to the top of the altar. As soon as 
they have passed the Emperor’s station, his rug is put down, his 
tablet replaced and he returns to his station. The princes and 
other officers also return to their proper places. The bearers pour 
the hot water three several times into the trenchers and then 
retire down the west steps. The music begins and His Majesty 
ascends the altar and offers the slain beasts with the same sort of 
ceremony as was employed in the case of the incense and the silk. 

The Master of Ceremonies next calls for the first offering of 
wine, the officer in charge of the wine jars ladles the wine into 
the cups and the cup-bearers place one cup before each shrine. 
The band-master calls for the appropriate tune, and when the 
music begins he signals to the military dancers, or posturers, to 
accompany it with the prescribed evolutions with spears and 
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battle-axes. The Emperor is conducted to the topmost terrace, 
where he offers a cup of wine to Shang Ti only, with the same sort of 
ceremony as in the case of the other offerings. The tablet bearer 
and the rug bearer on the topmost terrace then place the Emperor’s 
tablet and prayer rug, and the Master of Ceremonies conducts His 
Majesty to the table on which the prayer is laid. The reader of 
the prayer approaches the table, kneels once, kotows thrice, arises, 
takes the prayer and kneels on the east side of the table. The 
music pauses for a moment. The Emperor and the whole com- 
pany of officials kneel while the prayer is read. When this is done 
the reader arises, approaches the shrine of the Most High and 
places the prayer in the basket on the altar there. He then 
kotows three times and retires, and the music, which was resumed 
at the conclusion of the prayer, now pauses again. 

The Master of Ceremonies requests the Emperor to worship 
and he arises and leads the whole company in three salutations 
(san pai). The Emperor’s tablet is removed and he is conducted 
to the several Imperial shrines, in each of which he offers a cup of 
wine. The ceremonial ushers lead the ministers who serve the 
subordinate spirits up the east and west steps to the second terrace, 
where they offer incense, silk and wine before the tablets of these 
spirits. The Emperor returns to his position on the second terrace, 
the officers serving the shrines on that terrace retire down the east 
and west steps to their original positions, and the music ceases. 

The military posturers retire and the civilian dancers enter 
with their plumes and wands. 

The second offering of wine is then announced, and is made 
only at the shrines on the east side of the altar, accompanied by 
the appropriate music and the posturing of the civilian dancers. 

A third offering of wine is then made, this time at the shrines 
on the west side of the altar. 

During these last two offerings the ministers serving the 
subordinate spirits make offerings of wine on the second terrace. 
The music stops and the civilian posturers now retire. 

The order is then given to partake of the blessed feast. The 
Director of the Court of Imperial Banquets, accompanied by a 
number of assistants, then approaches the east table and takes up 
the plate of meat offerings there and the drink offering, and car- 
ries them to the shrine of Shang Ti. The Emperor’s prayer rug 
and tablet are put in position as in the case of the reading of the 
prayer. The Emperor is conducted to this spot. Two Directors 
of the Court of Imperial Banquets take position on the west side 
of the Emperor and two officers of the Guards on the east. The 
Emperor and the attending officials all kneel. The Master of 
Ceremonies requests His Majesty to drink the wine of blessing and the 
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officials on the west present the cup of drink offering, which His 
Majesty reverently takes and raises (to his lips) and hands to the 
officers on his right. The Master of Ceremonies then requests the 
Emperor to receive the sacrificial food!. The plate of meat 
offerings is handed to him. He receives it, raises it reverently 
and hands it to the officers on his right. He then makes three 
salutations, rises and is conducted back to the second terrace. The 
Master of Ceremonies again requests him to worship and His 
Majesty leads the whole company in three kneelings and nine 
prostrations. 

The ceremonial usher orders the removal of the viands. The 
appropriate music ig played and the officer in charge of the jade 
proceeds to the shrine of the Most High, kneels and kotows and 
takes up the azure jade and retires. The music stops. Then the 
ceremonial usher orders the escort of the spirits back to their 
shrines in the Huang Chiiung Yi. The bandmaster orders the 
music for the return of the spirits. The music begins. His 
Imperial Majesty again kneels thrice and kotows nine times, 
followed by the whole company of princes and officials. The 
music stops and the usher orders that the prayer, silk and other 
offerings be sent to the altar of burnt offerings and the braziers. 

The officers charged with this duty proceed to the shrines 
and all kneel. The reader of the prayer takes the prayer. The 
others take up the baskets of silk and all kotow three times, then 
arise. The incense bearers kneel and take the incense; the cup 
bearers kneel and take the cups of wine, and in their turn they 
arise, and carry them to the altar of burnt offerings and to the 
braziers. While they are carrying these offerings down the steps 
the Emperor moves again and faces the west, his prayer rug is 
taken up and the offerings are carried by. The officers in the 
courts also fall back east and west a few paces. After the bearers 
have passed, the Emperor and the officers all return to their 
stations. The offerings to the inferior spirits are carried down 
the east and west steps, and burned in the braziers just outside 
the east and west gates of the circular court. 

The Assistant Major Domo calls out ;—‘ Look towards the 
altar of burnt offerings.” The appropriate music is played, and 
the Master of Ceremonies requests the Emperor to proceed to the 
station for observing the burning. His Majesty’s rug is put in 
place and he is conducted to the outside of the east opening in the 
south gate of the circular court, where he stands and watches the 
burning of the prayer, the silk and the incense and wine. The 
officers who serve the spirits on the second terrace watch the 
burnings et the braziers outside the east and west gates of the 
circular court. 
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The Master of Ceremonies then announces the conclusion of 
the ceremony. The music stops and the great sacrifice is ended. 
The Marshal of the Equipage Department then arranges the 
kiosques and the tablets are carried back with great ceremony to 
their shrines in the Huang Ch‘iung Yi, where the President of the 
Ministry of Rites again offers incense and worship. 

The Emperor returns to his dressing tent and changes his 
raiment, takes his chair and goes out through the Awan Li Gate, 
that is the gate in the south-west corner of the inner court. There 
his escort joins him and he is conducted back to the palace, 
where his arrival is announced by the ringing of the bell at the 
Wu Gate. 

The ceremonial for the worship at the covered altar in the 
northern section of the inner court, where prayer is made for a 
good harvest, is very similar, as is that also for the sacrifice in 
the first month of summer when prayer is made for rain. 

China suffers so much from drought that the prayers for 1ain 
are regarded as of the greatest importance, and these prayers are 
made to many different spirits at various altars and temples. 

There is a very interesting edict of the Fifty-sixth Year of 
Shunchih (1699) which deals with the subject. The Emperor 
says that in fifty of the fifty-six years of his reign he had prayed 
for rain, and that each autumn in-gathering had shown a fine 
harvest; but “Last year,” he added, “on account of the heat 
and drought I erected an altar in the palace and prayed. 
Throughout three long days and nights I knelt. In the day-time 
I ate nothing but unseasoned food; I took neither salt nor soy, 
and on the fourth day I walked to the Altar to Heaven and 
reverently prayed. Suddenly dense clouds formed; the rain 
descended in a flood. Through it I walked back to the palace. 
The water filled both of my boots; my clothing was soaked. 
Afterwards when people came up from the various provinces I 
first learned that on that day rain fell over the whole Empire.” 

The ceremonies at the Za Kao Tien, where the iron tablet 
was worshipped by the Emperor with prayer for rain, do not 
properly come under consideration here as they are really Taoist 
in character. 

The sacrifices at the Altar to Earth in the northern suburb 
are similar to those at the Altar to Heaven except that no burnt 
offerings are made. 

The burial of the blood and hair of a bullock, by which rite 
the spirit of the Empress Earth is welcomed, takes the place in 
the ritual which is given to the burnt offering at the Altar to 
Heaven. The spirits of certain Imperial Ancestors are associated 
with the Earth in the service, and the subordinate spirits 
worshipped are those of certain mountains, seas and rivers. 

Because of the high honor paid to Earth the modern state 
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worship has been described as a dualism, and the strong influence 
exerted by the ancient doctrine of the Yin! and Yang? lends 
support to the description. A more careful analysis of the 
religion, however, serves to show that this is incorrect. The 
prominence given at the Altar of Heaven to the number three, 
shown in the triple terraces of the two altars, the triple roof of the 
building, the three flagstaffs, the three times three prostrations 
and the three offerings of wine, is not without purpose. It has 
its origin in the Confucian triad; Heaven, Earth and Man, the 
three ceremonies in the worship of which can be traced back to 
the earliest known period of Chinese history. 

The Emperor Shun asks :—‘“‘ Is there any one who can direct 
my three religious ceremonies?” *. Legge, commenting upon 
this passage, says :—‘* There is no difference of opinion as to the 
understanding of these. They are the observances in the worship 
of the spirits of Heaven, the spirits of Earth, and the spirits 
of Man.” 

It is necessary therefor to call attention to the ceremonies 
used in the worship of the third element in this triad, that is 
Man. The spirits of the great emperors, as the representative 
men, are worshipped as we have seen at the Altar to Heaven and 
the Altar to Earth, as associates of these high divinities. But 
they have also their own temple. 

The 7*ai Miao, or Temple of Imperial Ancestors, is situated 
in the closed part of the Imperial City just outside the south 
entrance to the Forbidden City, in a large enclosure just east of 
that entrance. 

This enclosure is about 1,500 feet long, north and south, by 
1,200 feet wide east and west, andis planted with a dense grove 
of cypresses. The yellow-tiled roof of the principal building of 
the temple is easily seen from the city wall. The temple proper 
is about 600 feet wide east.and west by 800 feet long north and 
south. In the principal court-yard on the east and on the west 
are the side chapels, where the great statesmen and warriors of 
the dynasty are worshipped. The main hall, which is the hall of 
sacrifice, is about 200 feet east and west by 100 feet wide north 
and south. The tablets are brought into this hall from the 
shrines in a separate building just to the north, and are placed on 
thrones on the north side of the hall and worshipped in much the 
same way as at the Altar to Heaven. 

But the vessels used in the sacrifice are much more costly 
in the Z*ai Miao than in the Temple of Heaven. I had the 
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privilege of being present in September 1901 when the temple: 
was handed back to the Chinese Government by the Allies. The 
beautiful bronze vessels of various shapes, mentioned above, were: 
shown to us, and we were admitted also into the rear hall where: 
the spirit tablets are kept in their shrines. This hall has its 
greatest length east and west and is divided into a number of 
chapels, one for each Emperor. The hall was dimly lighted by 
the lattices in the south side, but the chapels were absolutely 
dark and closed by heavy doors before which there hung heavily 
embroidered curtains. 

Before each chapel was an altar of incense beside which were: 
placed the flags and umbrellas of the deceased Emperor. On 
drawing back the curtains and opening the doors we were admitted 
to the dark chamber, on the right side of which was an ark, a 
small box overlaid with gold lacquer. 

In the ark were tables of stone. These were of dark green 
jade and on them there was carved in letters of gold a eulogy of 
the deceased Emperor. The tablets were wrapped in cloth of 
gold. 

At the north end of the chamber was the shrine. A flight 
of steps led up to this and curtains of cloth of gold were suspended 
before it. These when drawn revealed the tablet, over-laid with 
gold, bearing the posthumous name of the Emperor. 

Besides the sacrifices offered to these spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors in the 7*ai Miao, others are offered at their tombs. 
Some of these wonderful mausolea are located at Moukden, some: 
at the Tung Ling, about 90 miles north-east of Peking, and 
others at the Hsi Ling some 85 miles south-west of the city. 

Some of us have visited one or more of these cemeteries. 
The Asi Ling occupy a beautiful upland valley, perhaps ten miles: 
long by five miles wide. It is deeply wooded and open toward the 
south, but shut in on three sides by hills which on the north rise 
into a lofty and precipitous mountain barrier. The cemetery is 
surrounded by a wall, and contains the tombs of four emperors and 
a number of princes and concubines, fourteen in all. The principal 
tomb is that of Yung Cheng, who died in 1735 and was buried 
there in 1737. 

At the main entrance to the cemetery there is a large plaza 
with marble pailou on the south, the east and the west. One 
enters the cemetery by going north through a gateway with three 
openings. A few steps further bring one to a pavilion containing 
two tortoises, each bearing a marble tablet-—one to the Emperor, 
Yung Cheng, the other to his Empress. Near each corner of the 
pavilion is a lofty marble column carved with dragons and supporting” 
on its summit a weeping lion. Beyond this we crossed a marble 
bridge, followed a winding way that is guarded by stone images 
of lions, elephants, horses and military and civil officials, and. 
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passed through an ornamented gateway of green and yellow tiles. 
to the summit of a low hill where a magnificent view burst upon 
our sight—a mass of red walls and golden tiles, set in a forest of 
green, beyond which rose the mountain wall whose outlines were 
softened by the purple haze of an autumn afternoon. Another 
marble bridge leads one across a moat to a wide paved plaza, in 
the middle of which is a second pavilion containing a tortoise and 
tablet. The kitchens are on the right, the office of the caretaker 
on the left. The sacrifices for the semi-monthly service had 
already been killed and the meats were being cooked in the 
kitchen. 

Still going north one enters the court of the temple. Beside 
the doors are suspended old bows and quivers, and there are racks. 
also with battle-axes and spears. There is a tiled furnace in 
the courtyard for burnt offerings. The terrace before the 
sacrificial hall is of white marble, with carved marble balustrades. 
and dragon-headed gargoyles. Upon it were some beautiful 
pieces of bronze ; censers, a pair of storks and a pair of deer, the 
stork and deer being emblems of long life and wealth. 

The hall was already prepared for the sacrifice to be offered 
at the full moon. ~There was an altar of incense and a table of 
shew bread; there were candle-sticks, censers and flower stands. 
The trenchers were ready for the animal sacrifice and a table 
beyond for the cooked meats. North of these were two thrones 
on which were placed the bases for the spirit tablets, and behind 
them, to the north, there were chapels, as in the case of the 7“aa 
Miao, dark chambers closed by heavy doors and by curtains of 
cloth of gold, embroidered with dragons and phcenixes in red, 
blue and white. The walls of the chamber were covered with 
satin hangings. In the principal chamber were the shrines. 
containing the tablets of the Emperor and Empress. West of 
this was a chapel for one of the imperial concubines. - 

Behind the sacrificial hall is a long court with fine old trees, 
at the north end of which is the tablet tower. This tower is more 
properly a lofty terrace, on which is erected a hall containing a 
marble tablet decorated in red, blue, green and gold and bearing 
the posthumous name of the Emperor. Behind the tower, 
enclosed by a wall with a crenelated parapet, is the vault, covered 
with a mound of earth on which a thick forest of shrubs and trees. 
was growing. 

As I have already said Confucius was raised to the first rank 
in the Chinese pantheon in 1907, and must also now be reckoned 
as forming part of the third element in the triad. But long 
before that date he was given the title of the ‘Associate of 
Heaven and Earth.” To the Chinese people he much more than 
the Emperor was the representative man. The service in the 
Confucian temples, of which there is one in every Asien city, 
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has been so often described that I need not dwell upon it 
here. 

This sketch of the ceremonies of the Chinese State Religion 
during the reign of the Manchus is very incomplete, but it is 
sufficient to show that this religion, while acknowledging the 
existence of one superior Being, the Ruler of Heaven, recognized 
also a multitude of other spiritual beings of lesser rank and power; 
either personified natural forces or the spirits of dead men, 
supposedly capable of exercising an influence over the operations 
of nature and the welfare of human beings, and deserving, 
therefore, of worship by men. 

Certain similarities will have been noted in the ceremonies 
of China and those of the ancient Hebrews; others might be 
pointed out. “There is a strong temptation, therefore, to discover 
some connection between them. If we accept the theory of the 
western origin of the Chinese, it is not difficult to admit that the 
two religions may have had a common origin. But we should not 
allow our desire to find a monotheism in ancient China to blind 
us to the real character of the Chinese State religion. 

If we compare the recent State Religion of China with that 
depicted in the ancient Chinese classics we must admit that, while 
there has been some development, while there has been some 
modification of the details of the ceremonies, and an increase in 
the number of spirits worshipped, in its fundamentals the religion 
remains substantially what it was in the days when the Book of 
History was written. In other words it is just as much and just 
as little monotheistic now as then. Shang Ti is worshipped now 
as then. Heaven was used as a synonym for God even in that 
early day!. Ancestors were as much worshipped then as now?. 
There were Six Honored Ones? associated in the worship with 


1The Canon of Shun says: “ Be reverent. so shall you aid me in 
performing the service of Heaven” g #& HE RE 5e K By. In this and the 
following quotations I have followed Legge’s translation. A number of 
other passages might be quoted showing the use of ‘‘ Heaven” for God. 
The personification of the over-arching sky and the worship of Heaven as 
the Supreme Ruler of the spirit world is found also in the early Aryan 
religion. It is not to be assumed, therefore, as some writers have done, that 
such use of Z‘ien or Heaven necessarily implies a tendency towards 
materialism. 


2 We read in the Book of History : “ When he returned to the capital, 
he went to the ‘'emple of the Cultivated Ancestor.” 8% #% 3 24 jill FA ¥¥. 


3 The same work, the Canon of Shun tells us: “ He sacrificed specially 

but with ordinary forms to God, sacrificed purely to the Six Honored Ones, 
offered their appropriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers and extended his 
worship to the hosts of spirits ; 
EEF LT AR SF i) Gi OH i. ~Who were the “Six 
Honored Ones? We do not know, but we are at once reminded of the six 
Amesha Spentas associated with Ahtira Mazda in worship by the 
Zoroastrian religion. ' 
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Shang Ti then, just as the Sun, Moon, and Stars and various natural 
forces are now. The spirits of the Land were worshipped then 
and now!, and divination was as much practiced in the earliest 
period as it is to-day”. 

I have already spoken of the tendency towards dualism. 
This began apparently during the Chou Dynasty, when Heaven 
and Earth began to be spoken of as co-ordinate powers*. This 
was probably due to the influence of the philosophy of the Yin 
and the Yang, which acquired importance at that time. All 
religions are interpreted from time to time in the terms of the 
prevailing philosophy. We have seen this done in the case of 
Judaism and Christianity. Dualism is an improvement over 
polytheism. But the tendency towards dualism in the development 
of the Chinese religion was arrested, and we have to-day still a 
polytheism whose deities tend to arrange themselves in three 
groups, the spirits of Heaven, the spirits of Harth and the spirits 
of Man. Shang Ti, the ruler of Heaven, occupies a position in the 
pantheon which tends to become supreme. In other words we 
have but the beginning of a monotheistic development. 

Was there any connection between the established religion 
and the ethical standards of the people? Undoubtedly there was. 
The Chinese classics are the sacred books of the religion, and the 
ethical teachings of the classics are admittedly of a very high 
order. 

The virtues especially emphasized are five; jen, 7, li, chih, 
hsin*; that is to say, mercy, justice, piety, wisdom and honesty 
or good faith. They aim to strengthen the san kang? ; the three 
-bonds of society, i.e. those between sovereign and subject, father 
and son, and husband and wife, and thus preserve peace in the 
State and the home. They require the worship of the gods and 
of the ancestral spirits and teach that virtuous living is the 
condition of an acceptable sacrifice®. Furthermore they remind 
their readers that punishment will be visited upon the impious, 
the unfilial and the unrighteous. These punishments generally 
speaking, are supposed to be visited in this life. Sickness, poverty, 
drought, pestilence, war, are all calamities sent as a punishment 


1 A tit BE A. HH FB 4% BR AF tk, (The Speech at Kan). 
2 vi ih EL Ke Ge HE ie HE. (Counsels of Yii). 
°K HL BS) Be BE, ME A A ZH. This passage sometimes quoted 


to show the beginning of an association of Harth with Heaven as dual 


symbols of “father,” “mother,” and “child;” “man” or “child” being 
the spiritual part of the “all things.” 
"4, 6. i, BAB. 


3 “The spirits do not always accept the sacrifices offered to them ; 
they accept only the sacrifices of the sincere.” 9 ji He. S St TF He a 
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for sin. ‘*The ways of Shang Ti are not invariable,” said Z in 
the books of Shang, *“‘On the good doer he sends down all 
blessings and on the evil doer he visits all misery.!” Many 
similar passages might be quoted. The connection between the 
Confucian religion and the morals of the people is a very intimate 
.one. The moral law finds its sanction in the national religion. 

What effect then upon the morals of the people will be 
wrought by the disestablishment of Confucianism? Will there 
come a ‘‘moral interregnum,” as Prof. Goldwin Smith used to 
predict for Christendom? Possibly there may be a tendency 
among some of the young republicans to discard their morals with 
their ancestral religion. The late Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, used 
to fear a result of this sort from the introduction of Western 
learning and therefore, both in his work on the ‘“ New Learning ”’ 
and in his “ Public School System,”’ he insisted upon the import- 
ance of teaching the ancestral religion in the schools and requiring 
there the observance of its rites. 

When the moral standards of society are supposed to find 
their only sanction in a religion which has lost its hold on the 
faith of a people, there is indeed grave danger that the less 
thoughtful will think that moral requirements also are without 
authority. There is of course as we know a natural foundation 
for moral precepts. God and Nature are not at strife. But 
where this truth is not recognized, unless there be stringent 
legislation and a strong public opinion to secure its enforcement, 
without religion the individual is apt to fall a prey to vice, social 
bonds become relaxed, and governments corrupt and inefficient. 
The disestablishment of a religion, however, does not necessarily 
mean the destruction of faith in it. The experience of the 
American people is just to the contrary. But in China under the 
old regime, the Emperor was the High Priest of the nation, and 
the provincial and district officials, his deputies in the exercise of 
the religious functions of the State at the local altars and temples. 
To-day there is no priesthood or clergy to take up these abandoned 
functions. Ancestor worship will doubtless continue in the home 
for some time to come, but the religion of the family has in China 
been so closely associated with that of the State that the 
disestablishment of the latter may not impossibly lead to the entire 
neglect of the Confucian ceremonies and the teachings of its sacred 
books. Another religion may, and probably will at some future 
date, take its place in the hearts of the people. But in the mean- 
time, in order to prevent such a moral interregnum as has been 
described, it becomes the duty of the Government, not only to 
encourage all religious movements which seek to preserve the 
moral order, but also, as being within its own proper province, to 
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see that the public schools impress upon the pupils the truth that 
moral precepts find their sanction in the very nature and 
constitution of man and of human society, that the moral law is 
inexorable, absolutely essential to the welfare of the individual, the 
peace and happiness of society and the permanence of the State. 

In conclusion I desire to express in the most emphatic manner 
possible the hope that the present government of China will see fit 
to preserve these wonderful altars with their beautiful grounds, 
the sacrificial vessels and the books that deal with the ritual, as 
historical monuments of ages gone by, monuments which are 
invaluable now in the comparative study of religion and destined 
to become more and more so in the years to come. The collection 
of sacrificial vessels exhibited in the Temple of Agriculture a few 
weeks ago might well form the nucleus of a museum, and I know 
of no better place for such a museum than in the quiet grounds of 
the Temple of Heaven, whose buildings and altars would 
themselves form a part and not the least interesting part, of 
the exhibit. 
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Wang Yang Ming, Chinese scholar, patriot and reformer, was 
born on the thirtieth day of the ninth month in the eighth year 
of the Emperor Ch‘eng Hua of the Ming Dynasty, and died on the 
twenty-ninth day of the eleventh month in the sixth year of the 
Emperor Chia Ching.! The date of his life according to western 
chronology would thus be approximately 1472-1528 A.D. As 
compared with contemporary European history this places him in 
the period of the great maritime discoveries and the beginning of 
the Reformation. Philosophically considered he was fearlessly 
propounding his views in the Far East shortly before Giordano 
Bruno, after a life of restless wandering in search after truth, 
suffered martyrdom for his philosophic exposition of the universe, 
and about a century previous to Hobbes, Descartes and Spinoza. 
Thus brought into alignment with our western history, a study 
of his life and philosophy becomes the more interesting. The 
actuating spirit of Wang Yang Ming is closely akin to that of 
the Reformation. He was thoroughly dissatisfied with what he 
considered a useless striving for form and style in literary 
composition and with the vain discussions of the scholars, which 
neglected the great moral, religious and political issues of his day 
and gave an incorrect interpretation of the fundamental principles 
of human life and the universe. The spirit of the social and 
religious reformer is not greatly different from that of a Columbus 
or a Cabot, for each must manifest undaunted courage in the 
attack on a difficult problem. Though the object sought varies, 
the qualities that allow men to brave danger and to advance in 
the face of crushing opposition are essentially similar wherever 
found. Yang Ming was a man of this type.? Columbus faced 


1 Wang Yang Ming is also known as Wang Shou Jen and Wang Wen Ch‘eng. 

?'The appellation Yang Ming is used in this paper, as in his works, 
to designate him. It serves admirably to distinguish him from other 
scholars of the same surname, 
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the unknown dangers of the stormy Atlantic and discovered a, 
new world; Yang Ying as valiantly overcame Prince Ning and 
his rebel bands, thus saving the country for his emperor. Luther" 
and his colaborers sought to bring the church back to what they 
considered the religion of the Bible; Yang Ming labored to bring 
the leaders of his people back to the original path of duty outlined, 
in the Four Books and the Six Classics. 

The teacher, as he is usually styled in his works, was descended 
from illustrious ancestors. We are told that in the Chin Dynasty,, 
about the fourth century A.D., Wang Hsi Chih was a general of 
the right division of the army. At the time of the Mings, Wang 
Kang, a state counsellor, lost his life at the hands of the aborigines 
in Canton and had a temple erected in his honor. Wang Yu 
Chun was asked to serve in official capacity by the Emperor Yung: 
Lo, but refused, styling himself ‘the old man in obscurity among 
the rocks.”” Wang Shih Chieh was honored with the degree of 
Chin Shih on account of superior knowledge of the classics. 
Wang Tien Hsii was the first of the Han Lins. His son Wang 
Hua, the father of Yang Ming, was the first of the Chin Shih and’ 
served as president of the Board of Civil Offices at Nanking. 
The ancestral home at this time was at Yueh-ch‘eng. Yang Ming 
built himself a home in Yang Ming Grotto not far from there, 
and as a result was called Yang Ming. 

At birth he was named Yin (cloud). His grandmother, so- 
it was reported, in a dream saw a spirit-man who was clothed in 
dark red silk, decorated with precious stones, playing and 
drumming in the clouds as he brought the child. When she: 
awoke the child was already crying. It was for this reason that 
the grandfather called him Yin (cloud). At the age of five he 
was still unable to speak. A Buddhist priest beholding him said, 
“A good child. Unfortunately he has been misnamed.” There-- 
upon the grandfather changed his name to Shou Jen (Warden of 
the Highest Virtue) and forthwith he was able to speak... Within 
the year he was repeating to himself the contents of the books his. 
grandfather read, who, being surprised, asked him how he did it. 
The answer was: ‘‘I remembered what I heard you read.” One 
day at twelve while walking with some of his companions on a 
street of Peking, he met a fortune-teller who volunteered to tell 
his fortune. An agreement was reached and the fortune-teller 
said: ‘When your beard reaches your collar you will enter the 
realm of the sage, when it reaches your diaphragm your knowledge 
will have begun, when it reaches your abdomen it will be 


1 This account of his life is based on his biography as given in his 
works, The reader will readily distinguish mythical elements, Vide, 
Philosophy of Yang Ming, Biography pp. 1-28. The name of this work in 
Chinese is [4 83 36 4E # 3 = ff. All references to the Philosophy of 
Yang Ming in this paper are to this edition of his works. 
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complete.” Returning to school he asked his teacher about the 
most important thing of life. ‘Study and become a Chin Shih,” 
the teacher said. Yang Ming replied, “Perhaps not. Study and 
become a sage is the first and greatest occupation.” 

At the age of seventeen he was married at Nanchang to the 
‘daughter of a state counsellor. The day the betrothal presents 
were sent he happened to enter a Taoist temple and seeing a 
Taoist priest sitting with crossed legs he first greeted him and 
then sat opposite him. As he forgot to return his wife’s father 
sent men in search of him but failed to find him. He did not 
return until the next day. While in the yamen with his father- 
in-law he wrote daily and his knowledge of writing characters 
increased rapidly. He frequently said: “When I first wrote 
characters, I followed the ancient models carefully and got merely 
the form of the letters. Afterwards I added thought to my effort 
and kept the shape of the characters in mind.” This continued 
until he had read the elder Philosopher Ch‘eng who said: ‘When 
I write, I am very reverent. It is not that I wish to write well, 
but because reverence itself is knowledge.” Commenting upon this, 
Yang Ming said: “Since he did not wish the writing to be 
excellent, why did he learn to write at all? However, I see this, 
that the ancients at all times and in all things learned from the 
mind itself. If the mind is discriminating and clear, skill in the 
writing of characters will be included.” 

At twenty-one Yang Ming received the degree of Chii Jen 
in his native province, and the next year took the examination for 
Chin Shih at Peking, but failed. At the next examination he 
tried again but failed a second time. A number of those who 
lived with him were ashamed because they had not received the 
degree, but he said, ‘You are ashamed because you failed. I am 
ashamed because my mind is ill at ease because of my failure.” 
At twenty-eight he again took the examination for Chin Shih and 
attained the second place. He was also successful in receiving the 
seventh place in the second class of Han Lins. At this time he 
was studying political science and military tactics. In the fall of 
the year in which he received the Chin Shih, he was ordered by 
the emperor to build the tomb of Wang Yueh. In superintending 
the workmen he had half of them work and half rest, with definite 
times both for rest and meals. When he himself and the workmen 
ceased from work, he practiced the octagonal drill with them. 

One of his chief interests at this period was religion, and 
especially the phase known as immortality, so much sought by the 
Taoist priests. ‘Though a provincial judge noted for his discrimi- 
nating decisions in law cases, he spent his leisure at a famous 
religious mountain Chiu Hua Shan. There he met a Taoist 
priest and made special inquiry regarding the magic of eternal 
youth or immortality. The priest said: ‘You are not in a 
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position to ask.” Again he asked. ‘You are not in a position to 
ask,” the priest replied. A third time he inquired and the priest 
said, ‘Though you manifest abundance of propriety, you do not 
yet forget the manner of an official.” The next year the teacher 
resigned official position and built his home at the Yang Ming 
Grotto. There he tested Taoism. Certain friends visited him, and 
he revealed to them their entire past lives. They marvelled, believing 
that he had become perfect ; but he coming to a state of realization 
said: ‘This humbugging is not in accordance with the true 
way,” and thereupon discontinued the Yoga practices. Some time 
later he saw a Buddhist priest who had been sitting for three 
years in contemplation, neither speaking nor observing. The 
teacher said in a loud voice: “This priest sits here the entire 
day moving his lips. What does he say? He sits here with 
his eyes open all day, and what does he see?” The priest was 
startled, and the teacher made inquiry regarding his home. ‘My 
mother lives,” the priest replied. ‘Are you ever homesick for 
her?” “It is impossible not to have such thoughts,” said the 
priest. After Yang Ming had talked to him about native love of 
one’s own, the priest wept, thanked him, then took his alms-bowl 
‘and returned home. 

When Yang Ming was thirty-five years old, he entered a 
great crisis. At that time a eunuch named Liu Chin exerted 
undue influence upon the new emperor Cheng Te. As a result 
two officials at Nanking sent a memorial to the emperor requesting 
him not to use the eunuch. The emperor was offended and cast 
them into prison. Thereupon Yang Ming sent in a memorial and 
rescued them. Liu Chin, however, was incensed: and in the 
emperor's name had him struck forty blows. In addition he 
disgraced him by sending him to the far-distant Lung Ch‘ang in 
the province of Kueichou, to serve in the government dispatch 
service where his principal duty was that of providing fresh horses 
for quick dispatch. He started on his journey the next summer, 
but was followed by a deputy of Liu Chin with evil intent. Not 
being able to avoid him, Yang Ming feigned drowning, and secretly 
made his escape on a merchant vessel. After wandering far out 
of his course, he reached Lung Ch‘ang in the spring of the next 
year and took up his official position there. His biographer 
describes Lung Ch‘ang as a resort of venomous snakes and poisonous 
worms, inhabited by babbling barbarians with whom he could not 
converse. The situation was critical, for he expected that at any 
moment a decree from Liu Chin might order his death. Accord- 
ingly he had a sarcophagus made and awaited the outcome of events. 
Unfortunately all his followers fell ill. But he was resourceful, 
for he chopped wood himself, carried water, and made soft-boiled 
rice for them. He sang songs—their home tunes—and_ recited 
humorous stories in order to drive away their sorrow. The great 
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object of his meditations at this time was: What additional 
method would a sage adopt who lived under these circumstances ? 
Suddenly at midnight he realized what the sage meant by 
“investigating things for the purpose of extending knowledge 
to the utmost.” Unconsciously he called out, and getting up 
strode about the room. His disciples were all alarmed. But the 
teacher rejoiced, for now he first understood the path of the sage. 
‘My nature is sufficient,” he said. ‘I was wrong in looking for 
principles in things and affairs.” In later life he frequently 
referred to this as the three years during which he dwelt among 
the barbarians. 

But the three years in time came to an end, and he was. 
promoted to magistrate of Luling Hsien in Shansi. During 
the seven months he was there he used no violent punishments. 
From that time on his advancement was rapid, and he secured a 
number of his most noted followers. In the eighth year of Cheng 
Te we read of his sauntering near the Lan Ya Spring with his. 
disciples. In the evening when the moon was bright several 
hundred of them gathered around the Dragon Pool and sang that 
the valley resounded with the echoes. Students of the old learning 
were then increasing daily. 

With his promotion to military governor of Kiangsi and 
Fukien in the eleventh year of Cheng Te, his years of active 
military service began. On his way to Kanchou he passed Wan-: 
an where several hundred robbers plundered the passers-by. 
Merchant vessels could not advance, so Yang Ming united them 
into a fleet. Flags were hoisted, the men beat drums, and thus. 
they went forward into battle. The robbers surrendering said, 
‘“We are famine-stricken people. Kindly relieve us in our 
extremity.” He promised them aid, but ordered them to continue: 
in their regular occupations and not to commit misdemeanors and 
bring punishment upon themselves. The robbers all returned 
home. Later as provincial commander-in-chief of the army in 
Kiangsi he was given a banner and authority to act on his own 
initiative even in matters covering rewards and punishments. 
He reduced rebellions at Changchou, Huenshui, and Tungkang. 
At that time he captured a prominent rebel chief and questioned 
him saying, ‘‘ How did you accumulate such a gang?” The chief 
said: “This was not easy. When I saw a man of excellent 
ability I was unwilling to let him go. I used many devices to. 
get him. Perhaps I assisted him in trouble, or gave him help. 
in his extremity, or made use of his love of wine and women, 
until he was grateful for kindness. Then when I plotted with 
him, he invariably was willing.” The teacher said to his 
disciples, “* When we wish to find a friend we should use the same 
method.” The next year he subdued the rebels at Sanli, Tah- 
mao and Litou. He also established primary schools in the 
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country and himself cut blocks for the original text of the Great 
Learning and for the Philosopher Chu’s Discussions of Later Life. 
His disciple Hsieh K‘an cut the blocks for Yang Ming’s In- 
structions for Practical Life, Part I, which had been written by 
Ts‘i Ai. It was during this year that Ts‘ti Ai died. On that 
occasion Yang Ming mourned deeply and sacrificed two funeral 
orations at. the grave. 

In the fourteenth year of the Emperor Cheng Te, Prince 
Ch‘en Hao, also called Prince Ning, rebelled. In the sixth month 
Yang Ming, having received an imperial commission, was already 
on his way to investigate a rebellion among the soldiers in Fukien, 
when he heard of Ch‘en Hao’s rebellion. Quickly returning he 
raised troops by public subscription. He feared that the rebels. 
might utilize the down-river current to reach Nanking and invade 
the two capital cities. Realizing that Ch‘en Hao must be 
detained from ten days to a month, he secretly counterfeited the 
urgent dispatch board of the provincial commander-in-chief of 
Canton and Kuangsi, an official dispatch asking the soldiers. 
from the capital and the borders of the empire to come to the 
rescue, a letter from two of Ch‘en Hao’s generals revealing 
treachery in camp, and also a petition of submission from Ming 
Nien Ssu and Ling Shih I. The prince, startled by these, did 
not know what to do. Yang Ming made good use of his time, 
and finally fought two battles with him near Poyang Lake and 
succeeded in capturing him. When the emperor heard of Ch‘en 
Hao’s rebellion he was persuaded by some of his unscrupulous 
officials to go in person to subdue it. ‘J myself,” he said, 
“ought to lead six regiments and in the name of Heaven demand 
justice.” Using the banner, “ Stern Commander-in-chief, Duke 
Who Guards the Country,” he set out for Kiangsi. Yang Ming 
sent in a memorial advising him not to come, while he himself 
left Nanchang for Peking to deliver his prisoner of war. At that 
time the eunuch Chang Chung and the Karl of Hsii T‘ai, together 
with their followers, schemed to induce the teacher to hand Ch‘en 
Hao over to them. They wished to liberate the prince on Poyang 
Lake, that the emperor himself might engage in battle with him 
and they thus gain merit. However, Yang Ming continued his 
journey. At Hangchow he met Chang Yung, a eunuch of the 
same company. ‘To him he said: ‘The people of Kiangsi have 
long endured the injuries of Ch‘en Hao. They have passed 
through the rebellion and in addition suffer from drought. Add 
to this the furnishing of supplies for the troops from the capital 
and from the border of the empire, and the poverty will be 
unendurable. They will surely seek refuge in the mountainous 
valleys and rebel.” To this Chang Yung replied: “Certainly ! 
[I have come because a great band of ignoble fellows surrounds the 
emperor. If I follow the emperor’s ideas the situation may be 
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saved. If I disobey him I shall needlessly anger his ignoble 
followers and all will be lost.” Yang Ming delivered Ch‘en Hao 
to Chang Yung, but feigned illness and dwelt in a temple. 

Toward the close of the year he returned to Nanchang as 
governor at the order of the emperor, only to suffer persecution 
at the hands of Chang Chung and his company. The troops from 
the north reviled him and tried to stir up a feud, but again his 
superiority was displayed. Not aroused to anger, he was the more 
courteous to them. To show that he was not afraid but trusted 
them, he used weak old men at the yamen gate. He also issued 
the following proclamation : 

“The northern soldiers have left their homes and have 
suffered privations. The people of this city should show the 
courtesy of a host to his guests toward them.” 

Whenever he met northern soldiers who had lost one of their 
number through death, he would have his conveyance stopped, 
speak comforting words to them, contribute ample money for the 
coffin, and pass on sighing. In this way he gradually won them 
over. The victory was complete when one day Chang Chung 
and Hsii T’ai invited him to a bow and arrow shooting match. 
Thrice he shot and thrice he hit the target. The northern 
troops standing alongside shouted wildly and held up their hands 
in admiration. 

In the sixteenth year of Cheng Te, the teacher was fifty 
years of age. He was still at Nanchang and occupying himself 
with selecting the descendants of the philosopher Luh Hsiang 
Shan for official employment. ‘That year Cheng Te died and his 
successor Shih Tsung (Chia Ching) called Yang Ming to the 
capital. He was promoted to President of the Board of War, 
with a salary of one thousand piculs of rice per year, and was 
made Earl of Hsin Chien with the title of Master of the 
Banqueting Office and Pillar of the Government. Three 
generations, including his wife, obtained posthumous honors, and 
his descendants for all time the rank of baron. On the day on 
which the imperial proclamation arrived, Yang Ming’s father 
celebrated his birthday. The teacher took the wine to drink to 
the age of his father, who said, ‘ Formerly at the time of Prince 
Ning’s rebellion everybody said you had died, and yet you were 
not dead. Everybody said that the rebellion would be difficult to 
settle, yet you subdued it. Many arose to slander you, while 
calamity threatened from all quarters, so that during the last 
two years danger was with difficulty avoided. Now the clouds 
have scattered and sun and moon appear to make your 
faithfulness and your virtue manifest. We are both unworthy to 
receive official merit, high official position, and a high degree of 
nobility. Is it not fortunate that we meet again in one room as 
to-day ? And yet the time of greatest prosperity is the beginning of 
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decline. Happiness isat the base of misfortune. Though we may 
rejoice, yet we may also fear.” Yang Ming sent in a memorial 
declining the titles of nobility, but the emperor refused. 

The next year the teacher was stricken with great grief 
because of the death of his father, though he did not always 
manifest this to the satisfaction of his servants. A guest came 
to make inquiry and offer condolences. The servants said to the 
teacher, ‘‘ You ought to weep.” He replied: ‘‘ Weeping comes 
from the heart. If I utilize the coming of a guest to weep and 
the departure of the guest to stop, that is to gloss over the 
feelings and act falsely, like the ordinary man, who does this at 
the death of his parents.” Again he sent in a memorial declining 
the titles of nobility. This year he was first impeached as 
heterodox. 

In the sixth year of Chia Ching the teacher was made viceroy 
of five provinces. On his way to his official residence he passed 
Nanchang. One of his disciples who was aspiring to be a 
Buddhist priest boarded the ship. The teacher questioned him 
regarding any similarity between Buddhism and Confucianism. 
Finally Yang Ming said, “Are our principles confined to a 
particular place? They may be compared to the light of this 
candle. There is light everywhere. One cannot say that only the 
candle is light.” Pointing to the inside of the ship he said, 
“Here there is light. Here there is light.” And alluding to the 
surface of the water he said, ‘“‘ Here too there is light.” At Nan 
P‘uh he was given a great ovation. The people blocked the road. 
Old men quarrelled with one another about carrying his chair into 
the yamen. He ordered that those who wished to see him should 
enter at the east and leave at the west. They started at eight in 
the morning and kept it up till three in the afternoon. The day 
after his arrival he went to the Confucian temple and discussed 
the Great Learning. His disciples surrounded him as a screen, 
so that many could not hear. him. T‘ang Yao Ch‘en, who 
ordinarily did not believe what the teacher said, reached the room 
under the guise of bringing tea, and listened at his side. Astounded 
he said, “Since the Three Dynasties has there been such 
bearing ?” 

The next year was the teacher’s last. He was occupied 
to the end. In the second month he reduced Ssu-t‘ien to 
submission and established a college there in the fourth month. 
In the seventh month he reduced to submission eight military 
outposts and broke through an important mountain pass. Worn 
out and ill from his incessant labors, he sent in a memorial in the 
tenth month asking permission to leave office, but was not allowed 
to do so. In the eleventh month his illness was exceedingly severe. 
Chou Chi, one of his disciples, came to see him. The teacher sat 
up slowly and said, ‘‘ How have you progressed in your study of 
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late?” A few days later Yang Ming called Chou Chi to him. 
“T am leaving,” he said. ‘Have you a last word to leave 
behind ?” inquired Chou. In a low voice he answered, “ My mind 
is very bright and clear.” 

Though Huang Wan sent in a long memorial urging that 
Yang Ming be granted further posthumous honors, there was so 
much opposition to his philosophy that he received none from 
Chia Ching. In the fifth year of the Emperor Lung Ch‘ing he 
was by imperial command made Marquis of Hsin Chien and was 
given the posthumous title of Wen Ch‘eng (Learning Completed or 
Perfect Scholar). Later the Emperor Wan Li issued an imperial 
order to sacrifice to Wang Shou Jen in the Confucian temple. 


i. 


The teacher of Yang Ming grotto is to-day held in high 
esteem by the Japanese as the ideal philosopher. In China a tide 
of rising popularity is rapidly bringing him out of obscurity into 
the forefront. It has ever been thus with the Chinese, that the 
past is the great receptacle from which they bring forth treasures 
old and new. Even in the present political and social crisis the 
sanction is with many perhaps less the immediate furthering of the 
ongoing of the social process than the corroborative justification 
found in past history. 

As philosopher and reformer Yang Ming’s slogan was, “ Back 
to the true learning of the sage!’ He considered the learning of 
his own day thoroughly unsound. Scholars spent their time in 
perfecting literary style, their one ambition being success in 
examinations and a high literary degree, that thus they might 
gain emolument and fame. This he considered ethically unsound. 
For him the greatest thing was not study to become a Chin Shih, 
but study to become a sage. His was an attitude of mind which 
dwelt upon great moral values, which found fullness of life and 
moral integrity of greater worth than fame and gain. One day 
while feasting with two of his disciples, he took occasion to lay 
bare the futility of the learning of his day.‘ We drink and eat,” 
he said, “only in order to nourish the body. The food which has 
been eaten must be digested. If it collects in the stomach it 
causes dyspepsia, and how can it then become muscle? Later 
scholars read extensively and know much, but what they read and 
know remains undigested. They all have dyspepsia.” ! Confusion 
and display he considered characteristic of contemporary learning. 
It failed to appeal to life itself and wrought havoc wherever it 
prevailed. He compared the students of his day to a theatre 
where a hundred different acts are presented. ‘The players 
cheer, jest, hop and skip. They emulate one another in cleverness 
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and ingenuity. They laugh in the play and strive for the palm 
of beauty. On all sides they emulate one another. The people 
look in front and gaze in the rear, but cannot see it all. Their 
ears and their eyes are confused; their mental and physical 
energy is disturbed. Day and night they spend in amusement. 
They are steeped in it and rest in it as though they were insane. 
They do not even know what has become of their family property. 
Under the influence of such scholars, princes and kings are 
confused and confounded and all their lives devote themselves to 
vain, useless literary style. They do not themselves know what 
they say. The learning of the sages is daily left more in the 
distance art becomes more obscured, while the practices are 
directed toward acquiring honor and gain. The further they go 
the more they fall into error. Though some of them have been 
deceived by Buddhism and Taoism, yet even the sayings of 
Guatama and Lao Tzu are unable to overcome the mind that is 
devoted to honor and gain.” ? 

In order to appreciate Yang Ming’s point of view it is 
necessary to keep this steadily in mind. His interest was that of 
a reformer and thus was largely ethical. He attempted to place 
learning and conduct upon a firm foundation. The glamour of a 
superficial philosophic basis had no fascination for this hero of a 
thousand battles. He sought bed-rock; he wished to find the 
very source of life and the universe. After having sought vainly 
in Buddhism and Taoism for relief; after having tried the 
Philosopher Chu’s instructions to search for principles in things 
and affairs, but without success; he at last in the middle of the 
night while among the barbarians in far Kueichou came to a 
state of realization. It was as though the fog had suddenly 
cleared away. ‘My nature is sufficient,” he said. Upon this 
foundation the whole structure of his ontology, cosmology, psy- 
chology and ethics rests. 

What does Yang Ming mean when he speaks of nature ? 
He discusses it in a somewhat fragmentary manner a number of 
times both in his discourses and in his letters, but by bringing 
together the principal ideas involved we may get an approximate 
idea of what his conception includes. Lu Ch‘en, one of his 
disciples, asked him the question, ‘‘ Are the feelings of commiser- 
ation, shame, dislike, modesty, complaisance, approval and disap- 
proval to be considered nature manifesting virtue?” To this Yang 
Ming replied : ‘‘ There is only one nature and no other. Referring 
to its form and substance it is Heaven ; considered as ruler or lord 
it is Shang Ti (God) ; viewed as functioning it is fate; as given 
to men it is disposition ; and as controlling the person it is mind ; 
manifested by mind, it is called filial piety when it meets parents, 
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and loyalty when it meets the prince. Proceeding from this 
on it is inexhaustible but it is all one nature. Man should use 
his energy on his nature. If he is able clearly to understand the 
connotation of the word nature, he will be able to distinguish ten 
thousand principles.”! A careful perusal of this makes it 
evident that this subtle something which Yang Ming designates 
“‘nature’’ is so profound, so rich, so all-inclusive, that viewed 
as a whole, Bradley, Taylor, or Royce would probably greet it as 
their old friend the Absolute, even though it be in Chinese garb. 
At another time Yang Ming said: ‘‘ Heaven and earth are one 
structure with me; spirits and gods also are in one all-pervading 
unity with me.”? It is reasonable then to suppose that the 
discussions of nature would be various. Yang Ming held that 
nature has no fixed form and that as a result the discussions of 
nature take no fixed form. ‘There are those,’’ he said, referring 
to the ancients, ‘that discussed it from the point of its underlying 
substance; there are those that based their discussion on its 
manifestations ; there are those that proceeded from its source ; 
there are those that proceeded from the point of its defects and 
corruption. Taking it all together, they all referred to this one 
nature, but there are degrees of depth in what they saw.’ 

Thus far, however, the discussion emphasizes the profundity, 
abstruseness, comprehensiveness, and wealth of manifestation of 
nature in a very general way, but fails to point out accurately its 
fundamental character. Intelligence appears to be of prime import- 
ance. But is it really so, or is it perhaps only a by-product, while 
mechanism is basal? Yang Ming does not fail to elucidate this 
point. ‘There is one nature,” he asserts, ‘and that is all. Charity, 
righteousness, propriety, and wisdom are ab initio characteristic 
of it ; quick apprehension, clear discrimination, far-reaching intel- 
ligence, and all-embracing knowledge are native to it. Pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, and joy are the feelings of this nature.”4 Of its 
qualities of character benevolence, which the sages have designated 
as the highest virtue, is the principle of continuous creating and 
growth. This principle is boundless in extent and everywhere 
present, but in its progress and manifestation it advances 
gradually.® Selfish desire obscures and obstructs the creative 
activity of nature. 

However, it is in man’s mind that Yang Ming is primarily 
interested. ‘‘My own nature is sufficient,’ ® he said when he 
came to a state of realization. If nature at large be designated as. 
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the macrocosm, then human nature is the microcosm, and for 
Yang Ming human nature was the human mind. He was taking 
recreation at Nan-chen when one of, his friends pointed to the 
flowers and trees on a cliff and said: ‘You say that there is 
nothing under heaven outside the mind. What relation to my 
mind have these flowers and trees on the high mountain, which 
blossom and drop of themselves ?”’ Yang Ming replied: ‘When 
you cease to regard these flowers, they become quiet with your 
mind. When you see them, their colors at once become clear. 
From this you can know that these flowers are not external to 
your mind.” 1! This is undisguised idealism in which the microcosm 
creates as truly as the macrocosm. In the great all-pervading unity 
the most differentiated, highly specialized portion is the human mind. 
It manifests the only creative activity that man can really know. 
It has elements akin to Leibniz’s monads which have no windows: 
by which anything can enter or pass out. It is self-sufficient. and 
embraces the universe. It combines elements of stoicism and of 
the philosophy of the Italian Giordano Bruno. Yang Ming says 
again and again that the mind of man is ad imitio natural law, 
that it is heaven-given principles. Thus its very essence is 
natural law, though not in any partial, superficial sense. It is the 
complete embodiment of natural law. There are no other 
principles operative, anywhere, for the mind is so all-embracing 
that it has no within and without.? 

Chiu Ch‘uan had great difficulty in comprehending Yang 
Ming’s explanation of things. From his common-sense point of 
view things were without. He questioned the teacher’s position 
that a thing is identical with the presence of an idea. ‘Since 
things are without,” he said, “how can they be one with the 
person, the mind, purpose and knowledge?” To which the 
teacher replied: ‘* The ears, eyes, mouth, nose and four members: 
constitute the person, or body, yet without the mind how can the 
person see, hear, speak, or move? On the other hand, if the 
mind wishes to see, hear, speak, or move, it is unable to do so 
without the use of ears, eyes, mouth, nose, and the four members. 
From this it follows that if there is no mind there is no person or 
body, and that if there is no person or body there is no mind. 
If one refers only to the place it occupies, it is called person or 
body ; if one refers to the matter of control, it is called mind ; 
if one refers to the activities of the mind, it is called purpose ; if 
one refers to the intelligence of the purpose, it is called understand- 
ing ; if one refers to the relations (implications) of the purpose, it 
is called things.’ From this it is evident that from Yang 
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Ming’s point of view the volitional activity of the mind is true 
creative activity. In event the purpose is used with reference to 
the flowers growing on the side of the mountain precipice, then 
these flowers are a thing. Take away the purpose and ipso facto 
the flowers are no more. “When the purpose is used with 
reference to serving one’s parents, then serving one’s parents must 
be considered a thing. If it is used with reference to governing 
the people, then governing the people must be considered a thing. 
When the purpose is used in study, then study is a thing; and 
when it is used in hearing litigation then this is a thing. 
Wherever the purpose is applied, there some definite thing is 
present. If there is a particular purpose, there is a particular 
thing present corresponding to it; and without this particular 
_ purpose the particular thing is lacking.” “Is not then,” Yang - 
Ming asked, “a thing identical with the functioning of the 
purpose ? ” 1 

These, in brief, are the fundamental principles of his 
metaphysics and some phases of his psychology. That he 
considered volitional activity as basal is evident, but will be more 
so as epistomological and ethical phases of his system are 
discussed. 

For Yang Ming the epistomological problem centered 
primarily about the question of investigating things for the avowed 
purpose of extending knowledge to the utmost. Readers of the 
Chinese classics will recognize that this idea is mentioned in the 
Great Learning in the introductory text of Confucius. The 
difficulty lies not so much in the words themselves, for these seem 
clear enough, but in their correct interpretation. Like the oracles 
of Apollo at Delphi, a closer examination shows them to have an 
obscure, ingeniously ambiguous connotation. The question is : 
What does investigation of things for the purpose of extending 
knowledge to the utmost imply ? 

The philosopher Chu in his commentary on the fifth chapter 
of the Great Learning had said: “If we wish to carry our 
knowledge to the utmost we must investigate the principles of all 
things with which we come into contact.”? Since one of the 
necessary qualifications of a sage is just this, that he has 
extended his knowledge to the utmost, it was but natural that 
Yang Ming, whose one ambition was to become a sage, should 
attempt to carry this out into practice. He chose as his point of 
departure the more manifest interpretation of the Philosopher Chu, 
and tried to carry out the instructions therein given. He and his 
friend Ch‘ien discussed the possibility of investigating everything 
under heaven. Pointing to a bamboo in front of the pavilion, he 
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told Ch‘ien to investigate it. Both day and night Ch‘ien worked 
at the task and after three days he was physically and mentally so 
exhausted that he took sick. Yang Ming feared that this was 
solely due to lack of strength and energy, and himself undertook 
to carry on the investigation. Though he worked day and night 
he, too, was unable to understand the principles of the bamboo, 
and after seven days became ill from over-exertion. Discouraged, 
both Ch‘ien and he gave up. ‘We cannot be either sages or 
virtuous men,” they said, ‘for we lack the great strength required 
to carry on the investigation of things.”! Not until his enlight- 
enment while at Lung Ch‘ang did he realize the futility of attempt- 
ing thus to investigate the things under heaven. There had been 
sages in the past, this he knew. From his own experience he 
saw that a thorough investigation of so commonplace a thing as a 
bamboo was not possible. How much less the investigation of all 
things! From now on his task was that of expounding a 
better way. 

Relief was found in adopting the view that knowledge can be 
extended to the utmost only by a thorough devotion to nature. 
If the principles of things and affairs are to be exhaustively 
investigated, and thereby knowledge completed, it must be as a 
result of understanding and developing the mind. Not things 
without, but mind itself, offers the solution. The point of 
departure is the intuitive faculty. ‘“ This seeking for fundamental 
principles in things and affairs,” said Yang Ming, ‘is exemplified 
in seeking the principle of filial piety in one’s parents. In. event 
a person seeks the principle of filial piety in the parents, is it then 
in his own mind or is it in the person of the parents? In event 
it is in the person of the parents, is it true that after the parents 
are dead, the mind in consequence lacks the principle of filial 
piety ? If one sees a child fall into a well, there must be com- 
miseration. Is this principle of commiseration in the child, or is 
it found in the intuitive faculty of the mind? Whether the 
individual is unable to follow the child and rescue it from the 
well or seizes it with his hand and thus saves it, this principle is 
involved. Is it then in the person of the child or is it rather in 
the intuitive faculty of the mind?”* At another time he 
discussed this matter with Liang Jih Fu. “Tell me,” he said, 
“what is meant by a thorough investigation of the principles of 
events and things.” Liang replied: ‘It would imply that in 
caring for one’s parents one must thoroughly investigate the 
principles of filial piety, or in serving one’s prince one must 
thoroughly investigate the principles of loyalty.” Thereupon 
Yang Ming said: ‘Are the principles of loyalty and filial piety 
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to be investigated on the bodies of the prince and parents, or in 
one’s own mind? If they are to be investigated in the mind, that 
would imply a thorough investigation of the principles of the 
mind.” } 

The problem of knowledge is solved by depending upon 
the intuitive faculty and developing it. The development of 
knowledge refers to the development of intuitive knowledge, for 
the field of knowledge and the field of intuitive knowledge are 
conterminous. In so far as the intuitive faculty remains 
undeveloped, knowledge is undeveloped ; and in so far as it is 
developed, the individual has knowledge of things and affairs. 
Intuitive knowledge does not come from seeing and hearing, 
though sense perception is itself a function of the intuitive faculty. 
Apart from it there is no knowledge.? It knows without any 
cogitation, and is able to act without learning.? Yang Ming 
praises it as being absolutely perfect. Chiu Ch‘uan asked him 
about the method of extending knowledge. He said: ‘The 
intuitive faculty is your standard. Where your thoughts are right 
it knows, and where they are wrong it also knows. You must 
not blind it nor impose upon it, but must truly follow its lead. 
Whatever is good should be cherished ; whatever is evil should be 
discarded. What confidence and joy there is in this! This is 
the true secret of the investigation of things and the real method 
of extending knowledge to the utmost. If you do not depend 
upon these true secrets, how will you engage in an investigation of 
things ? I, too, have appreciated only in the past few years that 
it is to be thus explained. At first I doubted that a simple 
obedience to the intuitive faculty would be sufficient. When I 
had very carefully examined it, | found that it has no deficiency 
whatsoever.” 4 

The ethic of Yang Ming’s system is also firmly lodged in 
his exposition of the intuitive faculty, which he considers is the 
point of clearness that natural law attains in its moral aspects.T 
For this reason intuitive knowledge of good is to be identified 
with moral principles. The intuitive faculty is tranquil ; it is the 
equilibrium in which there is no stirring of the feelings. He who 
would understand the path of duty must exercise this faculty, for 
it alone marks clearly the path of duty. He who would choose 
the right and expel the evil must make use of it, for there is. 
nothing in the categories of right and wrong that it does not 
naturally know. The highest good is simply the development of 
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the intuitive faculty to the utmost. The finished product is 
asage. ‘¢All-embracing and vast, he is like heaven; deep and 
active like a fountain, he is like the abyss.”1 Serving his fellow- 
men and regulating his passion-nature, he is actuated by a desire 
to be a man who in his eager and unceasing pursuit of knowledge 
forgets his food. Forgetting his sorrow in the joy of the 
attainment of knowledge he is never distressed. With reference 
to moral principles he is both omniscient and omnipotent. ” 
Completely dominated by heaven-given principles and wholly 
unhampered by passion, his integrity and moral worth are of the 
quality of the finest gold. The capacity may vary from man to 
man, but the quality is always of the highest and purest type.? 
The absolute moral perfection of the intuitive faculty: 
presented a serious problem to some of Yang Ming’s disciples. 
That the main divisions of the doctrine and the general direction 
of the path of duty could be readily understood in this way 
seemed clear; but with regard to changeable sections and 
paragraphs and the details of conduct under changing 
circumstances, they felt considerable apprehension. Is the 
intuitive faculty really able to mediate reliable knowledge in such 
cases, or is it necessary for a person to seek earnestly for what is 
right and wrong in things themselves ? Is knowledge of right and 
wrong innate, or is it acquired from empirical evidence? In a 
letter to his teacher, Ku Tung Ch‘iao urges that when one reaches 
the facts that Shun married without informing his parents, that 
Wu put troops into the field before he buried his father, that the 
son endures the small stick but evades the large one, that he 
cuts flesh from his thigh to feed his sick parent, that he erects a 
straw hut beside the grave of his parent, or any similar thing, 
then the knowledge mediated by the intuitive faculty is 
inadequate and a person must depend upon his experience. Yang 
Ming considered this position incorrect, for the intuitive faculty 
is to the details of right and wrong and to changing circumstances 
as Compasses and squares are to squares and circles, and measures 
to length and breadth. ‘The changes in circumstances relative 
to details,” he said, ‘cannot be determined beforehand, just as 
the size of the square or the circle, and length and breadth, cannot 
be perfectly estimated. But when compasses and squares have 
been set, there can be no deception about the size of the square or 
the circle, and when rule and measure have been fixed there can 
be no deception about length or shortness. When the intuitive 
faculty has been completely developed there can be no deception 
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regarding its application to changing details. As for Shun’s 
marrying without telling his parents, was there anyone previous 
to his time who served as an example of such a deed? In what 
historical and mythological document did he find a precedent, or 
of what individual did he make inquiry ? Or did he rather make 
use of the intuitive faculty to estimate what should be done, and 
there being no way out act thus ?”! What is true in this instance 
Yang Ming taught as true in all others. From his point of view 
the intuitive faculty is quite competent to grapple with any moral 
problem whatsoever. 

Last, but not least, is the problem of evil. No system of 
philosophy is complete without having attempted a solution for 
this perennial problem, and more than one system has suffered 
shipwreck in the attempt. Yang Ming also was unable to 
disregard it. One day Hsieh K‘an, the author of Part III of 
‘The Instructions for Practical Life,” was pulling grass out from 
among the flowers. ‘“ How difficult it is,” he said, “to cultivate 
the good in heaven and on earth, and how hard it is to get rid of 
the evil!” Yang Ming said, ‘You should neither cultivate the 
good nor expel the evil.” A little later he continued, “ This 
way of viewing good and evil has its source in the body and thus 
is open to mistakes.” As Hsieh K‘an was not able to 
comprehend, Yang Ming added: ‘The purpose of heaven and 
earth in bringing forth is even as in the instance of flowers and 
grass. In what way does it distinguish between good and evil ? 
If you, my disciple, take pleasure in seeing the flowers, then you 
will consider flowers good and grass bad. If you wish to use the 
grass you will, in turn, consider the grass good.” Hsieh K‘an 
replied, “ In that case there is neither good nor evil, is there ?” 
Yang Ming answered, “ The tranquility of heaven-given principles 
is a state in which there is neither good nor evil, while the 
stirring of the passion-nature is a state in which there is both 
good and evil.’ ? 

For Yang Ming there was only one real evil, and that 
consists in exceeding or failing to realize nature. All other 
distinctions between good and evil seemed to him to savor of 
arbitrariness and superficiality. The mind is by nature clear and 
bright and the intuitive faculty, if given free play, will develop 
to the utmost. Selfish desire and ceremoniousness are things that 
obscure it and obstruct its smooth functioning. If the mind in 
its natural condition is like a clear bright mirror, then selfish 
desires and deeds are the dust and spots that darken it and hinder 
it from reflecting clearly. The mind of the sage allows no 
obscuration to take place, but the mind of the ordinary man is 
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subject to all the evils that inhere in the selfish striving for gain 
and fame.} 

Asa remedy for evil he advocated that all obscuration be 
removed from the mind and every obstruction be taken away, so: 
that it can function normally. To this end the determination must 
be fixed and the purpose made sincere. The mind must cherish 
heaven-given principles continually, for so long as it does this it is 
proceeding along the line of nature. If the individual fails at the 
point of making and keeping his purpose sincere, no amount of 
striving to understand so-called external things will keep the evil 
from sprouting, for this striving is itself a token of selfishness. 
By removing all obscuration and every obstruction of selfishness, 
passion, pride and ceremoniousness from the intuitive faculty, it 
is given perfect freedom to develop naturally and normally. The 
teacher spoke to his disciples saying, ‘Sirs, in your task of 
developing the mind, you must not in the least hinder or force the 
development. The student cannot leap over into the principles. 
of the sage. Rising, falling, advancing, receding, are naturally 
the order of the task.”’? However, in all this the determination 
must be fixed and the purpose sincere.* There must be absolute 
devotion to the intuitive faculty and unfailing loyalty to nature. 
“Without sincerity there can be nothing.” —- 


+A deaf and dumb man, Yang Mao by name, visited Wang Yang Ming, 
who conferred with him by means of writing. The ensuing conversation, 
which may well serve to exemplify Yang Ming’s method of dealing with 
the ethical problem, was as follows : 

Yang Ming said: ‘You are unable to speak or discuss either that 
which is right or that which is wrong. You cannot hear that which is 
right nor that which is wrong. Is your mind still able to distinguish 
right from wrong?” 

Mao replied: “1 know right and wrong.” 

“In that case,” said Yang Ming, “though your mouth is different from 
that of other men, and your ears are not like other men’s ears, yet your 
mind is like that of other men.” 

Mao replied in the affirmative by nodding with his head and thanking 
with his hands. 

“In man,’ wrote Yang Ming, “the mind alone is important. If it 
cherishes the principles of heaven it is the mind of sages and virtuous men. 
In that case, though the mouth cannot speak and the ears cannot hear it is 
only sageness and virtue that cannot speak or hear. If on the other hand. 
the mind does not cherish the principles of Heaven, it is the mind of birds 
and animals. Though under such circumstances there were the power of 
speech and audition, yet it would be merely an instance of a speaking, 
hearing bird or animal.” 

Mao struck his breast and pointed toward heaven. 

Yang Ming said: “Toward your parents you should exhaust the 
filial piety of your mind; toward your elder brother, its respectfulness ;. 


1 Philosophy of Yang Ming, Book 4, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., Book 2, p. 12. 

3Tbid., Book 1, p. 56 f, 

4 Doctrine of the Mean, Ch. 25, { 2, p. 282. 


+ See page 60. 
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toward your village clan, your neighbors, your kindred, and your relatives 
its complaisance. harmony, respectfulness and docility. When you see 
others disrespectful, you should not become angry. When you see others 
prosperous, you should not covet their wealth and advantage. Within 
yourself you should practice that which is right and not that which is 
wrong. It is really not necessary that you should hear it when others 
say that you are right, nor do you need to hear it when they speak of your 
mistakes.” 

Mao nodded his head and bowed in thanks. 

‘Since you are unable to discuss or hear right or wrong,” said Yang Ming, 
“you are saved the necessity of making distinctions between a great deal of 
idle, useless right and wrong. The discussion of truth and error begets 
truth and error and brings forth trouble and vexation. By hearing good 
and evil one adds to one’s right and wrong and to one’s troubles. Since 
you cannot speak or hear, you are spared a good deal of useless good and 
evil, as well as much trouble and vexation. You are much more cheerful, 
happy, and self-possessed than others.” 

Mao struck his breast, pointed toward heaven, and replaced his feet on 
the ground. 

Thereupon Yang Ming said, “ My instruction to you to-day is that it 
is only necessary to act in accordance with your mind and not necessary 
to speak; that it is only necessary to comply with your mind and not 
necessary to hear.” 

Mao prostrated himself, saluted, and departed. (Philosophy of Wang 
Yang Ming, Book 4, pp. 83 and 84.) 

In its practical aspects, Wang Yang Ming’s ethical system places 
special emphasis upon action as the sine qua non of moral progress, 
Knowledge and action, theory and practice, are so inter-related that the 
former does not exist without the latter. Nature can be developed only 
as the individual directly applies what he knows. In event he fails to 
act, the knowledge which he supposes himself to have, has not really 
been acquired, Here Wang is not far from pragmatism, which urges that 
the truth of an idea consists in its verifiability. As Paul 8. Reinsch has 
pointed out in “ Intellectual and Political Currents in the Far East” (page 
138), this phase of his philosophy has doubtless had a profound influence 
upon students in Japan and China. 


[The Chinese regard Wang Yang Ming as the great exponent of 
Conscience. Chang Chih Tung did much to revive the study of his 
philosophy.—Ed. ] 


EMBROIDERY 


WAVE MOTIVE 
From the lower edge of a silk gauze coat. 


Design. The drawing is full of distinction, consisting of conventional waves with bats 
and at the top a ‘ water-fairy tlower’ growing out of a rock. 


Colour. The ground is dark puce-brown silk gauze, the decoration in blue and white 
of different shades, the bats being marked with reddish brown. 


Method. Marvellously executed on silk gauze of square mesh with floss silk in 
tent stitch. 
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CHINESE EMBROIDERY AND 
OTHER ART TEXTILE WORK’ 


By ARTHUR STANLEY, M.D., LOND. 
Curator of the Shanghai Museum 


The bronzes, porcelain and art textile work existing at the 
present day demonstrate the high position which China holds in 
decorative art. The salient features of Chinese, as distinguished 
from Western art, is the persistence of certain typical elements 
of ornament through many centuries, doubtless due to a profound 
veneration for the past. Chinese art textile work appears to 
show, more than any other of the art crafts, these special charac- 
teristics ; and, moreover, is that in which Chinese best compares 
with Western work. 

A great artist in words has said that no sorrow on earth 
could withstand the artistic satisfaction of beholding a piece of 
yellow satin. The colour of Chinese embroidery is its chief 
charm. In the actual manipulation of stitchery they have the 
facility of the spider. The Chinese as a race have the patience 
of Job and the finest embroidery is the result of the silent toil 
of years. There is a witchery in stitchery which it is difficult to 
withstand. The richly wrought embroideries, tapestries and 
brocades of China appear to have a special fascination for the 
foreigner visiting the country which is, if anything, increased by 
long residence. 

The art of needlework is nearly as old as that of weaving. 
So soon as fabrics were made the need for embellishment arose. 
It is due to the impermanence of the materials that embroideries 
more ancient than the old bronzes do not now exist.. Inasmuch as 
the art of embroidery is largely one dealing with work in silk, 
and sericulture having originated in China some 4,000 years ago, 
it is reasonable to conclude that embroidery also originated in 
China. Some of the earliest embroideries still existing were 
discovered by Aurel Stein in the hidden chapel of the Cave 
Temple of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-Huang and date back 
prior to the 10th century, that is to say, to the Tang dynasty. 

Stein describes a large embroidered picture on silk of Buddha 
and his disciples with good drawing and harmonious colouring; a 


*Read before the Society on April 10th, 1913, at which meeting a 
collection illustrating Art Textile Work was exhibited, details of some of 
which form the illustrations given. 
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cushion cover with floral ornament and tracery resembling that 
used in Chinese embroidery of the present day; together with 
some silk tapestries and damasks. Although Khotan was a sort 
of half-way house between Eastern and Western Asia, it is 
probable that these embroideries were of Chinese design although 
influenced by Greeco-Buddhist art as developed in Central Asia ; 
the technique and the whole treatment of these Stein embroideries 
is frankly Chinese. 

In dealing with any department of Chinese art it may be. 
remembered that China was a mature nation long before any of 
the present European nations existed. Printing originated in 
China 400 years before Europe. The art of China, as we see it 
preserved at the present day in Museums and elsewhere, represents 
the result of a very complete and slow moving evolution. 

As in other arts, so in embroidery and allied textile arts, 
religion has been a potent influence, particularly Buddhism. The 
comparative influence of Roman Catholicism on the art of Europe 
and of Buddhism on the art of China and the Orient would form 
a fascinating subject for study. 

The other influences which inspired textile ornament were 
the ceremonies of the court and officials, whose robes and 
trappings, especially during the Tang dynasty and later periods, 
gave full scope for the decorative artist. These were later 
reflected and elaborated in the costumes of the theatre. It may 
be -noted that of the costumes and trappings of the Buddhist 
religion, court officials and the theatre, the most resplendent were 
intended for masculine adornment. In China it has ever been the 
male bird that was most resplendent and outwardly attractive. 

The consummation of art textile work came in the reign of 
Chiien Lung, A.D. 1736 to 1795, when the most beautiful 
tapestries, brocades, damasks and embroideries were produced. 
The subsequent decline of taste and art craft was gradual, but 
during recent years the decadence has been accelerated since the 
country was flooded with factory-made goods.’ Perhaps the last 
stage is represented by the so-called ‘Canton embroidery”? made 
to meet a “foreign taste,” which is synonymous with vulgarity, 
and for the special delectation of the globe-trotter, whose pockets 
the Chinese know too well how to empty. The average globe- 
trotter likes realism and prefers pure imitation of natural forms 
to the formal fancies of earlier date which have made Chinese art 
the individual thing that it is held to be to-day. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the modern ‘‘Canton embroidery” with its 
meretricious ornament has practically no artistic merit and is 
merely a product of a period of crude commercialism. 

Art textile work, so far as China goes, has sung its swan 
song and it will probably be many years before the art spirit will 
again descend among the people. After the storm and stress of 


EMBROIDERY 


PANEL SHOWING PRECISION AND GRACE DUE TO CLEVER STITCHERY AND CHOICE OF COLOUR 


Design. There is an unusual amount of work about this panel. The ground is well 
drawn and there springs from it a thick stem which narrows towards the top of the panel. 
Growing from this are dainty flowers arranged in groups of six round a central one. Here 
and there are buds, side views of flowers and half-open flowers. Leaves spring off here and 
there from the stem and are more gracefully drawn than is usual. The bird is well drawn 
as are the butterflies. The panel is well balanced and forms a pleasing whole from a 
designer’s point of view. 


Colour. Red is rather a hot background for blues, greens and browns. ‘The colours 
are well shaded into each other. The scheme of the bird is very refined. The cold greens 
used in the green and white flowers, and the leaves belonging to them harmonise much 
better with the background than do the yellow-greens of the rest of the leaves. 


Method. This example is beautifully worked in chain stitch with floss silk. The 
forms are entirely filled in with lines of close chain stitch, following their shape by the 
outline. The stems are worked in gold thread, couched through each chain-stitch with 
gold-red silk. The bird’s tail feathers have a centre line of some kind of metal thread, now 
tarnished, and the feather markings are worked in floss silk. The antennae of the 
butterflies appear to be of a fine black silk braid, couched down with white floss silk, in a 
very finely worked back stitching. This stitch does not often appear in Chinese work. 
The bird’s eye is of raised satin stitch with a black French knot in the centre. The small 
flowers have metal spangles for centres, but these are tarnished, 
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EMBROIDERY 
PANEL ON A PETTICOAL EMBROIDERED IN GOLD THREAD ON SCARLET SILK GAUZE, 


Design. Interesting and well spaced design of leaves, flowers, fruit and butterflies 
with a good border of thunder scroll and leaves interlaced. 


Colour, The pure gold on the scarlet ground with a border of black satin is an 
oriental splendour. 


Method. The leaves are couched with double gold thread following the contour of 
the leaf shapes, while the flowers and fruit are couched in lines folowing the weft of the 
ground material. The centre of the flowers is couched in a spiral, which always gives a 
beautiful play of light on the gold when it changes its direction. 
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modern change the intellectual leaders of the country may turn 
towards that which constitutes true greatness. Japan is now 
again turning its attention to its art and after many years China 
may do the same. Meanwhile let us ponder over the art of the 
past. 

The craft of the needle is the most domestic and delicate of 
all art crafts. It is, moreover, peculiarly a woman’s occupation, 
suited to her temperament, attuned to her delicate touch and 
adapted to her more secluded leisure. The origin of embroidery 
lies in the inherent tendency to beautify the home, 

Embroidery and hand-weaving gives abundant scope both 
for design and craftsmanship; from the splendid temple hangings 
and official coats full of mystic symbolism to the simple ornament 
of a child’s cap. 

Embroidery is essentially a personal art and requires so little 
apparatus as to render it the most accessible and commonly 
practised of all art crafts. This fact, alone, making for keen 
competition, tends towards a comparatively high degree of 
excellence. Considered as.an art of expression, apart from. its 
decorative value, embroidery has its own particular virtue ; certain 
textures and surfaces in Chinese work, such as the plumage of a 
bird and the colour and surfaces of flowers, being rendered by the 
needle with a beauty and truth beyond the ordinary range of 
pictorial art. In the retinue of beauty, among her sister arts of 
design, embroidery holds a special place. 

DESIGN 

In the beginning the embroiderers made their own designs. 
All the primitive peoples have made designs consisting usually of 
simple geometrical repeated forms. Xenophon said that even 
saucepans in a row could be made to appear beautiful. No books 
of designs would be available in these early days and, being 
unhampered by fashion, taste would be original. The principles 
of order, balance and construction would unconsciously be followed, 
natural forms supplying the inspiration and imagination having 
full play. So soon as, by the observation of beauty and incident, 
certain superior workers found that art did not consist in the 
imitation of nature, real designs would be evolved and, as these 
became repeated, they would be stored up in the memory and 
transmitted to the next generation to be finally recorded in books. 
Such books have been available in China certainly as early as the 
Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1279). Later there were books for the 
special use of embroiderers with woodcuts of conventional designs 
and decorative schemes. 

The Chinese are indebted to plants, flowers and fruits for 
many of their best designs. That these are rarely a mere imi- 
tation of the original shows the Chinese to be good designers, for 
natural forms are only of real value for design after they have 
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passed through the artist’s brain. The peach, peony, pomegranate, 
narcissus and lotus are treated so as to be full of rhythmic vitality 
and in keeping with the best conventional and aesthetic ornament. 
They appear to have the right perception of what detail to suppress 
and what to retain. They appreciate the worth of simplicity in 
ornament and know the value of an empty space. They practise 
restraint in decorative design. If one takes a good piece of hand- 
woven work or embroidery, it is seldom that any part of the 
decoration can be removed without sacrificing the general effect. 

As a rule Chinese design in textile work is very conventional 
and there is little growth, the pleasing effect being obtained by 
good arrangement and colour. Their figures are drawn with 
vigour but the details, such as hands and feet, are usually 
incorrect. In some cases, especially where the elements of 
decoration are symbolic, they are scattered without apparent 
design, the pleasing result being due to colour and the use of 
gold thread. In the matter of background the Chinese appear 
to have a passion for restless motives. While, in Europe, it is 
a generally recognised principle of design that the background 
should serve to show up the subject to the greatest advantage 
and not detract from it by asserting itself in any way, in China 
it is often necessary to scrutinize a piece of work to find out 
which is the principal subject and which is secondary matter. 
Thus, in the coat badges (p‘w fz) the background frequently 
consists of recurrent curved cloud and wave forms suggesting 
continuous motion : this would be considered wrong by a European 
designer but, in China, by frequent acquaintance, especially with 
the virtues of the Chinese fret, it produces a result giving complete 
artistic satisfaction. 

Recurrence in art expresses repose and is frequently used 
for border patterns, in which the Chinese are past masters. A 
border is required to give a sense of completeness. The elements 
used for border decoration are chiefly drawn from the key pattern 
and the svastika with its numerous modifications; from bats 
usually alternated with a written character such as “show” or 
“hsi,” floral scrolls, dragons and birds. A corner will nearly 
always be found treated in a satistactory manner by the Chinese 
as they are quite at home with geometrical patterns—the Chinese 
appear to have used the Grecian fret before the Greeks. 

The Chinese make a quite special use of winged creatures in 
textile ornament. Birds, bats and butterflies may be considered 
the particular decoration of Chinese embroidery and hand-woven 
work. Butterflies are worked with marvellous nicety and 
wonderful vitality. There is no slavish imitation of nature and 
these insect forms are idealised in a beautiful way. The bat is 
perhaps the most frequently used of all elements of decoration 
partly because of the beauty of the idealised animal and also 


VELVET 
Silk velvets are among the most beautiful of Chinese fabrics. 


Design An outer plain geometrical border built round a syastika symbol and an 
inner serolled border. A central foliated mass with peonies. 


Colour, The ground colour of the velvet pile is a light puce red. The svastika 
pattern, scrolled border and foliation is produced by a weit of deep blue silk. The flowers 
are paler than the ground colour and embellished by gold thread. 

Method. 


The pattern is mostly formed by omission of the velvet pile, 
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EMBROIDERY 
DRAGON Motive 


Design. The drawing is good, consisting of a well balanced Chinese mythieal dragon, 
the imperial symbol of the Manchu dynasty. Flame symbols above. In the upper right 
hand corner the flaming mundane egg or precious pearl (pao chu). This combination 
symbolises primitive chaos vivified by the forces of the earth resulting in the creation 
of life. 

Colour. The ground is silk gauze on which the dragon is worked in blue and white, 
the outline and the flames being accentuated in red, 


Method. Very fine work with floss silk in tent stitch. 
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because it is the emblem of happiness. Birds are drawn with 
admirable spirit and spontaneity. 

In the use of cloud and wave forms the Chinese approach 
perfection, as may be seen in the fine Ch‘ien Lung tapestries, in 
which also some amazingly good work is got in on the dragon 
and phoenix motives. 

In the velvets, by the use of spaces without pile for the 
purpose of ornament, peculiarly beautiful decorative effect is 
achieved. Bold floral decoration is generally employed combined 
with the dragon and phoenix motive and borders composed of 
delightful meanders, the salient features being often accentuated 
with gold thread ; the whole producing a richly wrought fabric 
showing fine rhythmic accords. 

The design of the damasks and satins, as used for ordinary 
clothing by the better classes, up to a few years ago were of 
considerable merit, practically all the elements of decoration found 
in the hand-woven work and embroideries being reproduced by the 
brocade loom ; especially the decorative use of the Chinese charac- 
ter. Within the last few years, owing to the vagaries of fashion 
and a general waning of taste, it is now seldom that a good design 
is seen on the figured silks and velvets, a meaningless floral 
ornament of an imitative character having taken the place of the 
former more refined decoration. 

In dealing with designs used in Chinese textile ornament an 
important point to note is their antiquity. The embellishment of 
silk was one of the earliest art crafts and the decoration invented 
for this purpose has been repeated in other arts. The comparatively 
modern arts of porcelain manufacture and enamelling on metals 
found in the old embroideries and brocades the chief inspiration 
for their patterns, most of which were copied with little 
modification from the older textile art. 


SYMBOLISM 


Chinese art seems to be more bound up with symbolism than 
that of any other country.’ It would be difficult to take up a 
piece of bronze, porcelain or textile ornament without finding 
some form of symbolic expression. ‘To communicate ideas by 
symbols has been the desire of man from the earliest times, being 
especially fostered by religious influence. Symbols are, in fact, a 
more concrete mode of expression than that conveyed by the 
portrayal of actual objects. The earliest symbols were simple and 
severe inform. The svastika or mystic cross FH is one of the most 
ancient symbols and appears common to Europe and Asia: in 
China it is regarded as the symbol of Buddha’s heart, that is to 
say, of the esoteric doctrines of Buddhism. In addition to the 
svastika the symbols most commonly met with in textile ornament 
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are the “pa chi hsiang” or eight Buddhist emblems of happy 
augury. Very frequently all the eight symbols are seen on one 
small piece of embroidery ; and they are, as a rule, very decorative 
in the Chien Lung tapestries assuming really beautifully drawn 
designs. Among more ancient symbols used in textile ornament 
are the “pa kua,” or the eight trigrams of divination and the 
dualistic “yin” and “yang” symbol. The “ shih-erh chang,” or 
the twelve ornaments, were embroidered on the sacrificial robes,. 
the emperor alone being entitled to wear all of them. Taoist 
symbols are also frequently used, such as the pilgrim’s gourd, the 
hare pounding the elixir of life in the moon, the peach or fruit of 
life and the sacred magic fungus (Polyporus lucidus.) The 
hundred antiques, especially the eight precious things, are often 
met with. Again these emblems may be combined cryptically in 
‘“‘rebus”’ fashion to form a sort of word puzzle usually signifying 
some pleasant wish. These symbols have a special delight in 
being far removed in meaning from the everyday world and more 
allied to apparitions from an imaginary dreamland calculated to 
cast a spell on the beholder. The mysterious is always attractive 
and these Chinese symbols have a fasvination all their own. As a 
rule, the Chinese of the present day take little interest in their 
own symbolism. 

All art is more or less symbolic in the mode of its expression. 
When the artist sets on paper in a few lines the outline of a face— 
those first few lines, which, as Ruskin said, do more to present the 
subject than any of the thousands of strokes made afterwards—he 
is using symbols. A face has no black boundary line but we have 
become accustomed to seeing the picture conceived within the 
outline. The outline is not itself beautiful: it is the conception 
of the artist’s brain which clothes the symbolic outline with the 
vesture of beauty. 


THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF THE. CHINESE 
CHARACTER 


Chinese writing is admittedly beautiful and it requires long 
practice to arrive at any degree of perfection. The Chinese have 
always considered writing as holding a peculiar place in the arts 
and this has done much to associate scholarship with art to their 
mutual benefit. This especially refers to painting, the chief 
characteristic of which is its calligraphic mode of execution. The 
Chinese artist in writing sees in a single line cause for intense 
admiration. Inasmuch as Chinese handwriting is brushwork of 
a high order, it follows that every Chinese who can write well has 
_ the making of a skilled artist in black and white. He has a fine 
delicacy and flexibility of touch so that, if he possesses any bent 


EMBROIDERY 
SHOWING THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF THE CHINESE WRITTEN CHARACTER 


Design. The main motive consists of the Shuang-hsi or ‘doublejoy’ character, the 
peculiar emblem of wedded bliss, indicating a special design for a trousseau. Above is a 
bat. the emblem of happiness, on whose head is a svastika. The design is completed by a 
fl i r) 

oral scroll. 


Colour. The ground colour is scarlet satin. The embroidery is in three shades of 
grey-blue and white, the head of the bat and the sepals of the flowers in brown. 


Method. Solidly worked in fine French knots with floss silk. Outlined with fine, 
white cord, couched invisibly. The work is b ‘autiful and of great exactitude. 
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EMBROIDERY 


SLEEVE PIECE, THE EMBopIMENT OF GRACE AND StBDUED CoLouR 


Design. The ‘water-fairy flower’ and butterflies. The lines have a flowing rhythm 
full of grace and distinction. 


Colour. Mainly in different shades of lapis blue, 


Method. Tt is executed on black silk gauze (square mesh) with floss silk in tent 
stitch. The outline of all the floral structure and the butterflies is done with gold thread 
couched with yellow silk. The gold thread is made of gold leat fixed to paper wound 
spirally round a core of scarlet silk. 
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for transferring to paper representations of objects of nature or 
the imagination, he would be expected to produce work having a 
special character. And apart from the excellent training the 
continuous practice of Chinese writing must be to any artist, the 
characters themselves possess a high decorative value and are an 
important source of inspiration in design. The quite marvellous 
faculty possessed by the Chinese in designing frets is undoubtedly 
closely connected with their facility in drawing characters. And 
the same influence is strongly marked in textile ornament. The 
Chinese character is very frequently used, chiefly in association 
with other symbolic forms, giving this branch of art craft an 
individual nature, which easily distinguishes it from that of other 
countries. Although: one occasionally sees ordinary writing 
beautifully worked on embroideries, the Chinese designer usually 
developes the character in an ornamental way, which makes it 
more beautiful from the point of view of design although still 
capable of being read as the original character and preserving its 
special meaning and symbolism. It is impossible without numerous 
illustrations to demonstrate this interesting subject but the 
examination of embroideries and woven work will in a large 
proportion of cases show how beautiful a factor of ornament in 
Chinese art is the written character. 


COLOUR 


Colour is the chief charm of Chinese art textile work. Even 
where the design is weak, the glorious massing of colour captures 
the eye and brings complete satisfaction. In the same manner 
the large use of gold thread both in embroidery and woven work, 
much increases the richness of the effect. Many of these richly 
wrought fabrics show an oriental splendour, which the occidental 
appreciates more when they are toned down by considerable fading. 
In the East there is a craving for brilliant colour doubtless due to 
the intensification of the rainbow hues of life. When new, the 
colours are a trifle flamboyant sometimes; but it is more than 
probable that the Chinese, with their reverence for age, think 
beyond the present and purposely make the original colours too 
bright in order that the final result after years of mellowing may 
be the more perfect. They certainly have this in view in painting 
pictures. 

In embroidery we look for colour in mass rather than line 
work. In Chinese embroidery the colour schemes are most brilliant, 
the blues being especially good and satisfactory, the yellows and 
oranges less so. The colours are usually high in tone and 
harmonize well in most cases. They have the effect of making 
our low-toned Western work appear very subdued by comparison. 
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By the use of French knot for filling in forms the Chinese 
obtain the fullest colour value, the tint being reflected from the 
depths of the projecting knots and producing a very deep and 
intense effect unattainable by other means. Satin stitch worked 
with floss silk gives very pure and lively flat colour effects and 
shading. 

The colours in all the best embroideries and woven work 
appear to be vegetable in origin. The pure blue was derived from 
indigo, the reds and yellows from safflower, the scarlets from 
madder. 


METHOD OF WORKING AND MATERIALS 
EMBROIDERY 


The materials used in Chinese embroidery are floss silk, gold 
thread and a tightly twisted variety of silk like English purse silk. 
The floss silk is an untwisted glossy silk which is used for filling 
spaces, producing a lively effect of light and shade when the 
direction of the stitch is changed. It is also used for shading, at 
which the Chinese are particularly clever, formalising their work 
in a way which is very decorative. The gold thread is usually made 
of tinsel twisted spirally round a scarlet silk core. It seldom 
tarnishes and is almost invariably fixed in position by couching 
with yellow silk. It is very frequently used for outlining floral 
and other ornament; in spirals for representing the sun and the 
centres of flowers: in masses when a particularly rich effect of 
cloud or sea is required ; and in borders for meanders. 

The stitches used are simple and few in number, namely : (1) 
Satin stitch, and long and short stitch which is a development of 
it. (2) French knots. (8) Stem stitch. (4) Couching. (5) Chain 
stitch, which is worked beforehand and applied to the material 
afterwards and (6) Split stitch. 

In Chinese work the outlines are quite true, most remarkably 
so for stitchery: they never seem to lose their drawing. The 
design is, of course, first drawn with a brush. 

The colour and workmanship in Chinese embroidery are in 
most cases so excellent that they compensate for any deficiencies 
there may be in design. Compared with Western embroidery that 
of China shows few stitches. All the stitches, on the other hand, 
used in China are used in the present day in the West. From 
the Western point of view there is too much couched outline in 
Chinese work: this is considered a quick way of hiding a poor 
margin : couched outline makes a clear line, however, and is the 
only way of using gold thread in embroidery. The use of French 
knot to fill in forms is one of the characteristics of Chinese work. 
The Chinese satin stitch is usually perfect work, spidery in its 


EMBROIDERY 


SLEEVE PIECE ON GREY FIGURED SILK 


Design. The growth is good, beginning at the bottom with a heavy stem and 
narrowing towards the top. The heavy masses are well distributed, the heaviest flower 
being in the centre and lighter ones at the top and bottom, divided from the centre one 
by butterflies and smaller masses. The seed-vessels and pistils are very beautifully drawn 
in two of the flowers, as also are the butterflies. 


Colour. Very pleasing. Rather low in tone: the greens are better than the reds. 
The blend is beautiful and the colours are well distributed. The touch of black in the 
butterflies giyes them a certain air of distinction and separation from the floral part. The 
use of the white cord for outline draws the whole together and gives unity to what would 
otherwise be a rather spotty conglomeration of no less than eight distinct colours and 
twenty five shades, 


Stitches, treatment, etc. The treatment is flat, as is usual in Chinese embroidery 
The whole is executed in French knots in floss silk. The outline is of cream-coloured cord 
couched at intervals of about } inch with fine silk. In working the butterflies, the 
markings on the wings are shown by this couched cord, and the antenna are depicted in 
the same way, with the exception that they are couched with black silk. The 
workmanship is at fault in the couching of this cord, as in several places it is becoming 
unravelled at the ends which are cut off short instead of being taken through to the wrong 
side of the material and fastened there. The regularity and fineness of the French knots 
is little short of marvellous. The small spots: on the wings of the butterflies are rather 
uncommon and yery pleasing. The shading is well graduated, in some places suggesting 
a wash-drawing. 


EMBROIDERY 
SLEEVE PIECE SHOWING A MAsS OF SYMBOLISM WORKED WITH MARVELLOUS NICETY. 


Design. This panel is well filled with a design chiefly symbolical. 


Colour, Not so refined as usual, but still, very bright and rich. Prevailing tone 
blue with touches of green, yellow and black, 


Method. Solidly worked in fine French knots with floss silk. Outlined with fine 
white cord, couched invisibly. There is a little scroll-work in yellow and green cord: 
neither colour looks well on the red background. A butterfly at one end has antennzx of 
gold thread couched in loops. The work is very bevutiful and resembles machine work 
in its exactitude. Satin stitch shows off the beauty of the floss silk much better than 


this tight knotted work, but the latter wears better, 


OTHER ART TEXTILE WORK. Tis 


fineness, as is also their shading; in both of which they make 
special use of floss silk. In Chinese embroidery the texture of 
the ground material is not shown so much nor is the twist of the 
silk made to give its value to the ornament so much as in Western 
work. But in the actual skill with the needle the Chinese appear 
to be far ahead of most Western embroiderers. 

The Chinese use pretty much the same implements as the 
Western world and embroidery is mostly worked in a frame 
pivoted on two upright supports. 

Chinese embroidery is the model for good flat treatment of 
plant forms. Their method of work is almost unapproachable. 
They produce marvellous effects, often with one or two shades, 
mainly with their skill in placing the stitches, the direction of 
which they constantly change, obtaining a pleasant play of light 
and shade. They frequently use the method of voiding, that is 
- to say, leaving the grousd to show between the petals of flowers 
and leaves in a manner which is somewhat like the use of ties in 
stencilling. Their manipulative skill is wonderful. They have 
certainly reached the top notch in French knot. The term 
“French knot” is somewhat of an anomaly considering the special 
frequency and delightful effect of its use in Chinese work. In 
China it goes by the name of “ Peking” stitch, although most of 
it comes from Mid-China, especially Soochow and Hangchow. 

The articles most frequently embroidered are costumes, 
temple hangings and shrine cloths, shoes, pipe-cases, purses and 
fans. In some of the fans the back and front are precisely 
similar, the ends of the threads being neatly concealed. 


Hanp Woven SILK oR TAPESTRY 


Tapestry or hand woven silk (k‘o ssw) is wrought in a loom 
and upon a warp stretched along a frame. The weft is not thrown 
across these vertical threads by a shuttle but the many short 
threads, often of various colours, are put across with a bobbinlike 
wooden needle. Some of these tapestries appear as if made in 
pieces and joined together afterwards: this is due to defective 
workmanship and failure to avoid vertical lines in the pattern. 
Hand woven silk is largely used for pictures, screens, temple 
hangings, costumes and coat badges (pw tz). These are almost 
without exception beautiful, a stained glass window effect being 
obtained by the clear-cut colour masses. 


BROCADE 


Chinese brocade is usually a polychrome material of great 
richness made of silk, in which gold thread is often introduced, 
worked on a loom with a shuttle, the figuring being in the weft. 
Those of the Chien Lung period show the best designs and finest 
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colouring. They are used for temple hangings, for outer gar- 
ments, wall hangings and screens. 


DAMASK 


Under the category of damasks may be included those 
Chinese silk fabrics or figured silks with an absolutely flat surface 
in which the ground, its richest portion, resembles satin, the 
figure or patterning remaining dull. They are commonly used 
for the outer garment. The material appears to retain its 
excellent durable quality at the present day but the designs have 
undergone a considerable degradation. In some of these damasks 
the pattern is developed in velvet pile. 


VELVET 


Velvet appears to have originated in China and to have 
reached a high state of perfection before being introduced into 
Europe. They are among the most beautiful of Chinese fabrics, 
Both the warp and weft and the pile are usually silk of high 
quality. The designs may be bold or intricate and are often of 
exceptional beauty. The design is generally produced by the 
exposure of a coloured weft, an additional beauty being the 
frequent use of gold thread for elaborating the scheme of 
decoration. They are used for temple decoration, wall hangings 
and mats. The most beautiful velvets appear to have been made 
in China during the 18th century. 


CARPETS 


Although it is difficult to obtain good carpets at the present 
day in China, there are examples extant of carpetry of a very high 
order. The most beautiful appear to have been produced in the 
North from lamb’s-wool, which has an appearance closely 
resembling silk. Pleasing designs in magnificent blues and 
harmonious browns are met with, and these carpets can compare 
well in beauty with any produced in other parts of the world. 
Silk carpets and rugs are sometimes met with, in which the 
design may show a Western Asiatic influence. The so-called 
“Tientsin” carpets were made of camel’s wool, being very durable: 
the colours usually dull blues, reds and browns: the designs, 
simple geometrical forms for the most part, founded on the thunder 
scroll and svastika, together with symbolic ornament. These 
carpets are worked on a vertical loom like the tapestry loom, the 
design being knotted into the warp tuft by tuft, the pattern 
developing at the back: the fringes are the loose ends of the 
warp. Carpets are use for covering the k‘ang or raised bench 
- heated by a stove found in the Northern houses on which the 
dwellers recline, for temple mats and for saddle cloths. 


EMBROIDERY (HSIU) 
BaAbGe OF Rank (PurZzU) 


Design. Out of a conventional waye motive project three rocks. On the central rock 
stands a natural bird (Egret, signifying a civil official of the sixth rank); while on the rocks 
at the side grow on the right a conventionalised peach tree, the emblem of longevity, 


beautifully drawn, and on the left a peony. The sky is occupied by scrolled masses of a 


cloud motive, a red sun and two flying bats, the emblem of happiness. 

Colour. The ground is black satin, the embroidered parts being a harmony in white, 
blues, greens, reds and yellows. 

Method. The sun is embroidered with floss silk in stem stitch worked spirally from 
the centre, the remainder is almost entirely done in satin stitch with floss silk. 


ea ba 


TAPESTRY OR HAND WOVEN SILK (K‘O SSU) 
BADGE OF RANK (P‘uTzv) 


Design. The bird is well drawn. full of life and flying towards a conventional sun. 
The background, though somewhat restless, shows a decorative treatment of a scrollike 
cloud motive. The border, consisting of the bat emblem of happiness is simple, pleasing 
and well spaced, balancing the rest of the design nicely. 


Colour. Subdued and pleasing. The background is black; the clouds of lapis-lazuli 
blue with an edging of paler blue and limited by gold thread; the sun is brick red; the 
bird has mustard yellow beak and legs with a body of sienna colour above and white below, 
some of the shading on the plumage being done with a brush. 


Method. Hand woven. There is little attempt to join the parts up where the colours 
meet in vertical lines, as is usual in Chinese work of this description. 


EMBROIDERY 


PURSE, (carried in the belt). 


An exquisite bit of colour and design. 


Design. A nicely drawn butterfly in conventional form. The circular figure at the 
end of the body is a decorative ‘show character, signifying ‘a myriad ages,’ in Chinese, ‘wean 
shou, which is the equivalent of the Japanese ‘ban zai’ The eyes are curiously detached 
from the head. An example of a turn-over design, i.e. one with the two sides exactly 
alike. The symmetry is very pleasing, but the Chinese usually prefer a balanced 
pattern, with two sides of an object in perfect balance but not-alike. 


Colour. General effect cold, owing to mixture of blue and black, The touches of 
shell-pink and delicate greens and greys furnish a pleasant balance. 


Method. The work is executed in chain stitch. This stitch, worked in lines to fill 
a solid mass like this has a granulated appearance not unlike fine French knot work. 
The eyes are padded and worked in satin stitch in floss silk; the rest appears to be in 
fine purse silk. The black scrolled outline is very effective. The shoe-shaped markings 
on the wings are outlined with fine white beaded cord couched down. The edges are 
darned in blue and black embroidery silk; both little patterns are very pleasant. The 
piping cord is sewn by hand with over-cast stitch. 


EMBROIDERY 


Mancuu Civit OFFIciaAl’s BADGE OF RANK (P‘urzv) 


(It is worn on the back and front of the coat and is about one foot square.) 


Shows beautiful work of remarkably even tent stitch, the design being full of; 
Buddhist symbolism. 


Design. The drawing is fine and, with the exception perhaps of the bird, the design 
is entirely conventional. The land is shown by oblique paralled lines at the lowest pert 
above this the wave motive with a rock on which the bird (Egret) stands ; the remainder 
of the background is occupied by scroll-like clouds. Scattered among the waves and 
clouds are eight Buddhist symbols of happy augury. This example illustrates the idea 
that Chinese design looks best when it is formalised, e.g. by being worked on square mesh, 
which gives a reason for angular drawing. 


Colour, The colour is soft, blue predominating with touches of various greens and 
yellows. The Venetian red of the bird’s beak, feet and legs is very effective. 


Method, This is a most refreshing piece of work as there is not a knot to be seen 
in it anywhere. It is executed on black silk gauze (square mesh) with floss silk and is in 
tent stitch throughout. This stitch is carried right through with the exception of the 
border lines, which are of gold thread couched treble with yellow silk, and the sun, which 
is of a much finer gold thread, couched spirally with yellow silk. ‘This example shows 
the durability of the gold thread generally used by the Chinese. There is a nice bit of 
interlacing pattern in the sky opposite to the sun, one of the Pa chi hsiang (eight 
Buddhist emblems), the ‘endless knot.’ 


OTHER ART TEXTILE WORK. T> 


MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILE WorK 


Drawn thread work, which is a sort of textile mutilation, 
where either warp or weft is withdrawn with the object of making 
geometrical patterns, is done in China very cleverly, but appears 
to be a foreign innovation introduced by the French catholic 
missionaries. Lace, especially silk lace, is also made in China and 
appears to have had the same origin. There does not at any time 
appear to have been any desire or real demand in China for 
fancy work for under-garments or furniture decoration such as 
occasions such a cruel waste of time in the West. Although 
much of the embroidery of China resembles the fancy work of the 
West in being red with the blood of slaughtered time, it would 
appear that the Chinese get more real art value out of work which 
must sometimes represent the silent toil of years. 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge the help given, when 
dealing with the technical details of embroidery, by my sister, 
Miss Marion Stanley, Teacher of Embroidery at the Lancaster 
School of Art. 


MONGOLIA AFTER THE GENGHI- 
ZIDES AND BEFORE 
THE MANCHUS. 


By E. P. PARKER 


Perhaps there is no part of Mongol history less clearly 
elucidated than the period 13868-1644; that is, the space of time 
during which the native Chinese dynasty of Ming (3) ruled over 
the “Highteen Provinces” (+ A #) (then numbering fifteen) of 
China proper, leaving the nominal vassal states of Japan, Corea, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, India, Burma, Indo- 
China, and even Formosa and Loochoo, to look after themselves. 
What happened in Mongolia during these 275 years, after the 
Genghizides 3¢ #1 had disappeared, and before the Manchus took 
their place at Peking? Our chief authority for reply is the 
retrospective history of the Ming dynasty, chapters 327, 328, and 
some further casual allusions to Tartar events scattered through 
the chronicles of the Emperors, chapters 1 to 24. 

The Manchu Emperor ordered the compilation of the Ming 
dynasty history in 1679, and it was completed about fifty years 
later. It opens the account of the Genghizide Mongols (whom 
the Ming dynasty drove completely out of China) by calling them 
Tata $€ #4, a very old word for a tribe of Turks in the Kerulon 
valley fit fj 7 or bi & fe YF; this word appears in every dynastic 
history beginning with A.D. 880, and always in connection with 
Turk or Turkoid tribes between the River Onon and the River 
Kerulon & a or #4 HE Ya. 

The last Mongol Emperor, Toghon Timur & ## ts Ac 52, fled 
from Peking to Mongolia in the summer of 1367: the new Ming 
dynasty begins officially with the year 1868, and during the 
interval Toghon Timur did his best to harry the Chinese 
frontiers: his headquarters were at the old shang-tu or ‘upper 
capital” of Kublai Khan @ & 2, whose hunting expeditions 
there have been so graphically described by Marco Polo: it is 
situated a little to the north-west of Dolonor % f # # on the 
northern bend of the River Lwan # (Lat. 424 N., Long. 116 E.) 
which passes Jéhol #4 ¥ 5i and enters the sea to the south-west 
of the new treaty-port of ‘Ts‘in-wang-tao #® £ &. This 
“Xanadu” of the poets was officially known as K‘ai-p‘ting Fu 
fi 78: in 1369 the victorious Ming troops took this place, 
together with several highly important Mongol prisoners. Toghun 
Timur himself moved further north to Dalai Nor (Lat. 434, 


ERRATUM 
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Long. 117) whence his generals were sent to continue their 
depredations. A Chinese expedition was sent out in 1870 by way 
of the Nank‘ou Pass J& Mf i and Shibartai (near Kara-balgassun); 
but meanwhile news reached them that Toghon Timur was dead. 
The “city” at Dalai Nor was officially known as Ying-ch‘ang Fu 
#@ A: at its sack Toghon’s heir, Aiyushlitala 38 mk ak 2 3B HR, 
succeeded in escaping with a handful of followers, but the 
grandson, Maitilipala Ei #) 5! 7 #, was captured, together with 
the archives, a number of ex-imperial women, and considerable 
booty in gems, etc. The Ming Emperor, an ex-Buddhist priest, 
who never was known to behave ignobly, treated his prisoner 
honourably, created him a marquess, and conferred upon his 
grandfather Toghon the posthumous title of Shun Ti JK # or 
“Destiny |—obeying Emperor,” by which he is invariably 
known to history: Maitilipala was also sent with a conciliatory 
message to his father, but it had no effect. 

Meanwhile Aiyushlitala took up his abode in the old Mongol 
capital of Karakorum #1 7K, whence he breathed defiance : in 1372 
an army was sent out via Yen-mén }fe PI BA or “Goose Gate” 
Pass (Lat. 39, Long. 113). There was fighting on the Kerulon 
if 3, Orkhon f ® #, and Tola Rivers + #, all specifically 
mentioned; also in the Etzinai 2* $ 7% and Tunhwang KX WY I 
regions more to the south-west: about 2,000 prisoners, including 
many highly-placed personages, were taken by the various 
columns sent out: in 1374 there was some further fighting at 
Anguli Nor and on the Shira Muren # }I (east of Dalai Nor) 
where several royal personages were captured or decapitated. 

In the year 1378 Aiyushlitala (according to Howorth also 
known as Biliktu Ahagan) died and was succeeded by his son 
Tokuz Timur i % &%.—With regard to this word deliktu or 
“wise,” it may be noted that quite a number of the Turkish 
khagans and teghins * $i of the 7th and 8th centuries were 
called bilya, which word also appears in the recently discovered 
bilingual inscriptions on stone (Turkish Jilgé, Chinese p‘i-k‘a or 
pi-li-ka St % fm)—The Emperor of China sent an autograph 
letter of condolence by special envoy; but all in vain. Amongst 
the Mongol leaders sent by Tokuz Timur to parade their hosts 
in the Dalai Nor region was a native of Karajang W% #) 3 who 
had shared in the fighting of 1372: this district is the Caraian 
or Karazan of Marco Polo and Rashideddin, and in distinction 
to the chaganjang or “white barbarians,” refers to the “black 

barbarians” of Yin Nan, of which province both Kublai and his 
son Essen + 36 Timur & AH had been governors a century 
or more earlier than this. The point is interesting, because one 
of the generals on the Chinese side was Muh Ying vk 3%, who at 
various times fought against Turfan, the Tibetans, and the 
Burmese Shans (1382): on this occasion (1381) he marched 
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out by way of Etzinai to Karakorum, and returned with a great 
number of Mongol prisoners, other distinguished generals carried 
off victories in the Ordos (& ti W) (1881) and Barin (B i) 
regions (1887), the latter north of the Shira Muren. The total 
result of these expeditions was that over 200,000 persons either 
voluntarily submitted to China or were forced to do so. The 
most successful of the Chinese Generals during these twenty 
years of war were St Tah (#% #) and Lan Yih (# =): the latter 
was now specially entrusted by the Emperor with a new army of 
150,000 men with a view to crushing the ‘Northern Yuan” once 
for all. It must be explained that Yaian (st) was the Chinese 
dynastic designation adopted by the Genghizide rulers of China, 
and it is therefore interesting to note that the new Emperor of 
the Ming dynasty in a way recognised the ex-imperial quality 
of the Tata. Lan Ytih marched out by way of Barin land and 
attacked Tokuz Timur at his headquarters near Dalai Nor. The 
Chinese term here used in Pu-yii‘rh (3 # 54) Hai (##) or “ Fish- 
catching Sea”: the Mongol word Buir Nor is used in some maps. 
Both seem to refer to Dalai Nor, which must not be confused 
with a second Dalai Nor into which the River Kerulon runs, 
and a Buir Nor near it into which the River Khalka runs. The 
Chinese name is very ancient; for about 1,000 years before this, 
a Tartar warrior (4 4 #iL) is said to have imported some Japanese 
(#F and €&) fishermen to work on the lake; possibly, therefore, the 
Mongol name Buir or Pir is derived from the Chinese Pu-yi-‘rh, 
though, of course it may be the other way. Tokuz Timur and 
his heir effected their escape, but his second son, his wife, and 
a number of princesses, besides 70,000 miscellaneous individuals 
and 100,000 animals were captured: the Karajang general and 
his host (presumably of Karajang troops) also surrendered to 
the victorious Chinese, and the whole “north of the desert % 4b” 
region was soon swept clear of the Tata: it must be confessed 
that this last statement leaves it doubtful if after all the northern 
Dalai Nor and Buir Nor are not meant. Wnfortunately the 
distinguished General Lan Yiih was detected in a liaison with 
his prisoner, Tokuz Timur’s queen, and she had to commit 
suicide to save the situation. The second son was exiled to 
Loochoo (Sif #8) for uttering reproaches in connection with his 
mother’s suicide. Tokuz Timur and his chief minister fled once 
more to Karakorum, but he was intercepted on the River Tola 
by one Esuticl (th 3# % 52), and was subsequently strangled, 
together with his heir: the horde was now completely dispersed : 
the survivors were placed under the charge of the military 
district then known as Toyen (#% 64), roughly corresponding to that 
part of extramural Chih Li province known under the Manchu 
dynasty as the commandership of Jéhol (#4 # 54): this, again, 
would point to the southerly lake having been the scene of action. 
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Up to this point the Ming dynasty seems to have known 
almost nothing of the Western Mongols, but along the line of 
the great wall of what we now call Chih Li province, and outside 
of it, were now definitely established the three wei (= #f) or 
military marches : so far as we can gather, these were as follows : 
(1) the To-yen military district roughly corresponded with Jéhol, 
and extended from the Hi-Féng K‘ou (3 4 A) Pass to Stian-hwa 


comes from old Corea *} f#, which once included what we now 
call South Manchuria, a misnomer, for the Manchus only descended 
into it 270 years ago when they marched south from their native 
haunts to the conquest of China. At the time of which we are 
treating these three semi-independent hybrid-Mongol districts 
were together placed by the founder of the Ming dynasty - under 
one of his sons 3 # © called the fw-sz #6 W) or military 
proconsul of To-ning X¢ $ ; but the real Mongols, or Tata, from 
time to time swept over the place, which thus did double “ buffer ”’ 
service between the Tata and the Chinese. Later on two other 
imperial princes, those of Tsin # (Shan Si) and Yen #¢ (Peking), 
were created semi-independent satraps in the north of China, 
having each the duty of inspecting Uliangha JU E WS, for so the 
three Wei were called as a whole—alternately each year. The 
Emperor’s own capital was at Nanking: the Prince of Yen 
(afterwards himself emperor) was the Emperor’s fourth son, and 
Peking was the metropolis of his satrapy: when he became 
Emperor, Peking became the capital of China. 

We have seen that Tokuz Timur who, the Ming historians 
distinctly say was the son of Aiyushlitala, was killed by Esutiel, 
according to Howorth a relative; according to the Chinese a 
subordinate. Howorth also gives Tokuz Timur the alternative 
name of Ussakhal, and describes him as the brother of Aiyushlitala. 
The Chinese say that complete anarchy now reigned in Mongolia 
for a few years, and that during this anarchy there were four 
more successive Khagans, the very names of whom were unknown 
to China, except as to the last, whom the Chinese call K‘un ## 
Timur (Howorth’s Gun Timur). But Howorth gives two 
Khagans, both sons of Tokuz Timur, reigning from 1389-1392 
and from 1392-1399: he says their names were respectively 
Engke Soriktu and Elbek, and that Elbek was the father of Gun 
Timur, who reigned from 1400-1402. If, therefore, we count in 
the murderer and probable usurper Esutiel asa Tata Ahagan, then 
we have the ‘whole six with Aiyushlitala” and ‘whole five 
with Tokuz Timu and ending with K‘un Timur” of the Chinese 
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,historians. According to the Chinese statements, the latter was. 
murdered by Kwei-li-ch‘ih & WH A in 1402: it is not stated who 
this personage was ; but, as Howorth says, Uldshei Timur, brother 
of Gun Timur, reigned from 1402-1412, and as both Turks and 
Mongols were in the habit of slurring over their medial & and g, 
we are perhaps safe in identifying the sound Wet-li-ch‘ih with 
Uldshei, on the assumption that an initial & can be slurred over too. 
This sovereign dropped the imperial Chinese title of ‘ North 
Yuan,” and contented himself with the national designation 
of “ Tata.” ~*~ 

Meanwhile there had been a demise of the crown in China: 
in 1398 the Founder was succeeded at Nanking by his 
grandson, # ##. But the able and ambitious satrap of Peking, his 
uncle the Prince of Yen, soon contrived to frighten him away, 
and in 1402 usurped the vacant throne: the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the imperial wanderer who is supposed to have 
disguised himself for many years as a mendicant priest and even 
to have lived quietly in West China, is said to be the origin of 
China’s extraordinary activity in the line of maritime discovery : 
eunuch after eunuch, familiar as palace servants with the features 
of the phantom fugitive, sailed in command of fleets and military 
expeditions to Java, India, Ceylon, Arabia, and even Africa in 
order, as the romance goes, to secure his person. Previous to 
mounting the throne, this usurping uncle had, from his satrapy 
at Peking, actively seconded his brother, the fu-sz of Ta-ning 
above mentioned, in his efforts to reduce the three hybrid-Mongol 
military Wer to order ; but it seems this jealous brother actually 
joined the separate Mongol rulers of the three Wei in an intrigue : 
he was accordingly subdued by his imperial brother after a 
campaign, and exiled to Kiang Si province & & in central China, 
his appanage of T'a-ning being as a sequel divided between the 
three Wei. 

In notifying Uldshei, the Tata Khagan, of his accession, 
the new Chinese Emperor discovered that the said Uldshei was 
at war with the Oirats K #) or “ Allies.”” The name seems to 
occur once even in Genghizide history as Wai-la-tai (# ¥) W) The 
Manchus called them £-/u-(¢ (JH % 4). These were the 
Western Mongols, who gradually developed long afterwards 
into the Kalmuck empire of “Chorlok Khan,” so graphically 
described by Bell of Antermony in the 18th century ; what he means 
by “ Kontaysha,” is the A‘wn ¢‘ai-shi (8) or ‘chief daidji” 8 
of the Chorlos division of the Four Allies. The Emperor therefore 
notified the Oirats and the Prince of Hami "§ 4% (Marco Polo’s 
Kamul) of his accession too, in consequence of which Uldshei, 
scenting danger, through some agency got the Prince of Hami 
poisoned. A word must be added about the rise of these 
mysterious Oirats. On the fall of the Genghizide dynasty in 1368, 
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one Mungké Timur (4 ¥) had constituted himself Oirat sovereign : 
on his- death the horde divided his dominions between three 
chieftains, who received the Chinese advances favourably, 
exchanged missions with Peking and finally, in 1409, received 
Chinese princely titles. 

Uldshei the Tata Ahagan was murdered in 1408 by a cabal 
headed by his chief minister Aludai (J # 4) who raised to the 
throne a legitimate scion (not mentioned by Howorth) called 
Pényashli (A #é X% #4): this prince repelled all the emperor’s 
friendly advances, and even murdered the Chinese envoy; he 
defeated a powerful army sent against him on the River Kerulon ; 
but meanwhile the Oirats, who had already been at war with the 
Tata on their own account, came to the assistance of the 
Emperor : the latter had now marched out in person with a fresh 
army and in 1410 defeated Pényashli on the Onon River, 
the Oirats themselves again crushing him and finally killing him 
(1412 on the Kerulon) : they secured the Genghizide % 70 i # 
seal of empire and offered to return it to China: they set up one 
Talipa # # Eas Khagan, and used language which shewed that, in 
the general Mongol world, the Oirats were still supposed to owe 
allegiance to the Tata as their supreme Lord. 

Thus we see that Kwei-li-chttih wad Pényashli reigned 
between 1402-1412, followed by Talipa : this is the Chinese view. 
Howorth makes Uldshei Timur alone reign from 1402-1412, and 
names Delbek, his son, as successor. Delbek is clearly Talipa. 
Meanwhile Aludai had succeeded in 1413 in obtaining from the 
Emperor a princely (4 SE) title on his own account, and in 
encouraging a war against the Oirats, “‘ who had killed their lege 
lord Pényashli.” The Emperor in 1424 once more marched in 
person against the enemy, defeating the Oirats with great loss, 
and driving them to the River Tola; the Oirat chief 
Mahamu & WH A (one of Mungké Timur’s three successors) only 
just succeeded in escaping with his life. In 1416 Aludai defeated 
Mahamu on his own account, and the Oirat chief died soon 
afterwards: the Chinese eunuch envoy to the Oirat centre 
reported that the other two chieftains would probably now keep 
quiet : at his recommendation, on the application of the Oirat 
envoy, Mahamu’s son Toghun (Ait #2) was allowed to inherit his late 
father’s titles and privileges: for some years after this China’s 
relations with the Oirats were now friendly. 

The Chinese say nothing more of Talipa, but as in 1413 
Aludai had protested against Talipa’s succession to ‘ Mahamu’s 
liege lord” and received the title of Prince of Ho-ning (a later 
name for Karakorum) that year, we must assume that he died a 
violent death, like most of his ilk: Howorth makes Delbek die 
in 1415, and gives “ Adai or Halutai” as his successor. The 
Chinese evidently consider Aludai to be the de facto if not also 
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de jure Tata ruler, and for a dozen years there is a monotonous 
and complicated story of his intrigues with the three wei and of 
his fighting with China on the one hand and the Oirats on the 
other : the Emperor seems to have been frequently seen at the head 
of his own armies, suffering considerable hardship: at last the 
unfortunate monarch got heartily sick of the whole business, and 
died at Yut-muh River # 7 Jil, which seems to be somewhere 
between Dalai Nor and the Shara Muren. The monarch’s 
sensitive feeling had already been painfully impressed by the 
spectacle of corpses all along the road, and, like King Saul of 
old, he directed his eunuchs to sing him some songs to comfort 
his soul: he composed some of the stanzas himself, and said : 
“history ought to have warned me of the fate of other monarchs 
who have gone in for this wretched business”: he evidently had 
a presentiment of death, and for some time after his decease the 
fact was concealed by the eunuch busybodies around his person 
until the question of succession was comfortably settled. 

For some years after this Aludai received various defeats at 
the hands of the Oirats, until finally he was obliged to seek 
pasture in the Uliangha region towards the River Liao. At last 
in 1484 he was surprised by Tucta # i Bukha # 4€, a scion of 
the Genghizides tk 7t #, who now suddenly appears upon the 
Chinese scene coming from nowhere in particular: Aludai seems 
to have taken refuge somewhere between Chagan # 2% Nor iS #4 
and the Muna # #§ Mountains W, where Toghun of the Oirats 
killed him: Toghun. then proceeded once more to offer the ancient 
jade seal = Hf of China (which had been carried off in 1368 by 
the last Genghizide) to the Emperor, who replied that he was now 
seated firmly enough on the imperial throne without the magic of 
any ancient symbol being necessary. It does not appear that 
either Aludai or the Oirat Toghun was ever formally recognised 
as Khagan by the Chinese, but both enjoyed Chinese princely 
titles, and throughout Aludai’s de facto “reign” the Oirats or 
Western Mongols appear to have ridden rough-shod over the Tata 
or Eastern Mongols, Moreover, Toghun murdered his two Oirat 
colleagues and became sole ruler in the west. At all events, 
Howorth makes his Khagan Haludai die in 1434, so that at least 
in point of date the Chinese and Mongol accounts are at one as 
to this personage. Some of the Aludai’s family and retainers fled to 
the Etzinai region; others took refuge on the Chinese frontiers : 
amongst those who went to the Etzinai parts was the wang-tsz EF 
or “young prince” A-t‘ai f] @: this name corresponds with 
Howorth’s ‘‘ Adsai or Athai,” who, according to him, died in 
1487. The somewhat loose Chinese account seems to make out 
that, after various raids and: fighting, A-t‘ai was killed by the 
legitimate or de jure Tata chieftain Tucta Bukha : the latter is 
manifestly Howorth’s ‘“‘Taissong or Totobuka”; but what his 
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pedigree and descent were it does not appear at all clearly ; so 
early as 1412 either he or his son, or both, are incidentally 
mentioned as having been “in China,” which may perhaps mean 
“pages at the Chinese court, as in Hun and Turk times.” 
However that may be, Toghun’s ambition to be Khagan was not 
approved by either the Western or the Eastern Mongols, both 
of whom seem to have agreed with China that Tucta Bukha 
should be the supreme Mongol khagan as representing the legitimate 
‘Genghizide line, and that, as a compromise, the Oirat Toghun 
should be his chief minister, residing, not in the west with his 
own people, but, with his nominal master and sovereign, north 
of the desert : meanwhile China formally recognised Tucta Bukha 
as “ Khagan ®S ¥ of the Tata 3 3,” and the latter accepted from 
China a tributary status. Toghun’s son Essen ts 36 was even 
more ferocious than his father, and the pair of them now set to 
work, in spite of Tucta Bukha’s peaceful and loyal disposition, 
to sow discord amongst and threaten China’s Inner Mongols of 
the three wei, north of Peking. Toghun died in 1439, and was 
succeeded in the premiership by his formidable son Essen, who 
made use of the Chinese title fai-shi * ff and Prince of 
Hwai ¥# <E; but it is not stated how he got them: among the 
tribes north of the desert who joined him is specifically mentioned 
that of Kartsin fy 3 "8, the direct descendants of Genghiz Khan : 
they now occupy the territory north of Jéhol, and their Prince 
Kungsang # 38 Norbo i # 1% is head of the Tibet-Mongol office 
of the Chinese Republic. Henceforward Tucta Bukha was merely 
Khagan in name, Essen being the de facto ruler; he expected 
recognition and presents from China for himself personally in 
addition to those accorded to his master, and deliberately set up 
a systematic course of bullying by means of fraudulent represent- 
ations, exaggerated claims, spies, menacingly large escorts ; 
intriguing with the three we: by means of marriage alliances ; and 
by using borrowed diplomas, seals, and titles: the more China 
gave way and tried to humour him, the more impudent became 
his demands, until at last the wretched Emperor, driven to desper- 
ation, was persuaded to take the field in person along with his 
eunuchs, women, and useless paraphernalia: things were now 
becoming very serious for China, for, besides the Inner Mongols, 
Essen had either corrupted or overawed the principality of Hami 
and the vassal commands of Sha-chou # # and Ch‘ih-kin # 
(Marco Polo’s Saccin and Chingkin-falas, or “plain.”) We are 
now about to relate one of the most wretched and humiliating 
events in the whole of Chinese history. In 1449 Essen formed 
and matured a great scheme against China in the face of Tucta 
Bukha’s earnest remonstrances : in fact, the three Chinese wei of 
Uliangha were compelled to join Tucta Bukha in a raid upon 
Liao Tung whilst the chi-yiian # Bi, or grandvizier, Ala Kaj ¥), 
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raided Stian-hwa Fu and laid siege to the city of Ch‘ih-ch‘éng ay a8. 
Essen himself advanced by way of Ta-t‘ung Fu: meanwhile an- 
other column was sent to operate against Kan H Chou in the west, 
so as to divert Chinese attention. The Ming dynasty was by this 
time completely eunuch-ridden and the Emperor’s particular 
dme-damnée Wang Chén = #& forced the monarch on this occasion 
to “take supreme command”: a second eunuch named Kwoh King 
#2 fi, in his capacity of “army inspector,” so interfered with the 
effective generals that all discipline was speedily destroyed: the 
first battle took place near Yang-kao % #& to the north-east 
of Ta-t‘ung ; a general débacle took place, and the Emperor had 
to fall back upon Ta-t‘ung, where heavy rains and hurricanes, 
diversified by alarms and panics, added for several days to the 
miseries of the imperial cortege. The two eunuchs put their heads 
together in these straits and succeeded in getting an imperial order 
issued for the retreat ea Siian-hwa Fu. The enemy followed, 
inflicting defeat after defeat upon the retiring Chinese army and its 
successive reinforcements, until at last the Emperor made a stop at 
T‘u-muh + Ax. His ministers urged him to go on to the walled-city 
of Hwai-lai & 2 and hold it firmly; but Wang Chén objected 
to this, being anxious about the comforts of personal baggage. 
The result was that Essen, completely ignorant of the Emperor’s 
presence at such an exposed spot, came up to the imperial 
headquarters at T‘u-muh : the site being slightly elevated above 
the stony plain, it was discovered that, even at a depth of twenty 
feet, no water could be found, and of course the very first thing 
Essen did was to cut off the natural water-supply from the river 
not very far away to the south: he then spent the first night in 
bringing up his reinforcements of horsemen and placing them so 
as completely to surround the Chinese host. [It is a curious fact 
that in B.C. 200 Baghdur, 8 #{ Khagan &¥F or Jenuye of the 
Huns, 4 # did exactly the same thing not very far off to the 
first Emperor of the Han dynasty except that the earlier monarch, 
unlike his Ming successor, managed to escape with most of his 
army]. The next morning the enemy made a feint of retirement, 
on which the pusillanimous Wang Chén gave immediate orders 
for the Chinese armies to move southwards: just as they were 
in the confusion of starting, Essen suddenly wheeled round back 
and attacked on all sides: it was a regular sawve gui peut, and 
all the blood-drunk Mongols had to do was to slash into their 
abject foe like a flock of sheep until their own arms were too 
tired with mere mechanical slaughter to hack any more. Over 
100,000 fell in killed and wounded, including the miserable 
eunuch Wang Chén. The Emperor bolted, closely followed by 
the eunuch-valet Hi-ning # #. Essen was so astonished when 
he heard that the Chinese Emperor had really been \present 
in person, and had bolted, that he could not at first believe it 
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until he actually came up with him. However, he treated his 
captive with great respect and politeness, himself escorting the 
fallen monarch to the camp of his own brother Bayen 18 BA Timur, 
ii AC 54 and sending one of the previously kidnapped Chinese 
to serve as personal attendant. Notwithstanding this, Essen 
after recovering from his consternation, conceived the idea of 
murdering the Emperor; but that night a fearful thunderstorm 
struck dead the charger the Kalmuck chief was riding, and 
moreover he fancied he saw a sort of halo hovering over the 
tent in which the Emperor was sleeping, so he superstitiously 
desisted from his fell purpose. He carried off his captive up to 
the walls of Ta-t‘ung Fu and there demanded an enormous 
ransom or indemnity in gold and cloths. The ¢utwh or military 
governor was only able at the moment to raise 30,000 ounces of 
silver, and he secretly offered the Emperor to make a sally and 
bring him by force inside; but the Emperor did not approve of 
this risk, and consequently Essen carried him off to the Black 
River Mongolia: there are He: Ho, % ¥ (Karamuren) in Barin 
land and also in Genghiz Khan’s old haunt, but Essen’s power 
could scarcely have reached much farther north than the Shara- 
Muren, %¢ or # ¥, though at the same time it must be noted that 
for at least a generation the legitimate Genghizides or Tata were 
completely eclipsed by the Oirats or “ Allied’? Western Mongols. 
Meanwhile the Emperor’s next brother (by another mother), 
who had been directed by the Empress to act as Regent, mounted 
the throne as Emperor, the Ex-Emperor, as a kind of divus, being 
honoured as ‘‘ Abdicated Emperor, and the ex-Emperor’s son being 
nominated as heir-apparent to the new Emperor, who accordingly 
always sat sideways on the corner of the throne as a filial and 
fraternal sign that his captive elder brother might some day 
come back. The next step of the Peking Government was to 
extirpate the whole family stock of the eunuch Wang Chén, whilst 
Essen on his part amused: himself by using his imperial prisoner 
as a stalking-horse for several unsuccessful attacks on Peking 
under the pretext of bringing him back : it is interesting to note 
that one at least of his raids was made by way of the high road 
38 Hj BA leading past the Manchu Western Tombs Pi B of to-day. 
Finding these tactics unsuccessful, Essen tried direct conciliation, 
and offered to send one of his younger sisters to comfort the lone 
Emperor in his captivity, a delicate attention which was, however, 
politely declined : banquets and compliments of all kinds were 
then showered upon the illustrious prisoner, who was before long 
again brought up to Ta-t‘ung Fu in order to facilitate a bargain 
for political advantages ; but the wily Chinese military governor’s 
only reply to these overtures was once more to try and recapture 
the monarch by force. Tucta Bukha and Ala took the 
opportunity meanwhile to cultivate better relations with China, 
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in consequence of which Essen, as will shortly be related, fearing 
a flank attack, subsequently murdered Tucta Bukha, took over 
all his wives in good old Hun and Turkish fashion, and set 
himself up as Khayan. Finding all his attacks upon the whole: 
line of the Great Wall led to no permanent result, and that China 
was really too strong to be overcome by mere bluff, Essen announced 
to the special envoys sent to conciliate him that he was quite 
prepared to let the Emperor go if one or two officers of the first 
rank were to come and escort him back: he then proceeded to 
descant upon the s/atus quo and the blessings of peace in a way 
that would do no discredit to “the Powers” of Europe ; but he 
was at the same time particularly anxious to know if the ex- 
Emperor would ever be Emperor again. The Chinese envoy, 
not to be caught napping, prudently replied: ‘The Celestial 
“Throne is already definitely occupied, and there will be no 
‘second change.” Hssen then announced his intention to give 
a banquet in honour of the ex-Emperor’s departure and introduced 
the envoy into the captive’s presence. The scene is thus textually 
described : “ Essen was squatting on a ground-mat, playing the 
“banjo, whilst his wives and concubines served out the liquor. 
“Turning to the Chinese envoy he said: ‘Be seated your 
‘Honour.’ But the envoy durst not sit. The ex-Emperor said : 
““*Tf the fai-shi tells you to sit, then sit.’ The envoy at once 
“sat at this command, but as instantly rose again and circulated 
“amongst the general company. Essen, turning to the envoy 
“said: ‘That is very good form on your part.’ Bayen Timur 
“also gave a farewell collation, after which Essen caused to be 
“constructed a throne-dais of earth, upon which the ex-Emperor: 
“took his seat, whilst Essen himself at the head of his wives, 
“concubines, and tribal chieftains knelt in a circle below, each 
“one respectfully offerig some useful object or comestible. 
‘When the ex-Emperor started, Essen with his horde accompani- 
‘ed the cordége for half a day’s journey. Essen and Bayen then 
‘dismounted from their horses, crouched on the ground, and 
‘bitterly weeping said: ‘Your Majesty is going: when ever 
«shall we meet again?’ It was a good while before he really 
‘left, but still seventy of the leading men were detailed to escort 
“him to the metropolis.” It does not appear exactly where 
this final dramatic scene occurred. 

After this (in the autumn of 1450) the Oirats sent annual 
tribute to Peking for some time, always with an extra set of 
presents for the ex-Emperor as well as for the reigning Emperor. 
It was now (1451) that the above-mentioned jealousies began 
more seriously to develop between Essen and his brother-in-law 
the Khagan Tucta Bukha, who had married Essen’s elder sistér: 
this lady was particularly anxious that her son and no other 
wife’s son should succeed as Khagan; moreover, her husband was: 
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and justly, as we have seen, suspected of coquetting with China 
against Essen’s interests. A fight took place, Tucta was defeated, 
pursued, and killed; his horde was divided up, his family 
appropriated, and all the Chinese Mongols from the Manchuria 
frontiers to Hami W 3 were for the moment taken from China 
and annexed to Essen’s dominions. Essen’s further advances 
in the direction of ‘“‘peace and the sfatus quo” were coldly 
received by China. In 1453 he formally notified China of his 
accession as Khagan, taking the reign-style of 7"ien-ytian ¥8 76 
(“additional Genghizide”) of the Great Ytan 2% 70 (the 
Genghizide dynasty), with the personal style of Z*ien-shéng KB 
(“* Heaven’s holy-one,”) which his Chinese scribe seems to have 
ingeniously or maliciously rendered by two words of practically 
similar sound in the north, meaning “ luxuriant fields ;”” HI : he 
passed on his old Chinese honour of /‘ai-shi to his second son, 
who was then sent on mission to the Chinese court. The Chinese 
reply evaded full recognition of the Genghizide succession by 
addressing him as “ Ahagan of the Oirats.” These mutual 
amenities did not prevent Essen from transferring Chinese 
Mongols from the Toyen wei (modern Jéhol command) to the 
Shara-muren. Growing careless and presumptuous with success, 
he now begun to give himself up to the unrestrained pleasures 
of wine and women; but his meteoric career was suddenly cut 
short in the winter of 1454-1455 by assassination: the Grand 
Vizier Ala, who brought about the deed, was himself routed and. 
killed soon afterwards by the Tata chieftain Pub-lai $ 2: this 
man sought out Tucta Bukha’s son Markor jit 54 WS 5& and set 
him up as Siao-wang-tsz 7+ EF or the “Little princelet,” a 
colloquial Chinese title borne during several generations by the 
Tata monarchs, or at any rate given to them in popular parlance. 
After the rout of Ala, Essen’s mother, wife, and jade seal forming 
part of his loot had been captured from him by the victorious 
Tata. The ex-Emperor, possibly feeling that his envoy’s informal 
and questionable guarantee to Hssen in 1450 was now no longer 
valid or dangerous, resumed the throne, degrading his half brother, 
the reigning Emperor, to the rank of Prince fi + originally held 
by him : the unfortunate man died a few days afterwards and is 
generally believed to have been murdered, at the orders of his 
ungrateful elder brother : this was in 1457, seven years after his 
return from captivity. The resuscitated Emperor now renewed 
friendly relations with the Oirats, and sent in return for their 
tribute a present of cloths to Bayen Timur’s wife : the Chinese 
mission was detained by Puh-lai the Tata, who tried to make 
capital out of his possession of the jade seal : the Emperor replied: 
“The geal is not considered genuine I believe ; and even if it is, 
“it is an inauspicious relic of the tyrannous Ts‘in dynasty 
“TB.C. 210]; send it or not as you like; but, if you do not free 
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“my envoy at once, you will get yourself into trouble.” 
[Curiously enough the genuine ancient seal was discovered in 
Seoul towards the end of 1912]. The Oirat genealogies are 
from this moment practically lost for two centuries and their 
dealings with China are insignificant until Manchu times ; what 
little history of them there is, is taken up with Hami, Turfan, + 8 
and north-western matters beyond the scope of Chinese ken. The 
Tata were now once more supreme in Mongolia, and Puh-lai seems 
to have been for some time the only man that really mattered, 
irrespective of what ‘‘ Little Princelet”’ nominally ruled : frontier 
fighting never entirely ceased, and in 1462 Markoi was succeeded 
by the little Princelet Makuk‘orgiz, & tf W 5% 4 &, who was 
murdered by Puh-lai in 1466: Puh-lai in turn was murdered by 
one of his chieftains named Maolihai 4 # &% who had been 
prominently instrumental in crushing Essen, and who had joined 
forces ever since with Puh-lai in raiding the Chinese frontiers. 
Maolihai set up a Khagan (unnamed) of his own choice, but 
promptly murdered him. 

Now let us see what Howorth says about these elusive 
Khans. He makes Tucta Bukha die in 1452, succeeded by his 
brother Akbardshi, who was assassinated by the Oirats just before 
Essen’s usurpation. Chinese history contains no trace whatever 
of the name Akbardshi or an assassination of Tucta’s brother. 
Hssen’s death is put down by Howorth as having taken place in 
1452, and Akbardshi’s successor is stated to have been Taissong’s 
son ‘Mergus Khas, or Ukektu Khan,” who was murdered in 
1453 and succeeded by his brother Molon; this last died in 1454, 
after which there was interregnum, followed by the reign of 
Mandaghol (1463-1467), great uncle of Molon. Out of these 
puzzling and contradictory statements, apparently taken from 
Mongol sources, two things stand out in agreement with the 
Chinese: there was an interregnum under Puh-lai, and the date 
of Markor’s demise—allowing for the possible two months extra in 
the computation of a Chinese year—accords with that of the murder 
of Mergus Khas. Out of the welter of fighting, there emerges 
in 1471, a certain Manlutu # @ #8 Ahagan, who died in 1477: 
this may conceivably be Howorth’s Mandaghol, though, besides the 
syllabic “strain,” there is a discrepancy of ten years in the date 
of his death. Indiscriminate fighting went on until, in 1487, 
there emerged a third Siao-wang-tsz, or Little Princelet, not 
bearing any personal name ; but, the Chinese add : “there was also 
a ‘Prince Bayen 14 Bf Monke %& ”’; this, however, may possibly 
mean that the Little Princelet was also known by the name of 
Bayen Monké. Be that as it may, in 1488 the Little Princelet 
despatched a civil letter to China offering to send tribute : he 
styled himself “Great Khagan of the Ta-yiian,” which means 
“of the Genghizides,” and he or some other Little Princelet is 
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steadily mentioned as a raiding nuisance right up to 1544: in 
1532 he is stated to have reached the zenith of his power, and 
to have been called also Tuman +: # in East Mongolia, when in 
that year he divided off the Ordos #J %& regions with his Uncle 
Anda. 

Howorth’s account enables us to extract some semblance of 
corroboration out of this. He says that Mandaghol’s great-nephew 
and successor was Batu Mongké, or Dayan Khan, who was the 
son of the sinong, or viceroy, Bolkho ; he reigned till 1543, after 
re-uniting the nation. Now, among the chieftains who took a 
prominent part in Manlutu’s raids upon China was Pub-lo, also 
written Puh-lo-hu & # %&: it is not stated what his relationship 
was, but certainly the three syllables correspond with ‘‘ Bolkho”’ 
perfectly, and jinong (if not a Tartar word) is manifestly a possible 
form of the Chinese ch‘in-wang #4 or “ prince of the blood.” 
Dayan Khan is equally plainly “the Ta-yian Khagan.” We may 
therefore assume that Howorth’s Batu Mongké is perhaps the 
same person as the Chinese Bayen Mongké; that Mandaghol 
had no son living at his death ; and that the succession went to 
Mongké through the appanage prince Bolkho who. was also dead 
at the time: also that the Little Princelet did really reign nearly 
80 years, and, as we shall soon see, he was accompanied by 
Mendez Pinto in 1553-4 during one of his numerous raids upon 
Peking. ) 

The Little Princelet seems to have had his headquarters for 
some time at the so-called “‘ Loop” # district, where the Yellow 
River attains its most northerly altitude and flows (or did once 
flow) in two branches from west to east. For many years there 
are recounted with wearisome iteration attacks upon the whole 
line of the Great Wall, from Kokonor and Kan Suh, along 
Shen Si, Shan Si, and Chih Li to Liao Tung: there is by no 
means a lack of stirring incident, and the names of many 
prominent Mongol princes are mentioned; but at present there 
is no other independent chronicle available by the help of which 
these incidents and these persons can be corroboratively identified : 
sometimes as many as 100,000 horsemen burst through the 
frontier on a single plundering raid; in 1514 Peking itself was 
threatened, and in 1516 the Little Princelet advanced with 
70,000 men by several roads, the eunuch Chang Yung ik ™m being 
defeated at the well-known Nan-K‘ou fi FW Pass. In 1517 the 
Emperor marched out in person along the Stian-hwa Fu and 
Ta-t‘ung road, directing the operations of his generals, who fought 
“over a hundred engagements;” but although victory was 
proclaimed in general terms after these skirmishes for the 
satisfaction of the Chinese people, no real headway was made by 
the Chinese, and throughout his long reign the Little Princelet 
seems to have had very much his own way along the whole line 
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of the Great Wall whenever he chose to carry off men, cattle, or 
general plunder as a diversion : his uncle Anda # 3# appears to 
have been still more formidable, for in 1542, on account of the 
Chinese having foolishly enticed, captured, and murdered a 
Mongol envoy, Anda swept over a great part of Shan Si province, 
even far towards the South, taking a bloody vengeance of fire, 
murder, and rapine in a dozen large cities. 

Meanwhile the Russians, who had for two centuries or 
more been under the yoke of the Genghizides (called by the 
Russians “ Tatars”) and their mixed Tartar successors, had 
resuscitated their dominion under Ivan the Great (1462-1505), 
and were subduing the tribes of the Obi and the Irtish. Ivan the 
Terrible (1533-1585) made tributary the sub-kingdom Tobolsk 
or Sibir of the Kipchaks, and the Moscow merchant guilds 
were now beginning to contemplate a further advance into Asia. 
The Kalmucks, (a Russian, not a native name) of whom we 
learn nothing more in Chinese history after the year 1540 
when “an Oirat “chieftain came to the frontier,” were now 
wedged in between the Russian Kipchak and the Chinese Tata ; 
that is to say the Kipchaks and the Kalmucks formed a weak 
buffer between Russia and China, which situation tends to 
explain certain statements about “men called Muscoos” made 
by the Portuguese adventurer Mendez Pinto. It has never 
been clearly explained how Pinto—who was sold by his Turkish 
captors to an Arab master, then found his way back to India 
and accompanied a Chinese pirate to some island near Tientsin 
when he was shipwrecked, taken prisoner, and set to work 
repairing the Great Wall—found his way into the hands of the 
Tata or Tartars. However, the Portuguese navigators had held 
possession of Malacca since 1518, and there was a massacre of 
Portuguese traders by the Chinese at Ningpo in 1545: moreover 
the independent Tata were at this time perpetually encouraging 
the three semi-independent Mongol Wei of North Chih Li to 
revolt, and the Chinese court was exceptionably eunuch-ridden, 
corrupt, and weak; so that there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the usually accepted story that Pinto when trying 
to pillage some island tombs was captured in Tientsin waters as 
a pirate in 1542, and that he in some way escaped from bondage 
to a free Tartar life on the steppes. Perhaps the “King of 
Ts‘in Island” or Ts‘in-Wang Tao #=E & was the “royal” 
island in question. In Chapter 123 of his book Pinto tells us 
‘how this Tartar king raised the siege of Pequim (Peking) and 
went home’’: he explains that the Tartar king in question left 
Peking on the 17th October after laying siege to it for over six 
months. He seems to have then taken about three weeks to 
arrive at Xipator, a little beyond ‘the border line of China and 
Tartary.” This may be Shibartai, one day’s journey beyond the 
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Wall at Kalgan. The following are the names of the places 
passed between Pequim and Xipator, none of which unfortunately 
are recognisable, though all have—allowance made for Portuguese 
spelling—quite Chinese sounds :—Quaytragum and Guijampec 
(a day or two from Peking); Guanxitim, 17 days, and then on 
to Caixiloo, and to the walls of Singiachiran, whence to Xipator 
and Lancame: of course the road may have been circuitous and 
not direct. The Chinese name for the Mongol Kalgan, or 
“Gate,” is Chang-Kia K‘ou, but perhaps it requires a lively 
imagination to identify that tri-syllable with Sin-gia-chirau : 
however, that quite modern Chinese name existed in 1570, and 
it is specifically stated that Anda had a horse market granted 
there. After recruiting nearly a month at Langame (which 
might be one of several places on or near the frontier called in 
Kitan Tartar times Lang-shan) the Tartar king went on to a 
still larger city called Tuymicao, where he was visited by various 
Kings and Emperors (probably missions from them) of whom 
one “Lord of Elephants, Sornau de Odiaa, entitled King of 
Sido” may perhaps be identified as the King of Siam, whose 
capital then was Ayudia. (Siam had regular relations with 
China, and in fact sent a mission in 1544). Then there was 
the “ King of the Mogores” and “Their Emperor Cardo, ‘“ whose 
ambassador was received better than all the “others.” Ivan 
took Kazan in 1552, and possibly the Khan of Kazan or the 
Khan of the Kalmuck Mongols may eight years before that 
have sought Tata assistance or countenance; but here, again, 
‘““Mogores” and “Carao” are a veritable quicksand upon which 
to found rash theories. In the next chapter (125) the large 
city is called Taymicio, and there the Tartar King gave 
his sister in marriage to the Emperor Caraéo. Another attempt 
was made by the Tartar king around Pequim, and General 
Mitaquu “promised to make him for a thousand years Chaem 
of Pequim,” (evidently meaning Khan). In Chapter 126 the 
unidentified large city is again called Tugmicaio, and Pinto 
left it on the 9th May, 1544, sleeping that night at the 
“pagoda Naypatim”: the next day he came to the small 
city of Puxanguim, where some strange weapons attracted 
attention; it was explained that some ‘“Alimanis from a 
land Muscoo” had invented them. The next day the party arrived 
at Linxau, which may be Ling-chou near Ning-hia, on the Yellow 
River, and also on the Great Wall, at the west side of Ordos. Then 
five days more to a big temple at Singuafatur, probably either 
the Gumbum monastery or the Hung-shan monastery, both near 
Si-ning : next day again to the noble city of Quanginan, where they 
witnessed the state entry of ‘the Talapicor de Lechune, a sort of 
Pope,” in other words, the Dalai Lama of Lhassa or the Cheptsun 
Damba whose religious centre was then Kwei-hwa ch‘eng $i 4 ti 
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and not Urga. Then from Quanginan to the city of Xolor, 
and four days more along the river to Lechune, the religious 
capital ; but it does not appear that Pinto himself did this last 
stretch ; he went from Xolor to “ where the king of Canchenchim 
was,’ and (chapter 130) the reception of the Tartar envoy by 
this king in the town of Fanaugrem is next described. 

It may at first sight seem a hopeless task to reconcile Pinto’s 
strange story with the facts as recorded in Chinese, Tibetan, and 
Mongol history, but it seems possible to do so by degrees, though 
of necessity imperfectly now. The Ming dynasty history informs 
us that Anda made a number of attacks upon the Great Wall in 
1544, and that in the 10th moon of that year the Little Princelet 
made a raid right up to the walls of Peking, but retired a month 
later: his route is specifically described #& 3% #@f 4 by place names 
Bt J still existing 5% MH, and it is evident from them that he 
pierced the Great Wall to the west of Kalgan, marched along 
the dividing line between Chih Li and Shan Si as they now are, 
through the Chahar Mongol country, and came round to Peking 
via Pao-ting Fu. The Chinese do not profess to know the 
number of successions to the dignity of Little Princelet, but they 
are clear that one little princelet had a powerful uncle named 
Anda, whose headquarters were in the Ordos region, and whose 
raids upon China were mostly towards Shen Si and Kan Suh, 
whilst the Little Princelet himself generally raided between 
Ta-t‘ung and Peking. The second Dalai Lama Gédundub 
Bf 4H died in 1542, and although Tibet had regularly sent 
tribute to China, the Chinese only began to understand during 
Gédundub’s reign the elementary mysteries of the priestly 
incarnations and administrations of the Jamas. The third Dalai 
was Sonamgyats‘o, whom the Chinese call So-nan Kien-ts‘o 
SR PA Ec 2%: as he was only born in 1542, it is evident he must 
have been in charge of some other regent or lama if it was he 
whose state entry was witnessed by Pinto; but, as we shall see; 
Sonamgyats‘o travelled much as he grew older, and had extensive 
and important relations with Anda, so that it is not unlikely the 
seed of these relations was already being sowed in the Kokonor 
region in 1544, especially as the second Dalai had already founded 
a great monastery # #} i iE RR. 

According to Howorth, Dayan Khan, who died in 1548, was 
succeeded in 1544 by his grandson Bodi, who was the first Tata 
Khagan to settle in the Ordos region: Bodi was the son of 
Torobolod. There is not the slightest mention of either of these 
names in the Chinese account of the Mongols, but the expedition 
described by Pinto in 1548 and by the Chinese in 1544 would 
seem to have been under the Little Princelet corresponding in 
time to Bodi. ‘The fact that the Uncle Anda went on living for 
many years after his nephew’s or nephews’ unusually long reign 
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or reigns is possibly explained by the relationship being one “in 
the generation of uncle” which need not involve a greater actual 
age in the uncle than in the nephew: moreover, there is a 
possibility that Anda may himself have been the nephew and not 
the uncle: the exact Chinese words are “This Anda with the 
Little Princelet was of uncle degree.” On the other hand, we 
have seen the Little Princelet at the zenith of his power styled 
T‘uman in 1532, and again we find Tuman, together with 
Anda’s younger brother “old Batur,” raiding Liao Tung in 1556: 
Anda was again plundering around Peking in 1550, and the 
Little Princelet was doing likewise in 1553, and even in 1562. 
Some light is thrown upon the mystery of uncle and 
nephew’s surprising longevity by some remarks of Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill in his account of the Dalai Lamas of Lhassa: He 
says :—‘“In 1566, a chief of the Ordos Mongols, the Kung-daidji 
“Kutuktai-Setzen, became a convert to the Gélupa faith, and 
“through his influence his uncle, the terror of North China for 
“the last 50 years, Altan Khan, the titular Prince of the Tumed, 
“and all his people were soon won over to the Yellow Church.” 
Fifty years backward from 1566 would make Anda or Altan 
begin operation in 1516, whereas the Chinese first mention him 
in 1532 and date his death in 1582: these are manifestly the 
fifty years meant by Mr. Rockhill. From the time when Anda 
threatened Peking in 1550 to the time of his death in 1582 the 
Chinese tell the story of his family affairs and political doings 
with considerakle detail: it appears he had in his employ several 
able Chinese renegades, one of whom, named Chao T's‘uan 
#i @, persuaded him to take the title of Emperor and build 
himself a palace (1556), which, however, he declined eventually 
to inhabit for superstitious reasons connected with the death of 
some workmen employed thereat: it is not stated where this 
palace was. In consequence of squabbles between Anda’s sons, 
grandsons, and himself, the wily Chinese statesmen at last got a 
diplomatic opening. Anda was on the point of marching west 
on a plundering expedition against some part of ‘Tibet when, 
hearing of these intrigues, he hurried back to chastise China. 
Fortunately for China conciliatory advisers obtained the ascendant 
at Peking and Anda himself, now admittedly growing an old man, 
felt disposed for an accommodation, based on the surrender to 
China of Chao Ts‘iian and other mischief-making renegades, and 
on the recognition by China of Anda and his family as legitimate 
princes. The ancient horse markets were to be re-opened, where 
as in Hun and Turkish times Mongol horses and other animals 
were bartered for pots and pans, spirits, tea, cloths, and silks; 
Anda’s grandson Pa-han Na-kih 48 && #4 #, who had escaped to 
China in a huff, was allowed to “escape” back under pre-arranged 
conditions saving ‘face’? on both sides, and Anda was granted 
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a royal seal as King. Following the ancient Hun scheme of 
the second century B.C. and the Turkish scheme of the 6th 
century A.D., the doghri  # or Mongol sub-kings received 
recognition as Chinese ¢tutuh #k # or military governors of their 
appanages, this ancient nomad arrangement being really, on a 
small scale, similar to that of the Roman Augustus with three or 
four more or less independent colleagues or Ceesars: thus Anda’s 
brother “Old Batu = #8 #8,” his son the Yellow # daidji B #, 
and (his brother Kinang’s # #€ eldest son) his cousin Kinéng 
BE all received ¢utuh rank; other remoter blood relatives were 
granted military rank as chi-hwei #4 #, and minor clan connections 
the status of chiliarch  #. The tribute arrangements provided 
for periodical gifts of horses by each Mongol chief, and permission 
to send so many trading envoys a year; but only a limited 
number of each such mission were to enter Peking, and that by 
way of the Nan-k‘ou Pass. Return gifts from China were to be 
made on the same scale as to the Tibetans and the Inner Mongols 
of Uliangha, otherwise called the three wei. There were further 
stipulations for the mutual surrender of traitors. In 1571 Anda 
was created Prince of Shun-i Mf #€ (meaning “Following the 
Right”); his brother Old Batu, also known as Kuntulikha 
FR. #8 H We, and his son the Yellow daidji were each created 
Military Governor and Commander-in Chief, with the right to 
wear red garments figured with lions: Anda himself as a quasi 
imperial personage had figurings of dragons: 56 other chieftains 
received various degrees of military rank all with permission to 
trade at the Wall. Kinéng was also created Military Governor 
farther west, and had a separate horse market, with analogous 
ranks for his kinsmen. 

Anda now made application for a supply of lama 5i ji 
priests and gold-lettered sétras : he was also granted a silver-gilt 
seal instead of the jade (7.e. quasi-imperial) seal for which he had 
presumptuously asked ; he shewed a decided tendency in his old 
age to become a Buddhomaniac. He had constructed for him to 
the south of Lake Kokonor # # a monastery for which he 
asked imperial recognition: the Emperor presented him with a 
door slab bearing the three Chinese characters Yang-hwa Sz, # #8 4 
or “Monastery looking upwards to China,” of this monastery 
there will be more to say anon; but meanwhile it may be 
stated that in the year 1567 Ivan the Terrible sent the Cossacks 
Petroff and Yalicheff on an exploring mission to Siberia and 
Mongolia. ‘They seem to have entered the golden Khan or Altin 
Tsar’s dominions in the modern Uliassutai region, passing from 
Upsa Nor (Lat. 50 E., Long. 92 N.) along the valley of the 
River Tess, whence in about 50 days to Shiro-kalgan in the Great 
Wall. At Peking they were dismissed re infecta because they had 
no presents. Mr. John F. Baddeley, who has had opportunity 
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of studying the original Russian archives, seems to think that the 
Petroff-Yalicheff mission of 1567 may be confused by those who 
have made research with one of the later Russian missions ; for 
instance with the trade embassy of 1608 to the Golden King, whose 
aid was hoped for by the Russians in order to reach Peking: in 
1616 Tumenets and Petroff were sent on the same errand by the 
Voivoda of Tobolsk, and spent some time at the Court of the 
“ Altin”’ or “Golden” King on the shores of Upsa Nor: in 1619 
a later Voivoda sent Petlin and Mundoff by the same route, and 
this mission actually reached Peking, carrying back with them 
in 1620 letters both from the Chinese “Tsar Taibin” and from 
the “ Altin Tsar.” In 1620 there was a double demise of the 
Chinese crown ; moreover, the Manchus were already knocking at 
the Celestial Gates and there is no record in China of the perfectly 
good Chinese word ‘T‘ai-p‘ing. In any case this particular 
Altin Tsar could not have been Anda, who died in 1582: the 
musty Russian archives—all in manuscript—require a further 
looking up before all this is made clear. 

But there is no reason on the face of the above and the 
following Chinese statements to doubt the possibility of the 
Petroff-Yalicheff mission’s account being true: it speaks of lama 
priests, gilded idols in stone tile-roofed temples, great bells, 
trumpets, candles, painted ceilings, and other paraphernalia as 
being found in more than one Mongolian district, and this was 
three or four years before Anda applied in 1571 for official 
recognition of his Kokonor temple. Moreover, on their way 
from the River Tess to Kalgan they passed the ulus or 
headquarters of the following Mongol principalities :—Tormoshin, 
Karakula, Chasakti, Kichen, Chekur, Chichin Noyan, Taikutatun, 
and Bushukti, the ruler of the last only being called Tsar, the 
rest merely Aniaz, or “prince.” The third, fourth, and fifth 
of these names would pass muster to-day, both as regards 
pronunciation and position, for the Dsassaktu JL BE 5 [al (outer 
Mongols), Keshikten 3 fF & if (Inner Mongols), and 
Chahar # " # (Herdsmen of the Kalgan region). As to 
Bushukti, Howorth mentions a Khan named Bushuktu who died 
in 1576, and the Chinese mention a Pu-ch‘ik bh # Khagan whose 
reign ended in 1569. Khatun means “Queen” or ‘ Khagan’s 
wife,’ and it is possible Taikutatun may be a confused way of 
rendering “ The Tata AKhatun WS i,” that is, the particular one 
of! Anda’s wives, his own granddaughter (female side), whom he 
had somewhat basely taken from his grandson Pa-han Na-kih 
(male side), and who after his death serv ed three more successive 
Khagans as wife in the well-established Turkish fashion: for 
twenty years she faithfully guarded the east frontier for China, 
holding military power in her own hands. Petroff and Yalicheff’s 
mission make Machikatun’s wlus two days from Rushukti’s, and 
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two days from the wall at Shiro-kalgan, between the two: it 
is therefore possible that, as the girl Pi-kik kk # was originally 
betrothed or even married some time before 1570 to Pahan Na-kih 
(Na-stethi), she might have passed in 1567-1568 under the name 
of “ Na-chi‘s Khatun.” 

After Anda’s peace with China in 1571, he did his best to 
maintain order at least in the west, where his two sons 
Pintu-daidji H ¥ and Pingtu-daidji, FE Win Alashan or East 
Kan Suh and at Kokonor respectively, often shewed signs of 
restiveness, but Tumar Khagan in the east (whose precise 
identity in each case is nebulous) continued to raid in the 
Uliangha region north of Peking. Anda himself lived “far away 
inthe Green Hills” # WW perhaps meaning the Upsa Nor district ; 
especially likely, as his successor also ‘went west to the distant 
frontier :” but there are also mountains of that name near 
Kwei-hwa Ch‘ngé. According to the Tibetan chapter in the History 
of the Ming dynasty, ‘“‘ There was a bonze, one So-nan Kien-ts‘o, 
‘*who was able to know both past and future events, and was 
“known as the Living Buddha %& #$. The Shun-i Prince Anda 
‘“‘also revered and believed in him. In the 7th year of Wan-lih 
““[1579], under the pretext of going, to welcome the Living 
‘* Buddha, he attacked the Oirats in the west, and was defeated 
“by them. This bonze cautioned him against thus sating his 
“lust of slaughter, and recommended him to go back east. 
“Anda on his part recommended this bonze to open up com- 
‘“‘munications with China, so from Kan Chou [ Polo’s 
‘“*Campichu ] the bonze sent a letter to Chang Ki-chéng %& J& IE 
“‘[ Chinese chief minister] styling himself a S‘akyamuni # 50 JE 
“ Bhikchu tt BB [mendicant Follower of Buddha], and begging 
‘to open tribute relations: the bonze sent him some com- 
“‘plimentary presents, but Ku-chéng durst not accept them, and 
“told the Emperor. The Emperor ordered him to receive them 
‘and sanctioned the bonze’s tribute : it was from this that China 
“first got to know of the Living Buddha’s existence. This bonze 
“possessed rare arts, and was morally able to impress people. Of 
“all the fan #% (Mongols, Tibetans, etc. ], none but what followed 
“his teachings.” Curiously, nothing is said of all this in the 
Mongol or Oirat chapters. Mr. Rockhill has already been 
quoted: but he goeson: ‘In 1575 these Princes invited the 
“head of their new faith, Sonam-gyats‘o, to come and visit them 
“in Mongolia. The Lama responded promptly, and in 1576 he 
“came to the Ordos country, where he was received with great 
“honours, and where his teaching established for all times 
“the supremacy of his faith. It was then that Altan Khan 
“conferred on the Lama the title of Dalai Lama Vajradhara 
«The All embracing Lama, the Vajra-holder,’ a title which all 
“his successors have since borne.” Little wonder that the 
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Chinese should have sought to propitiate the Lama to whom 
Altan Khan rendered humble and absolute obedience. Anda, 
or Altan Khan, or Altin Tsar, or the Golden King, died in 1582. 

The Emperor “sacrificed on seven altars,” and sent valuable 
funeral gifts. Anda was succeeded by his son the yellow daidj, 
who took over the Chinese title of Shun-i Prince and changed his 
personal name to K‘ih-k‘ing-ha @ BW, probably representing some 
such sound as Chichin-kha, and therefore possibly Petroft’s 
“ Chichin-zoyan”’ or “prince”: he only survived three years, and 
‘was succeeded in 1587 by his son Chelik 4 4 ¥é, Chelik’s wife, 
known as the san-niang-tsz, = 4% -F or “third lady,” was the 
identical lady (granddaughter of Anda on the female side), whom 
Anda had violently taken from an agnate grandson Pa-han Na-kih 
(son of the Ironback 2% # daidji), and who had also served the 
Yellow daidji: she received from the Emperor the title of chung- 
shun-fu-jén or “the loyal & obedient MR lady # A.” For the 
next few years a great deal of confused fighting went on in the 
Kokonor-Sining region. Chelik’s grandson Pu-shih-t‘u bh & &, 
after raiding China in 1592, seems to have assisted China the 
same year against Anda’s nephew Yungshab 7K > 4 the f‘apunang 
¥ 49 HE of Kokonor, and Anda’s grandnephew Holochtih * ¥ As 
at T‘as-chou #6 JH in the same region : in this war some fsai-séngs 
S {$ took part. Now tapunang i # # amongst the Tumeds - 
RB 4% and Kharachins WU wil ¥), as tsai-séng or (sai-sang 34 38 among 
the Oirads, has much the same significance as daidji and noyan 
amongst the other Mongols. It appears also that a Little 
Princelet, nephew of Holoch‘ih, was killed in one of the fights. 
‘There is an immense amount of detail about all this fighting, 
which was continually going on along the whole line of the Wall 
from Manchuria to Kokonor; but in the absence of any clue as 
to what it was all about—if indeed it was about anything but the 
chronic cattle lifting and general internecine strife—it is impossible 
to deny, confirm, or explain any particular circumstance until 
Russian, Mongol, or other evidence from hitherto occult sources 
and documents inédits generally raise some specific point for 
comparison and consideration. This much, however, may be 
safely said : the same thing had gone on in the same regions with- 
-out_ a break for 1,800 years, through successive * # Hiung-nu 
(Hun), Turk, 32 BR Avar, i # Ouigour, BH] ¥ and Mongol 2 & 
predominance : the Mongol power was nine-tenths Turkish, and 
though the actual word “Turk” was only invented about 500 
A.D., the Hiung-nu, being ancestors of the Turks, were in fact 
Turks. The Turks may have occasionally ruled parts of China, 
Persia, and Europe for longer or shorter periods, but Mongolia 
was never at peace until the pax Manchuria was gradually 
-established from 150 to 250 years ago, and to this point we are 
how coming. 
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Chelik died in 1618, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Pu-shih-t‘u, who at once made proposals to his grandfather’s wife- 
Pahan-Pikih the Loyal Obedient Lady who had likewise been his. 
great grandfather’s and his great-great-grandfather’s wife. There- 
are several ancient precedents of Chinese imperial princesses, given in 
marriage to Hun and Turk Ahagans, having triumphantly run 
through a gamut of successive monarchs in the same spirited way, 
which fact alone points to a community of secular social ideas running 
through all those nomads. At first Pahan-Pikih would not have him, 
being secure in her military power ‘‘ down east,” and in her faithful 
adherence to China; whilst Pu-shih-t‘u, exhausted by long wars,. 
had only a few tribes under his command north of Shan Si: it is 
also said that two of his daidjis, one of whom was named Sunang, 
3 HE were not only as powerful as himself, but were at loggerheads. 
one with the other, in consequence of which China made some 
delay about conferring formally upon Pu-shih-t‘u his ancestors’ 
title of Shun-i Prince: under these circumstances the much maritated 
Pahan-pikih received promotion in rank from Chung-shun fu-yén 
to Chung-« fu-jén, #% or “Loyal and Righteous Lady.” 

It is to be noted that at about this time a scion of the 
genghizides named Hutuntu,  #k % stated to be “fourth in 
descent” (query, from whom), occupied the Chahar ###£5 land, and 
this reason was commonly styled the Chahar princelet:¥: his grand- 
father Ta-lai-sun 47 2% & had originally camped outside the Wall 
near Siian-hwa Fu; but, when Anda was at his strongest, Ta-lai- 
sun had moved eastwards towards the river Liao. This remark is. 
of importance, for Howorth says Torobolod Bodi was succeeded in 
1548 by his son Daraissun, or Kudangkhan, who again was succeeded 
by his son Tumen Taidshi or Sassaktu Khan (1558-1592): this. 
last in turn was followed by his son Buyan Taidshi or Setzen 
Khan (1592-1603). Buyan Taidshi was succeeded by his grand- 
son (through his son Mangtchuk) Lingdan (1604-1634), who- 
spread /amaism, and ravaged the Khorchin ###¥» Mongol country 
because the Khorchins had allied themselves with the Manchus. 

It has already been shewn above how Mr. Baddeley doubts. 
whether the supposed route of the Cossack mission of 1567 does 
not really refer to the route taken by the Cossack mission of 1620. 
Certainly, the Bushukti ‘who was alone called Tsar,” and whose 
encampment was only two days’ travel from Machikatun’s, which 
latter personage again gave permits to enter China at the wall of 
Shiro-kalgan, would tally very well in date with our Pu-shi-t‘u, 
who succeeded in 1613 in inducing the khatun of his successive 
ancestors, (who the Chinese admit guarded the Wall for them) 
to marry him. Her first betrothed was her second cousin Anda’s 
grandson Pahan-Nachi, and her own name was Pichi ; she married 
Anda, Anda’s son, and Anda’s grandson, before she married 
(under the name of Pahan-pichi) Anda’s great-great-grandson 
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Pu-shih-t‘u; and if, in consideration of her first betrothal, she 
could borrow the first half of the male name Pahan-Nachi, she 
might conceivably also have borrowed the second half, Nachi, 
which would thus fairly account for the word Machikatun or 
“the Queen of Nachi:” but this is a matter for experts in 
Turko-Mongol nomenclature. 

The Manchu conqueror Nurhachi 3 # Wr A declared himself 
Emperor (local) in 1616, at the age of 58: five years before that 
date he had taken to wife the daughter of the Khorchin Mongol 
chieftain Mingan 84 2, who now came to do homage (1617). 
The Kalka ™ f 0% Mongols were still independent, but their 
dad married the daughter of Shurhachi ##, (Nurhachi’s brother). 
In 1618 the Manchus, having plundered K‘ai-yuan bd J& and 
Fu-shun 4 I (where the Russo-Japanese coal-mines were and 
are), appearing before the walls of Mukden %# B as the Manchus 
afterwards called it. 

The Chinese made the mistake of removing a number of 
“friendly? Mongols to Mukden so as to prevent their joining 
the Manchus, but these Mongols only took advantage of Chinese 
weakness to extort presents and misbehave themselves generally. 
Both Manchus and Chinese were now competing for Mongol 
support, and it is interesting to note in the Manchu Annals a 
statement that the Yehé 3 i tribe of Manchus were originally 
Tumed Mongols, who conquered the Nala #4 #8] tribe occupying 
Hulun J& ff, and then themselves took over the family name of 
Nala, which was only changed to Yehe when they migrated to a 
river of that name. Thus the stock of the late Empress- Dowager 
Yéhe-nala was really as much Mongol as Manchu, apart from the 
question of further and later mixed marriages. In 1624 the 
Manchus defeated the Genghizide Mongols, half of whom went 
over to the Chahars, thus leaving Pushih-t‘u weaker than ever. 
Two Mongol pi-kih or pichi, by name Ao-mu ik H and 
Mao-k‘ih-t‘an  @ be, apparently “queens,” also commenced 
to harass the Chinese frontier. In 1628 the Ming Emperor 
gave orders that the Chahar Mongols should be left to fight out 
the question of Mongol rights as best they might, but he decided 
to favour the Chahars so far as was safe: however, by 1632 the 
Manchus had practically conquered the Chahars, and had even 
succeeded in wringing from China official recognition of Manchu 
superiority over the Mongols in rank; subject, however, to the 
suzerainty of China: meanwhile by 1633 many of the Tata tribes 
had attended the great Manchu durbar at the River Usu JU a, 
and all the Inner Mongols were already Manchu subjects before 
China itself fell to the Manchus in 1644 : the Manchu conquests 
of the Outer Mongols north of the desert and the Eleuths west 
of it followed much later. 


OMEI SAN: THE SACRED 
MOUNTAIN OF WEST CHINA 


By E. T. SHIELDS, M.D. 


Is it not strange that a region so renowned for its natural beauty 
as the Province of Szechuan, China, and so full of historic interest 
that it is acknowledged to be one of the most attractive spots on 
earth, should have been visited so infrequently by world-travellers ? 
This may in part be due to the great length of time necessary for 
making the journey, and also because one is obliged to depend 
upon the slowest and most primitive methods of travel. None 
but the most courageous and determined care to make a trip so 
devoid of all modern comforts and so likely to be filled with 
strenuous labors and many perils. 

Meagre but choice is the literature to be found on this 
western country. One who cares to ‘become better acquainted 
with the most attractive section of all West China, will do well to 


study carefully the following books on the subject. 

Mt. Omei and Beyond—A. Little. 

The Yangtze Valley and Beyond—J. L. Bird Bishop, 

From Peking to Mandalay—R. F'. Johnston. 

A Journey of Exploration in Western Szechuan, and Supplementary 
Papers, Vol. L., R. G.8—H. @C. Baber. 

Three Years in Western China, The Province of Szechuan, and 
a Journey to the Eastern Frontier of Tibet-—A. Hosie. 

On the Road to Tibet—F. Kingdom Ward. 

The Land of the Blue Gown—Ms. A. Little. 

Adventure, Sport and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes—Wm. Fer- 
quson. 


Part of the material herewith presented has been gathered 
from the writings of the before-mentioned authors, to whom I 
hereby express my grateful acknowledgment for the help their 
writings have given me. Part has been the result of my own 
personal observations and experiences during the three delightful 
summers of 1909, 1910, and 1911, spent among the Omei foot- 
hills, and during two never-to-be-forgotten pilgrimages to the 
“Golden Summit” itself. The several legendary tales which 
appear at the close of this paper I was fortunate enough to get 
from a Chinese student whose father was formerly an Omei Hsien 
official, and whose interest in the sacred mountain stimulated him 
to gather enough of the Omei folk-lore to fill several volumes. 

The Chinese say that “He who wishes to visit Szechuan will 
find before him a task as difficult as that of ascending to the skies.” 
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Starting from Shanghai, the real journey to Omei San may be 
said to begin at Ichang, where one leaves civilization with its 
comfortable and luxurious accommodations of modern travel behind 
him, and sets forth on a voyage of enchantment and discovery, 
and one that is sure to bring him unique experiences and thrilling 
adventures. No magic carpet transports us in the twinkling of an 
eye to the goal of our heart’s desire, but instead, we are slowly 
’ pulled up in a house-boat through those majestic gorges, over the 
wild rapids, along the peaceful orange-wooded slopes and past the 
busy marts thronging with traders. 

The half-naked coolies who haul up the loaded junks by 
means of bamboo ropes are called trackers and day after day they 
match their strength and ingenuity against the power and 
treachery of the Yangtze ; the result of this contest one may never 
boast of until he lands safely at his long-hoped for and greatly 
desired haven. 

The pen of man can never adequately picture the natural 
beauty and grandeur of those oppressively silent, mysterious 
gorges, whose precipitous cliffs seem to reach from the very vault 
of Heaven to the deepest foundations of the earth. Nor can words 
describe the feelings which come over one as he stands gazing for 
the first time at those fiercely-roaring rapids into whose ever- 
hungry maw, year after year, are irresistibly drawn hundreds of 
helpless boats loaded with costly merchandise and human lives. 

If your tracking ropes do not break too often, causing you 
rapidly but unwillingly to retrace part of the toilsome journey ; if 
you safely pass over the rapids and hidden rocks ; if, in answer to 
your boatmen’s whistling call, strong up-river winds come to your 
help ; in short, if Dame Fortune prospers your whole journey, you 
may reasonably hope to finish your river travel in about sixty 
days, and anchor under the walls of the city of Kiating. If the 
weather is clear enough you may even now catch a glimpse of the 
glorious and renowned Omei San rising majestically above the 
Omei plain, for you are now not more than two days overland 
travel (forty or fifty English miles) from the sacred mountain. 

The city of Kiating is most pleasantly and advantageously 
situated at the junction of three rivers ; the Ya, from Yachow ; the 
Min, called by the Chinese the Fu, coming down from Chengtu, 
the Provincial Capital; and the Tatu or Ta Tung, rushing out 
from Tatsienlu. Kiating is about 1,680 miles from Shanghai, and 
its elevation is 1,070 feet above sea-level. Its population has 
been estimated at from 20,000 to 50,000 souls. During each 
summer when the water is sufficiently high, a British gun-boat 
comes up from Chungking and anchors here. The proximity of 
Kiating to Omei San, from whose summit ‘one can see the great 
snow mountains which form the Eastern buttress of the Tibetan 
plateau”’ has constrained Mr. Johnson to conclude, that, as “it is 
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thus possible ta penetrate by steamboat or other vessel so far into 
the interior of China as to be within sight of her western boundary, 
this fact may surely be adduced in support of the contention that 
China possesses the finest system of navigable waterways in the 
world.” The appearance of this city, as one approaches it from 
any direction, is one of the most pleasing sights in the West of 
China. Its bright-red sand stone wall, rising up clean-cut from 
the river’s bank; its ancient pagoda towering high above the 
shops and houses; its finely built city gates; the surrounding 
country with its red sand-stone bluffs thickly wooded with pine ; 
its glades, evergreen with rice, wheat and other vegetation, and 
scattered thickly here and there; groves of waving ostrich-plume 
bamboo, all together make a charming, never-to-be-forgotten 
picture which one delights often to recall. To a no less 
appreciative observer than Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, Kiating 
and its environs were judged to be “one of the most fertile and 
lovely regions on earth.” The city is one of great importance as 
the center of a large trade in fine silks, white wax made by the 
wax insect, and lumber ; it is also a shipping point for much of 
the traffic to and from Chengtu, Yachow, Tatsienlu and Tibet. 
From Yochow come the long bamboo rafts laden with medicines, 
hides, wool, deers’ antlers and bristles, all.on their way down to 
Chungking. These same rafts return to Yachow loaded with 
cargoes of cotton-cloth, tea, sugar, salt, crockery, wine and other 
merchandise. Kiating is at the head of navigation for junks of 
large size. Its importance is in no way diminished by its being 
the starting point for devout Buddhist pilgrims on the way to 
their Mecca, the temples and shrines of Mount Omei. 

“On the face of the cliff on the opposite side of the river” 
(from Kiating) “7s a@ figure in the rock, cut in very high relief of 
Maitreya Buddha, truly colossal, being 380 feet in height. The 
nose is said to be nearly five feet long, and the head from 80 to 40 
feet high. Grass is allowed to grow on the head, eyebrows, upper-lip 
and ears to represent hair. The figure is unfortunately partly 
concealed by the redundant vegetation which surrounds it. It is an 
interesting specimen of the religious art of about a thousand years 
ago.” 

In and around Kiating are many of those most interesting 
and but little known about caves. They are found in the sandstone 
cliffs along both the Min and the Yangtze Rivers for a distance 
of over 200 miles all the way from Kiating to Luchow, near 
Chungking. These caves show workmanship of great skill and 
Baber believes the decorative work on them is Hindu rather than 
Chinese. The Chinese themselves can give no definite information 
about the cave builders, but they call them “* Mantze caves’; 


* The Yangtze Valley and Beyond— Bishop. 
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“‘Mantze” being their name for the aborigines of West China. 
Baber writes, after his somewhat extensive studies about the caves, 
that in his opinion, they “are of unknown date, and have been 
undertaken for unexplained purposes, by a people of doubtful 
identity.” There are at present among the aboriginal tribes people 
of Western Szechuan a race called the Sifans, who show wonderful 
skill both in building towers and in digging wells. May not 
these people, perhaps, be the descendents of those ancient cave 
builders ? Who will tell us ? 

The busy market-town of Suchi is about two miles from the 
ferry crossing on the Ya river, as one leaves Kiating en route for 
Mt. Omei. Besides being an interesting place on account of its 
bustling trade, it has one attraction—a fine red sandstone bridge 
of seventeen arches, which spans a small stream dignified by the 
name of the Omei River. Along all these streams as elsewhere 
in this Province, one hears the lazy drone and sees the measured 
turning of that most curious piece of irrigation machinery—the 
water wheel. Made entirely of bamboo, often thirty or forty feet 
high, it looks much like the Ferris wheels in our amusement parks 
at home. Paddles dipping into the current of the stream supply 
the motive power, while long tubes fastened at the proper angle 
tip up the water from the stream and elevate it to the highest 
point where it is antomatically discharged into a trough and a 
series of bamboo pipes distribute it to the various irrigation 
channels between the rice-fields; a simpler, yet more efficient 
method for accomplishing this could scarcely be imagined. The 
Persian irrigation wheel is said to resemble it in construction. 

The Omei Plain is exceedingly rich and fertile and from it 
are yearly gathered large quantities of fine rice. Here, too, grows 
the white-wax tree, upon whose branches thrive that curious little 
insect that manufactures the white wax; the tree is a species of 
dwarf ash, and the farmers utilize the banks between the rice- 
fields, and also the roadsides for planting large numbers of these 
trees. Other products are silks, white paper made from bamboo- 
pulp ; tea, medicinal herbs and roots. Some fine timber stands 
uncut in this region, but most of it is of very moderate size. 
Giant Banyon trees are to be found here, in temple grounds and 
by wayside shrines, their spreading branches casting a grateful 
shade far beyond their fluted trunks. One tree close to the main 
road measures at least. thirty feet in circumference at a height of 
several feet above the ground. At a rest-house along this road, 
a peculiar kind of tea is served to the traveller. From good 
authority I have it that this “ch‘ungcha” as it is called is in 
reality what its name would indicate. This tea is made either 
from an insect itself which lives on the tea bush, or from the 
excrement of this little parasite. 

Omei Hsien has the distinction of being the headquarters for 
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the civil and military affairs of this large district. It is here, 
also, that the pilgrims exchange their silver or cash for paper 
money which passes current in the temples and along the way 
to the top of the mountain; here also they lay in a store of 
provisions for their sojurn, and incense and other necessary articles. 
for worship at the idol shrines. 

Leaving Omei Hsien we travel about three miles west before 
we really begin the ascent of the mountain. At this place called 
the “Small Inn” the road bifurcates, leaving us the choice of the 
main stone-paved steep road, or an older and more gradual 
ascending path. The short road follows the Omei River for part: 
of the distance, through a picturesque but miniature gorge, from 
whose limestone cliffs at one point gush out a number of large 
streams of water—a beautiful group of natural springs, a never- 
failing supply of clear water whose volume does much to increase 
the size of the Omei River. Just beyond these splendid springs, 
the river chasm is spanned by a strong iron chain suspension 
bridge. Such bridges as these are not uncommon in Szechuan, 
and the iron work in them is of the best quality, comparing 
favorably with the foreign product. 

One of the first temples we find on this road is the Ta-O-Si, 
a large set of buildings built on the pavilion system, with three 
sets of courts, each one on a higher terrace than the preceding 
one. The old Priest, now deceased, its founder, friendly disposed 
to the foreigner and desirous also of increasing his revenues, has 
for some years past opened these courts for summer roomers ; as 
many as thirty or forty missionaries, business men and stray 
travellers have been glad to occupy these quarters during the hot 
season. A giant old pine, its trunk enclosed within the highest 
building of the temple, and a cold spring at the entrance, add 
much to the comfort and attractiveness of Ta-O-Si. The pine 
might be nearly a century old, judging from its great size, and 
on account of the spirit which is supposed to reside in it, this tree 
is worshipped by the thousands of pilgrims who come yearly to 
this temple. On the temple grounds and the surrounding hills are 
some very beautiful and valuable pine forests; the Indian corn 
which grows well on this limestone soil is almost nightly visited 
by the wild boars that in considerable numbers infest these hills. 
The venerable priest, the founder of the Ta-O-Si, was a most 
interesting and intellectual individual. Formeily an official in 
the Omei Hsien Yamen, he is said to have undergone a change of 
heart and as a result, hoping to appease the gods and to satisfy 
his own conscience, he built and served this temple. 

On the big-road, not far distant from the Ta-O-Si, after 
one passes the beautiful chasm of a rushing mountain torrent, 
spanned by the ‘“ Flying Bridges,” we come to the Wan Nien 
Si, or myriad years temple. Back of the main buildings, but 
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really a part of them is another smaller building, a most. 
remarkable structure, the architectural style of which is decidedly 
more Hindu than Chinese. This building contains a colossal 
bronze casting of Puhsien seated upon an elephant’s back. 
Legend has it that Puhsien, about the seventh century A.D... 
came from India bringing with him the sacred books of Hindu 
Buddhism, crossing the mountains and riding the whole distance 
on the back of an elephant. This building and statue, Baber 
was strongly inclined to believe, next to the great wall of China, 
is the oldest monument existing at the present time in China. 
Later investigations carried out by Johnston, who carefully 
examined old official and other records, throw some doubt upon 
the great antiquity assigned to this monument by Baber. 

At this temple one is also shown one of Buddha’s teeth, 
carefully preserved and kept in a small casket. Without doubt 
it is an elephant’s molar, and in all probability the priests also are: 
aware of this fact. 

At the rest houses along the way, one meets beggars of all 
kinds and descriptions, whose horrible physical malformations and 
loathsome diseases excite the pity and extract the cash from the 
purses of both the Chinese pilgrim and foreign traveller. These 
little wayside shops sell various charms and curios, porcupine 
quills, claws, skulls and teeth of wild animals; medicinal herbs 
and roots; and by them prized very highly, crystals of rock 
quartz, some of which are almost perfect. There is a brisk sale 
of carved walking sticks at the foot of the first hard climb ; these 
staves are made out of green wood, the upper parts carved 
ingenously to represent lions, dragons and other objects. These 
sticks are much sought after by the old women with bound feet 
in order to help them in climbing these almost interminable 
flights of steps; and in fact almost every one buys them as. 
souvenirs of the memorable journey to the top. The ban on 
preparing and eating flesh in these temples has been practically 
lifted as far as the foreigner is concerned, so that the traveller 
may fare on fowls, fish and flesh as much as he cares to. 

Two other temples along the route are worthy of mention. 
The Chin Lao Tung, or “Nine old Caves” Temple is situated 
about half way up the mountain’s side. Behind these well-kept 
grounds and substantial buildings rises the precipitous face of a 
high cliff, and on the hill slopes around the temple are some 
splendid groves of large pine trees, while nearby fine building 
stones are quarried and dressed. This temple enjoys the distinction 
of being heavily endowed, and also of having its roof made of 
pewter tiles. A lot of monkeys make this section of the mountain 
their home, and often give the traveller the opportunity of seeing 
and photographing them. Another attraction here is a large 
cave, at the deepest recess of which is an idol’s shrine. The 
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pilgrims, who for ages past have visited this cave, have left behind 
them, so it appears to one, millions of incense sticks, so that one 
can walk for five or ten minutes through the cave on a path 
whose sides are piled high with the remains of former offerings 
to the spirits of the place. Bats and cave swallows in great 
numbers abound in this damp cavern, and give it an added touch 
of superstitious gloom and uncanniness. 

The Elephant’s Bath Temple is where Puhsien, when on his 
memorable mission to China, is said to have washed his elephant. 
The present-day bath, as it is pointed out to the traveller, is a 
hexagonal stone built cistern scarcely large enough to answer 
the purpose for which it is supposed to have been built, and 
surely most inconvenient for such a use, as we observed no steps 
or landing leading to the pool. 

The top of Omei has for many centuries been visited by 
devout Buddhists from all parts of China, as well as by some from 
Tibet and even Nepal. After one has climbed the twenty 
thousand or more limestone steps, which make somewhat easier 
the difficult ascent to top, he is amply rewarded for his trouble— 
if the weather conditions are good. Among the sights which 
attract one here he may see a few ruins of that famous bronze 
temple destroyed by lightning some time during the sixteenth 
century, some bronze tablets, a small bronze pagoda and an old 
bell are still to be seen: here, too, as one stands upon the brink 
of this precipice, almost eleven thousand feet above sea-level, a 
magnificent panorama extending over a hundred miles in nearly 
every direction presents itself to his view; to the south rises 
“Wa San,’ behind whose flat table-land lies the unexplored 
country of the unconquered Lolos; at night, below him in the 

valleys, gleam those mysterious phantom lamps and during 
' certain times, between sunrise and sunset, he may get a view of the 
awe inspiring Glory of Buddha and finally, but most glorious of 
all, to be seen from Omei’s top are the everlasting snow peaks of 
anterior Tibet. 

On this mountain top are erected three large temples, one 
each on the three highest spurs; while between them grows 
scantily certain dwarf species of scrub bamboo and stunted pine. 
Here, too, one finds that chaste flower which grows only in the 
pure, rare atmosphere of high mountains, the Hidelweiss. 

That strange apparition called “ Buddha’s glory” which 
“has made Omei-san famous consists of a halo of colors nothing 
more or less than a rainbow, in the center of which appears the 
outline of a colossal human figure, plainly the shadow of the 
observer, cast by the sun” upon the white clouds of mist floating 
beneath one as he stands upon the edge of the cliff. “ Floating 
im space from one to three thousand feet or more below the brink 
of the precipice, the sight may well awe those accustomed to account 
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for anything uncanny by an appeal to supernatural causes. 
(Ward.) Nor is one surprised that devout and fanatical 
Buddhists might be wrought up to such a pitch of religious 
excitement that they would eagerly cast themselves over the edge 
of the precipice into the arms of the elusive Buddha, whom they 
believe they see in the clouds below. Such acts of self-destruction 
on the part of pilgrims occur not infrequently. It is said that 
this striking natural phenomena may be seen also in the Hertz 
mountains. 

The Phantom Lamps present a most curious and mysterious 
phenomenon, and one for which no one has yet offered a rational 
and satisfactory explanation, or if such explanation has been 
suggested, it has not yet been sufficiently proved to be accepted 
by all observers. On any clear night as one stands on the edge 
of the precipice, overlooking the valley below, he is quite sure 
to see bright lights here and there, now waxing strong and 
brilliant, now waning dim or disappearing altogether ; they seem 
to float easily and rapidly through space, from place to place; 
this change of position may, however, be an optical illusion. 
These lights are quite bright generally and of a golden red 
color, and many of them appear in what seem to be places 
wholly inaccessible to human beings. Perhaps some of you on 
your future trip to Omei may yet solve this mystery for us. 

Of the snow mountains it may be mentioned that two 
distinct. ranges can be clearly seen from Omei’s summit; the 
highest and shortest range lies directly west, not exactly in Tibet 
proper, but lying in the regions south of Tatsienlu ; the second 
range less lofty but more extensive is found in the country west 
of Chengtu and Kwan Hsien. Most marvellous to behold is 
the sight of these mountains as the first slanting rays of the 
rising sun touch the icy whiteness of their slopes, and change 
their color into a glowing pink; and standing out in bold relief 
one can trace the outlines of a mighty glacier as it slowly pushes 
its stupendous hulk down its path on the way to the sea. Of 
these mountains Mrs. Bishop says “ Z’hose snows which are seen 
from the stupendous precipice of Omei Shan are one of the 
grandest sights on earth—the long and gitttering barrier which 
secludes the last of the hermit nations.” Mr. Johnston writes 
of the beauty of those great snow mountains, some of whose 
peaks rise nearly twenty-two thousand feet higher than sea level, 
“That keep watch and ward over the lofty Tibetan plateau 
on the one side and the rolling plain of China on the other; the 
Eastern ramparts of the vast Himalayan range, whose iy 
fingers seem ever to grope outwards into the silent abyss of space 
as if seeking to grasp the fringe of a mightier world than ours. 
Even at a distance of nearly one hundred miles . . . the 
pinnacles seem too lofty to be real.” 
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OMEI SAN LEGENDS. 


Tue Great Fioop. Before the Chinese Empire was founded, 
a noble and wonderful queen fought with the chief of the tribes 
people who inhabited the country round about Omei San. Ina 
fierce battle the chief and his followers met defeat ; raging with 
anger at being beaten by a woman, he rushed up the mountain 
side; the queen pursued him with her army and overtook him 
at the summit; finding no place to hide himself, in desperation 
he attempted both to wreak vengeance upon his enemies and to 
end his own life by beating his head violently against the cane 
of the Heavenly Bamboo which grew there. By his mad battering 
he at last succeeded in knocking down its towering trunk and, as 
he did so, its top tore great rents in the canopy of the sky, 
through which poured great floods of water, inundating the whole 
earth and drowning all the inhabitants except the victorious queen 
and her soldiers. The floods had no power to harm her or her 
followers, because she herself was an all powerful Divinity and 
was known as the “Mother of the Gods,” and the “Defender 
of the Gods.” From the mountain side she gathered together 
stones of a kind having five colors, and ground them into powder ; 
of this she made a plaster or mortar, with which she repaired the 
tares in the heavens, and the floods immediately ceased. 

THE Winp Men. The wild beasts of the mountain have a 
king. He is a wild man, who has long, thick hair, fiery-red 
in color, and his body also is covered with hair. He is very 
strong, and with a single blow of his huge fist he can break 
large rocks to pieces, he also can pull up the trees of the forest by 
root. His flesh is as hard as iron and his whole body is invulnerable 
to the thrusts of knife, spear or sword. He rideg upon the back 
of a tiger when he leaves his home; he rules over the wolves, 
leopards and tigers, and governs all their affairs. Many other 
wild men, like him in appearance, live in these mountains, but 
on account of his great strength he alone is king. These wild 
men kill and eat all the human beings they meet, and all the 
hill inhabitants live in terror of meeting them. “And who of all these 
mountain people would have been left alive, had not some men, 
more courageous and crafty than their fellows, devised a means 
of overpowering their fierce enemies, these wild men. This is 
what they did: on leaving their homes, the herb gatherers of the 
mountains armed themselves with two large hollow bamboo tubes 
which they slip over their wrists and arms; they also carry along 
a jar of very strong wine. When they meet one of these wild 
men they do not fear but stand still and allow the giant to grasp 
them by the arms. As he holds them fast in his firm grasp, as 
he supposes, they quietly and slowly withdraw one hand from the 
bamboo cuff, and taking the pot of wine from the other hand, 
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they quickly pour it down the throat of the giant whose mouth 
stands wide open with immoderate laughter at the thought of 
having captured a victim so easily. The potent draught of wine 
acts at once causing the drinker to drop to the ground in a 
dead sleep, at the mercy of his one time victim. The medicine 
gatherer either dispatches him summarily with a thrust through 
the heart, or he leaves the drunken tyrant to sleep off his 
debauch, while he returns again to his work of collecting the 
health-restoring herbs. In this way have the numbers of these 
wild men become less and less, until but few remain at the 
present time. 

Tue JormnteD SNAKE. Some of the people on Omei San 
tell you about a wonderful kind of a snake that is said to live 
there. It lives part of the time among the branches of the trees ; 
if by chance it falls to the ground, it breaks up into two or more 
pieces. These separate segments later on come together again, 
and its former unity is restored. 

Many other marvellous and interesting tales are told about 
this mountain and its inhabitants, tales which would add much 
value to the folk-lore already gathered about this ancient and 
most attractive place. 
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STATEMENT. 


This list is based upon the “List of Birds of the Lower Yangtse 
Valley” by F. W. Styan printed in the “Ibis” in 1891 pp. 319 e¢ seg. The 
list covered birds recorded from Hankow to the mouth of the Yangtse, 
a distance of six hundred miles East and West. Mr. Styan’s notes on the 
occurrence of various species were available only through number 158. 
Up to that point the numbers following each specific name refer to the 
description of the species in David and Oustalet’s “ Oiseaux de la Chine.” 

To Mr. Styan’s list have been added as sub-numbers (as “12a”, ete.) 
additional species recorded from Chinkiang by Mr. J. D. D. La Touche in 
his “ Field Notes on the Birds of Chinkiang” published in the “ Ibis” 1906, 
pp. 427 et seg. Mr. La Touche’s notes on occurrence have also been added 
in abbreviated form as have records made by Messrs. Lacy I. Moffett and 
A. Allison at Kiangyin and elsewhere, and by Mr. N. Gist Gee at Soochow. 
We are much indebted to Mr. J. D. D, La Touche, Dr. P. D. Bergen and 
Mr. C. W. Richmond of U. 8, A. National Museum for much helpful 
criticism. Much of this has been added to the list, 

We append the entire list of names as worked out by Mr. Richmond, 
as all of the changes suggested by him could not be made in the body of 
material—it having been set up for printing. 
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Order—PASSERES—tThe Perching Birds. 
Family—TURDIDAH—TuHE THRUSHES 


Genus—Merula—The Ousels 
1 M. mandarina (Bp) M. sinensis (Swinhoe) 229 
Chinese Blackbird. 
Resident—Yangtse Valley (Styan) Chinkiang (La Touche) 
Soochow, (Gee) Kiangyin, Hangchow (Allison and Moffett) 
2 M. chrysolaus (T. & 8.) 237 
Japanese Ousel, 
Doubtful— Must pass Yangtse Valley in migration, never 
met with ’’—(Styan) 
3 M. hortulorum (Sclater) 234 
Gray-backed Ousel. Golden-breasted Ousel. 
Migrant—Pass Yangtse Valley, October-November (Styan). 
Chinkiang, April-May (L. T.) Kiangyin, April (A & M.) 
4 M, obscura (Gm) 236? 
Gray-headed Ousel. 
Migrant—-Shanghai—March and May (8S) Chinkiang, May 
(L. T.) Kiangyin, April (A. & M.) 
5 M., pallida (Gm) ; 236? 
Pale Ousel. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang, until end of April (B. T.) Kiangyin 
and Soochow (A. & M.) 
6 M. naumanni (Temm) 239 
Red-tailed Ousel. Naumann’s Thrush. 
Winter visitant (S) Chinkiang, Winter (L. IT.) Soochow (G) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
7 Mz. fuscata (Pall) 240 
Dusky Ousel. 
Winter visitant (S) Chinkiang, Common in Winter, abundant 
in Spring till latter half of April (lL. T.) 
Genus—Geocichla. 
8 G. sibirica (Pall) 231 
Siberian Ground Thrush. 
Migrant—‘ never met with” (S) Winters in China generally 
(Swinhoe and David) Chinkiang, September-October 
(hed): 
9 G. varia (Pall), Oreocincla varia (Pall) 244 
White’s Thrush. Mountain Thrush. 
Migrant—Probably Winters South of Yangtse (S) Chinkiang,, 
April-May (L. T.) 
Genus—Myiophoneus. 
10 M. caeruleus (Scop) 267 
Violet Whistling Thrush 
Resident—Mountain streams of Yangtse basin (S) 
Genus—Petrophila. 
11 P. manilla (Bodd) Petrocincla manilla (Bodd) 249 
Red-bellied Rock Thrush. 
Resident—Gorges of upper Yangtse and rocky islands off 
coast—few pass Shanghai in Autumn (Styan) Chinkiang, 
May and September (L. T.) : 
12 P, solitarius pandoo (Sykes) 251 
Stray—Kiukiang, Lushan Hills, January (Styan) 
124 P, gularis Swinhoe 
White Throated Rock Thrush. 
Migrant ?—Chinkiang, September-October (CL. T.) 


oa) 
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Genus—Copsychus, 
13 ©, saularis (L) 264 
Dayal Bird. 
Resident—Abundant in gardens about houses (Styan) at 
Kuikiang ? not known at Chinkiang or Shanghai. (L. T.) 


Family—TIMELIIDAE. 


Genus— Dryonastes. 
14 D. perspicillatus (Gm) 286 
Spectacled Laughing Thrush. 
Resident—Common on plains (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) 
Soochow (G) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
15 D, sannio (Swinhoe) 287 
White-cheeked Laughing Thrush. 
Migrant—Kiukiang, April-May (S8tyan) 
Genus—Trochalopteron. 
16 T. canorum (L), Leucodopteron Chinenses (Swinhoe) 283 
Hwa-mi, Wo-mi. 
Resident—Abundant on wooded hills, sometimes on plains 
(Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) Mohkanshan, Kiangyin? (M.) 
Genus—Pomatorhinus. ; 
17 P. styani Seebohm 
Resident—Wooded hills, occasionally on plains—Ningpo 
Hangchow, Great Lake, Kiukiang (Styan) 
Genus—Stachyridopsis. 
18 S. sinensis, O. Grant, 8. ruficeps (Blyth), 8. praecognitus 
(Swinhoe) 328 
Resident—Probably on all Yangtse ranges—Found on hills 
near Hangchow (Styan) 
Genus-Suya, 
19 §. crinigera Hodgson, S. striata (Swinhoe) 375 
Streaked Hill Warbler. 
Resident—More plentiful in Summer. Low grassy hills, 
Kiukiang (Styan) Chinkiang (1. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—Cisticola. 
20 C. cisticola tinnabulans (Swinhoe), C. schoenicola (Swinhoe) C. 
cursitans (Frankl) 371 
Rufous Fantail Warbler. ‘“ Pete.” 
Resident—Grassy hills and plains (Styan) Chinkiang L. T.) 
Kingyin (A. & M.) 


Family—PARADOXORNITHIDAE—THE CrowrTITS. 


Genus— Paradoxornis. 
21 P. guttaticollis David 301 
Spotted-necked Crowtit. 
Resident—Specimen killed 8. W. Shanghai (Styan) 
22 P. heudei David 302 
Heude’s Crowtit. 
Resident—Reed beds on Yangtse, Nanking (Styan) Chink- 
iang (L. T.) 
Genus—Suthora. 
23 §. webbiana Gray 369 
Webb’s Crowtit. Wong-de. 
Resident—Common Shanghai district. (Styan) Chinkiang 
(L. T.) Kiangyin, Mohkanshan (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
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24 §. suffusa Swinhoe 368 
Resident—Plentiful up Yangtse river (Styan) 
La Touch seems to make this synonym for S. webbiana—Is it ? 


Family—CINCLIDAE—THE DIPPERS, 


‘Genus—Cinclus. 
25 Cinclus pallasi souliei, Oustalet. 
South China Dipper. 
Resident—Found on all mountain torrents of higher ranges, 
but never on plains on among lower hills (Styan) 
Mohkanshan (A. & M.) 


Family—ENICURIDAE—THE FORKTAILS, 


Genus—Enicurus. 
26 4K. sinensis (Gould) 426 
Chinese Forktail. 
Resident—Common among hills, never go far into plains 
(Styan) Mohkanshan (A, & M.) Hills near Huchow (G) 
Genus—Microcichla. 
27 M.scouleri (Vigors) 428 
Little Forktail. 
Resident—much scarcer than H. sinensis. Lushan Hill 
(Styan) Mohkanshan (M) 


Family—SYLVIIDAE—THE WARBLERS. 


‘Genus—Pratincola. 
28 P. maura (Pall). P. indica (Blyth) 256 
Hastern Stonechat. 
Migrant— Few pass, April-May and October-November (Styan) 
Chinkiang, April and October (L. T.) 
Genus—Oreicola. ' 
29 0. ferrea (Hodgs) 257 
Gray Stonechat. 
Summer visitant—Southern species breeds at Ichang and 
possibly on lower Yangtse hills. (Styan) 
Genus—Ruticilla 
30 R. aurorea (Pall) 260 
Daurian Redstart. 
Winter visitant—Common October to April (Chinkiang) (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
enus—Rhyacornis. 
31 R&R. fuliginosa (Vig) Xanthopvgia fuliginosa (Vigors) 262 
Plumbeous Water Redstart. 
Resident—Abundant on mountain streams (Styan) 
«Genus—Chaimarrhornis. 
832 C. leucocephalus (Vigors) 963 
White-capped Water Redstart. 
Summer visitant—Rare on lower Yangtse. One taken Ningpo 
hills, November (Styan) 
Genus—Hrithacus, : 
33 WB. caerulecula (Pall) 339 
The Blue Throat. 
Migrant—Scarce, Shanghai, November Kiukiang, December 
(Styan) | 
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34 EE. calliope (Pall) Calliope camschatkensis (Gm; 340 
Ruby Throat. 
Migrant—Never seen (Styan) Chinkiang, October-November 
and May (L. T.) common in Shantung in Spring (P. D. B. ; 
85 EE, cyanus (Pall) Lavivora cyanus (Pall) 344 
Wood Chat. 
Migrant—Passes in fair numbers, April-May (Styan) Chinkiang 
rare, May (L. T.) 
36 EL. sibilans (Swinhoe) 
Migrant—Passes April-May and November (Styan) 
Genus—Phylloscopus. 
37 P. proregulus (Pall) 397 
Pallas’ Willow Warbler. 
Migrant—March-April and October (Styan) Chinkiang, October- 
November scarce, (L. T.) 
38 PP. superciliosus (Gm) 296 
Yellow-browed Willow Warbler. 
Migrant—Abundant, April and October (Styan) Chinkiang, 
abundant April-May and September (L. T.) 
39 P. coronatus (Temm) 389 
Crowned Willow Warbler. 
Migrant—Passes Kiukiang, April and August-November 
(Styan) Chinkiang, April-May CL. T.) 
40 P. borealis (Blas) 392 
Arctic Willow Warbler. i 
_ Migrant—Abundant April returns August-November (Styan): 
Chinkiang, common in May, passes in September (CL. T.) 
40a P. ieneltibes (Swinhoe) 
Pale-legged Willow Warbler. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, common during May (L. T.) Kiukiang,. 
July 30th (David) 
Genus— Lusciniola. 
41 LL. fuscata (Blyth) Herbivocula fuscata (Blyth) 387 
Brown Grass Warbler. 
Migrant—Kiukiang, May, October-December frequents willows, 
reed beds and low bushes on plains (Styan) 
42 lL. schwarzi (Radde) Herbivocula flemmingi (Swinhoe) 355 
Yellow-bellied Grass Warbler. 
Migrant—Kiukiang, May (Styan) 
Genus—Acrocephalus, 
43 A. orientalis (T. and S.) 365 
Hastern Great Reed Warbler. 
Summer visitant— Yangtse reed beds, April-November (Styan): 
Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin, (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
44 A, bigistriceps Swinhoe 368 
Von Schrenk’s Reed Warbler. 
Summer Visitant—Kiukiang reed beds, May-October. Not 
plentiful (Styan) Chinkiang, May and September (L. T.) 
45 A, agricola (Jerdon) do (Styan) 
Summer visitant—Kiukiang reed beds. Summer plentiful. 
(Styan) Chinkiang. Summer. Heard call note and song of 
either A. bigisticeps or agricola no doubt both to be found 
nesting (L. T.) 
Genus—Locustella, Grass-hopper Warblers. 
46 LL, certhiola (Pall) ¥ 360° 
Pallas’ Grasshopper Warbler. 
Migrant—Shanghai, ripe paddy fields, September-October 
(Styan) Chinkiang, May and September (L. T.) 
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47 WL, lanceolata (Temm) 363 

Streaked Grasshopper Warbler. 

Migrant—Kiukiang, May and October (Styan) Chinkiang, 
common May and September-October, ona late bird taken 
on November 6th (L, T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 

474 L. fasciolata (Gray) L. insularis (Wallace) 

Gray’s Grasshopper Warbler. - 

Migrant—Chinkiang, May-June (L. T.) Amoy, large numbers 
in May (Swinhoe) Breeds near Lake Baikal, passes 
coasts of China and Japan to winter in Malay Archipelago 
(Seebohm) 

Genus—Cettia. Bush Warblers. 
48 ©. canturiens (Swinhoe) Horornis canturiens (Swinhoe) C, minuta 
(Swinhoe) 352 

Swinhoe’s Bush Warbler. 

Resident—Yangtse valley northern limit of Winter quarters, 
scarce- in Winter, abundant in reeds and bushes in 
Summer (Styan) Chinkiang abundant Summer after 
April Ist (L. T.) 

49 CC, minuta (Swinhoe) proved by L. T. to be female of C. canturiens. 
“This,” July 1906. 
50 OC. sinensis fortipes (Styan) Horeites robustipes (Swinhoe) 383 

Chinese Bush Warbler. 

Resident—Plentiful in March, chiefly on hills, few remain for 
Winter (Styan) Chinkiang, Common in Summer (L. T.) 

51 OC. squamiceps (Swinhoe) Urosphena squamiceps (Swinhoe) 347 

Short-tailed Bush Warbler. 

Summer visitant—single specimen near Shanghai in Summer 
(Styan) 


Family—PARIDAE—TITMICB OR TITS. 


Genus—Parus. 
52 P. minor T. &S. 402 
Lesser Tit. 
Resident—Very common up to 500 feet (Styan) Chinkiang 
common (L. T.) Kiangyin, Mohkanshan up to 2000 fest 
(A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
53 P. venustulus Swinhoe 407 
Yellow-bellied Tit. 
Winter visitant—Kiukiang, December-March (Styan) Mohkan- 
shan, April (A. & M.) 
53 P. palustris (L) 
Marsh Tit, 
Resident—Chinkiang, resident but not abundant (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—Acredula. 
54 A. concinna (Gould) Aegithalus concinnus (Gould) 423 
Red-headed Tit. 
Resident—common on hills, never found on plains (Styan) 
56 A. glaucogularis (Gould) Aegithalus glaucogularis (Gould) 420 
Silver-throated Tit, 
Resident—Common up to 1000 feet (Styan) Chinkiang, com- 
mon (L. T.) Kiangyin, Soochow (A. & M.) 
Genus—Aegithalus, 
55a A, consobrinus (Swinhoe) Remiza consobrina (Swinhoe) 
Swinhoe’s Penduline Tit. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang, April and February, no doubt 
winter in reed beds (L, T.) 
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Family—SITTIDAH—NovTHATCHKS. 
Genus—Sitta. 
56 =S. sinensis (Verr) 
Chinese Nuthatch. 
Resident—Common in Anhwei behind Nganking in Wan 
Shan Hills (Styan) 
Genus—Tichodroma. 
57 TT. muraria (L) 139 
Red-winged Wall Creeper. 
Resident—Kiangsi Province (Styan) 


Family—TROGLODYTIDAE—WREnNs. 


Genus—Anorthura. 
58. A. fumigata (T. & S.) 399 
Eastern Wren. 
Winter visitant—Only one specimen obtained in district 
(Styan) winters in Chinkiang (L, T.) 


Family—MOTACILLIDAE—THE Wa@ralIzs. 


Genus—Motacilla, 
59. M. leucopsis Gould M. alboides, var. felix (Swinhoe) 429 
White-faced Wagtail. 
Migrant—Passes considerable numbers February-March, 
September-October (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) 
60 M. ocularis Swinhoe 432 
Streak-eyed Wagtail. 
Winter visitant—Yangtse Valley (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
61 M. Ingens Kittlitz, M. japonica (Swinhoe) 433 
Kamschatkin Wagtail. 
Winter visitant—Yangtse valley (Styan) Chinkiang (L, T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
62 M. melanope Pall 
Eastern Gray Wagtail. 
Migrant—March-May, early Sept frequents shallow streams at 
base of hills rare on plains. (Styan) Chinkiang, common 
Spring and Autumn (L, T.) 
63 M. borealis (Sundev), Budytes cinereocapillus (Swinhoe) 439 
Eastern Gray-headed Wagtail. 
Migrant—Yangtse Valley, abundant April-May, September- 
November (8tyan) Chinkiang, rare (L. T.) 
64 M. flava CL.) 437 
Blue-headed Wagtail. 
Migrant—Yangtse Valley, with M. borealis in about equal 
numbers (Styan) 
65 M., taivana (Swinhoe) 438 
Eastern Yellow Wagtail. 
Migrant—Passes with M, borealis and M. flava but much 
scarcer (Styan) 
66 M. citreola (Pall) 440 
Yellow-headed Wagtail. 
Migrant—Shanghai (David), Upper Yangtse (Swinhoe), Not 
seen (Styan) 
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Genus—Limonidromus. 
67 1. indicus (Gm) 441 
Forest Wagtail. 
Migrant—Yangtse Valley, passes with Wagtails April-May 
(Styan) Chinkiang, common on hills April-May CL. T.) 
Genus—Anthus. 
68 A. maculatus (Hodgson), Pipastes agilis (Swinhoe) 445 
Eastern Tree Pipit. 
Winter visitant? Breeds at Ichang, possibly on the lower 
Yangtse—few remain throughout Winter (Styan) Chink- 
iang, common in winter (L. T.) 
69 A, cervinus (Pall) 443 
Red-throated Pipit. 
Winter Visitant—Yangtse valley, common all Winter (Styan) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
70 A. japonicus T. & 8. 
Eastern Water Pipit. 
Winter Visitant—Adult birds scarce (Styan) Chinkiang, 
abundant in Winter (L. 1.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
71 =A. blakistoni Swinhoe 442 
Blakiston’s Water Pipit. 
Winter visitant—Not common, November-December (Styan) 
Chinkiang, not uncommon in Winter (L. T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) 
72 A. gustavi Swinhoe . 446 
Petchora Pipit. 
Migrant—See specimen Shanghai Museum. 
73 <A. richardi Vieill 447 
Richard’s Pipit. 
Migrant—Passes Kiukiang April-May and November (Styan) 
Chinkiang, not common April-May and September-October 
(Gisele) 
74 A. infuscatus (Blyth) 449 
Resident Yangtse Valley—Styan—‘ The small dark form of 
A, richardi which breeds in Fokien” (L. T.) 
Genus—Oreocorys. 
75 O. sylvanus (Hodgs), Heterura sylvana (Seebohm) 
Stray—Single specimen shot by Styan 500 feet up Lushan 
Hills above Kiukiang ? 


Family—PYCNONOTIDAE—THE BULBULS. 


Genus—Pycnonotus. 
76 +P. sinensis (Gm) 217° 
Chinese Bulbul. 
Resident—abundant (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin, 
Mohkanshan (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
77 P&P, xanthorrhous Anderson 219 
Yellow-vented Bulbul. 
Resident—A hill species, not uncommon (Styan) Chinkiang, 
scarce (L. T.) 
Genus—Spizixos. 
78 §. semitorques Swinhoe 
Finch-billed Bulbul. 
Resident—Hill species, plentiful up to 200 feet (Styan) Chink- 
iang, common lower hills and on plains (L, T.) Mohkan- 
shan foothills (A. & M.) 
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Genus—Hypsipetes, 
79 H. amaurotis (Temm) 207 
Stray—One shot near Shanghai, a Japanese and South China 
species (Styan). I have never seen it in S, China.—(L.T.) 
79a H. leucocephalus (Gm) 
White-headed Black Bulbul. 
Summer Visitant—abundant Mohkanshan up to 2,000 feet 
(A. & M.) ; 


Family—ORIOLIDAR—THE ORIOLES. 


Genus—Oriolus, 
80 0. diffusus Sharpe O. chinensis (Swinhoe) O. indicus (Jerdon) 203 
- Black-naped Oriole. Golden Oriole. 
Summer visitant—Common April-October (Styan) Chinkiang 
(L. T.) Kiangyin and Mohkanshan (A, & M,) Soochow (G) 


Family—DICRURIDAE—THE Drong@os. 


Genus—Buchanga. 
81 B. atra (Hermann) Dicrurus cathoecus (Swinhoe) 166 
Black Drongo. 
Summer visitant—April-October, remains to breed (Styan) 
Chinkiang, May and September-October (L. T.) Kiangyin, 
May and October (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
82 B. leucogenys Walden} 167 
White-cheeked Drongo. 
Summer visitant—A hill species, scarce (Styan) 
Genus—Chibia. 
83 C. hottentotta (L), C. brevirostris (Swinhoe) 170 
Hairy-crested Drongo, 
Summer visitant—Hill species (Styan) Chinkiang, two in- 
dividuals seen in May (L. T.) Mohkanshan, common 
(A. & M.) 


Family—CAMPODHAGIDAE—THE MINIVETS, AND CUCKOO SHRIKES. 


Genus—Campophaga, 
84 OC, melanoptera (Ruppel )Volvocivora melaschista (Swinhoe) 157 
Black-winged Cuckoo Shrike. 
Summer visitant—Fairly numerous May-September (Styan) 
Chinkiang, single specimen in May (L. 'f.) 
Genus—Pericrocotug. 
85 P. cinereus Lafr 164 
Gray Minivet. 
Migrant—One from Shanghai district in May (Styan) Chink- 
iang, abundant in May, one in October, none breeding 
(L. T.) Mohkanshan August (A. & M.) 
86 P. cantonensis Swinhoe 165 
Swinhoe’s Minivet. 
8tray—Abundant Chinkiang in Spring (David) Breeding pair 
taken Chinkiang in May (L. T.) Never seen (Styan) 
87 P. brevirostris (Vigors) 
Migrant—Breeds at Ichang, probably passes lower Yangtse 
on migration (Styan) 
I doubt whether this bird passes the lower Yangtse, have 
never met with it in Shantung.—(P, D. B.) 
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Family—LANII DAE—SHRIKES. 
Genus—Lanius. 
88 L. schach L 147 
Red-backed Shrike. 
Resident—common, confined to plains and low hills (Styan) 
Chinkiang (lL. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.), Soochow (G) 
89 L. bucephalus T. & 8. 150 
Bull-headed Shrike. 
Winter visitant—rather scarce (Styan) Chinkiang, common 
October-February (L, T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 


90 L. superciliosus Latham 153 
White-browed, red-backed Shrike. Japanese Red-backed 
Shrike. 


Migrant—Sometimes wanders up East coast (David) Chink- 
iang, single specimen, May (L. T.) never met (Styan) 

91 L. cristatus L 162 

Brown Shrike. 

Migrant—Immature birds pass in Autumn, adults never 
obtained (Styan) I doubt the validity of this species 
—(P. D. B.) 

92 P. lucionensis L 151 

Philippine Shrike. 

Summer visitant —Passes abundantly in May, returns in August, 
probably breeds; immature birds cannot be distinguished 
from L, cristatus (Styan) Chinkiang, few pairs breed 
Garr) 

93 L. tigrinus Drapiez L. magnirostris (Swinhoe) 149 

Thick-billed Shrike. 

Summer visitant—Found breeding up to 600 feet at Kiukiang 
(Styan) Chinkiang, May, some breed (L. T’.) Mohkanshan, 
August (A. & M.) 

94 L, tephranotus (Vigors) 145 

Dingy Shrike. 

Doubtful—Shanghai (David) 

95 LL. sphenocercus Cab L. major (Swinhoe) 143 

Eastern Gray Shrike. 

Winter visitant—Rare (Styan) Chinkiang, one seen in February 
(L. T.) Kiangyin, October (A. & M.) 


Family—MUSCICAPIDAEH—FLYCATCHERS. 


‘Genus—Alseonax. 
96 A. latirostris (Raffles) 192 
Broad-billed Flycatcher. 
Migrant—Plentiful May and September (Styan) Chinkiang 


@Gen3) 
‘Genus—Hemichelidon. 
97 H, sibirica (Gm) 190 


Siberian Flycatcher 

Migrant—Must pass Yangtse valley, never seen (Styan) 
Chinkiang, not at all uncommon May and October (L. 'f.) 
Kiangyin October (A. & M.) 

‘Genus—Muscicapa. 
98 M., griseisticta Swinhoe 

Gray-spotted Flycatcher. 

Migrant— Passes May and August (Styan) Chinkiang, not com- 
mon, found in woods on hills in May (L. T.) 
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99 M. albicilla (Pall) 178 
White-throated Flycatcher. 
Migrant—Obtained Chinkiang, September, October, December 
(Styan) Chinkiang, one specimen (L. T.) 
Genus—Tarsiger. 
100 T. cyanurus (Pall), Ianthis cyanura (Pall) 335 
Blue-tailed Robin. 
Winter visitant—Yangtse Valley probably Northern limit of 
Winter quarters, abundant in passage October-November 
and March. Fair numbers remain for Winter (Styan) 
Chinkiang, pass March-April. Scarce in Winter (L. T.) 
Kiangyin April (A & M) 
Genus— Poliomyias. 
101 P. luteola (Pall) 188 
The Robin Flycatcher. 
Migrant—April-May and October (Styan) Chinkiang, common 
May and October (1. T.) 
Genus—Niltava. 
102 N. cyanomelaena (Temm) Cyanoptila cyanomelaena (Temm) C. 
bella (Hay) 180 
Blue and White Flycatcher. 
Migrant—Passes April and September breeds at Ichang (Styan) 
Chinkiang, uncommon April and September (L. T.) 
Genus—Xanthopygia. 
103 X. tricoloe (Blyth) : 183 
Tricoloe Flycatcher. 
Migrant—Passes April-May, August-September (Styan) Chin- 
kiang Summer visitant, common (L, T.) Kiangyin, April 
(A & M). 
104 X. narcissina (Temm) 184 
Narcissus Flycatcher. 
Migrant—One taken at Chinkiang, another near Shanghai 


(Styan) 
Genus—Cryptolopha. 
105 C, tephrocephala (Anderson) 393 


Stray—Single specimen near Kiukiang April, otherwise met 
only in the extreme south-west. (Styan) 
Genus—Terpsiphone. 
106 T. incei (Gould) 172 
Ince’s Paradise Flycatcher. 
Summer visitant—considerable numbers in May, few remain 
to breed (Styan) Chinkiang, common in Summer (L. T.) 
Kiangyin, Hangchow, Mohkanshan (A. & M.) 
107‘ T. princeps (Temm) 170 
Japanese Paradise Flycatcher. 
Migrant—Specimen in Shanghai Museum, killed Shanghai, 
May 17 (Styan) 


Family—AMPELIDAE—Ture WaxwineGs 


Genus—Ampelis. 
108 A. garrula (L) 201 
Waxwing. 
Winter visitant—Common Shanghai in Winter (Styan) 
109 A. japonicus (Siebold) A. phoenicopterus (T. & 8.) 
Japanese or Red-tailed Waxwing. 
Winter visitant—Less common than A. garrulus, but the 
two species mix in flocks. (Styan) Chinkiang, passes in 
May (CL. T.) 
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Family—HIRUNDINIDAE—SWALLOWS 


Genus—Hirundo 
110 H., gutturalis Scop 193 
Nastern House Swallow. 
Summer visitant—Abundant middle of March to first week in 
November (Styan) Chinkiang, 20th March to October 
(L. T.) Kiangyin and Mohkanshan, (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
111 H. nipalensis Hodgs 194-195 
Marque Swallow. Hodgson’s Striated Swallow. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, abundant April 15th to October 
(L. T.) Kiangyin, Mohkanshan (A & M) Soochow. (G) 
Genus—Cotyle. 
112 C. riparia (L) 197 
Sand Martin, Bank Swallow. 
Summer visitant—Not very common, have not found their 
breeding haunts (Styan) Chinkiang, May-July and 
September (L. T.) Ling Huai Gwan, Anhwei (M) 
Genus—Chelidon. 


113 C. whitelyi, Swinhoe 200 
Stray specimen taken Gutzlaff Island (Mouth of Yangtss) 
(Styan) 


Family—NECTARINIIDAE—TuHE WHITE Hyus, SILVER EYyxS 


Genus—Zosterops. 
1l4 4%. simplex Swinhoe, Z. subroseus (Swinhoe) 134, 136 
The Silver Kye. 
Resident—Common summer species (Styan) Chinkiang, 
common April-September (lL. T.) 
115 Z, erythropleurus Swinhoe 135 
Doubtful—Shanghai to Peking (Swinhoe) South-west China. 
(David) ‘Never met with” (Styan) 


Family—FRINGILLIDAE—Sparrows, FINCHES AND BUNTINGS. 


Genus—Carpodacus. 
116 C. erythrinus (Pall) 505 
The Rose Finch. 
Migrant—Single specimen, Kiukiang, April 19 (Styan) 
Genus—Pyrrhula. 
117 ‘P. griseiventris Lafr 502 
Winter visitant—Shanghai in Winter (Swinhoe) 
Genus—Fringilla. 
118 F. montifringilla L. 480 
Brambling. 
Winter visitant—Common (Styan) Chinkiang, small parties 
in Winter, large flocks March-April (L. T.) Kiangyin 
(A & M) 
Genus—Passer. 
119 P. montanus (L) 490: 
Tree Sparrow. 
Resident—Common (Styan) Chinkiang (L. 1.) Kiangyin, 
Mohanshan (A. & M.) Boochow (G) 
120 P. rutilans (Temm) 491 
Ruddy Sparrow. 
Resident—A hill species, Kiukiang, May Chinkiang hills, 
March (Styan) Mohkanshan, April-October (A. & M.) 


124 CHECK LIST OF BIRDS 


‘Genus—Eophona. 


121 E. melanura (Gm), 500 
The Black-headed Hawfinch. 
Resident—Common, gregarious in Winter (Styan) Chinkiang 
(L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
12la HE, migratoria (Hartert) HE. melanura migratoria Hartert 
Lesser Black-headed Hawfinch. ; 
Migrant—Chinkiang, May (L. T.) Mohkanshan, April? (A.&M.) 
121b H. magnirostris (Hartert) E. personata (T. & S.) E. personata 
magnirostris Hartert Masked Hawfinch or Big Billed 
Hawfinch. 
Stray—Single specimen in captivity at Chinkiang, said to 
have been taken locally (L. T.) 
‘Genus—Coccothraustes. 


122 C. japonicus T. & S. 501 
astern Hawfinch. 
Doubtful—Shanghai to Peking (Swinhoe) Chinkiang Apr. 
in) 


‘Genus—Chloris. 
123 C, Sinica (Linné) 487 

Chinese Green Finch. 

Resident—Flock on hills up to 2000 ft, in Winter, avoid 
plains (Styan) Chinkiang, common resident CEST) 

Genus—Chrysomitris. ; 
124 C. spinus (L) 485 

Siskin. 

Winter visitant—Flocks in Winter, prefers hills (Styan) 
Chinkiang, abundant April-May (1. WF) 

Genus—Aegiothus. 
124a_ A. linarius (L.), Acanthis linaria 
Redpoll. 
Stray—Single specimen November (L. T.) 
Genus—Emberiza. 
125 E. spodocephala Pall 476 

Gray Headed Bunting. 

Winter visitant—Very common, October to April Breeds in 
Siberia, winters in China generally, (Styan) Chinkiang, 
Common October-May (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 

126 H. melanops Blyth 

Green-headed Bunting. 

Summer visitant—Breeds in Yangtse Valley in Reeds, arrives 
in April Winters in India (Styan) Chinkiang, single 
specimen in April. ‘Do not believe it breeds in vicinity.” 
—(Gr.) 

127 «4H. fucata Pallas ; 469 

Painted Bunting, 

Resident—Breeds Kiukiang, number largely increased in 
Winter when it is one of commonest birds on the 
Yangtse (Styan) Chinkiang, common resident GanEs) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 

128 H, rustica Pall 468 

Rustic Bunting. 

Winter visitant—Common in Winter among mulberries 
(Styan) Chinkiang (L, T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 

129 4H. pusilla Pall 467 

Little Bunting. 

Winter visitant—Common, October-April (Styan) Chinkiang, 
passes April and May, does not Winter at Chinkiang. 
CL. &.) 
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130 E. tristrami Swinhoe 

Tristam’s Bunting. 

Migrant—Shaweishan at mouth of Yangtse, October 12. Lushan 
April 23-26. (Styan) Chinkiang, May 3-5, Moults in N. W. 
Fokien (L. T.) 

131 E.cioides (Temm) H. castaneiceps Moore E, ciopsis (Swinhoe) 473 

Chestnut Bunting. 

Resident—Common, prefers grassy hillsides. Breeds at 

; Kiukiang (Styan) Chinkiang, common resident (L. T.) 
132 HE, elegans Temm 465 

Elegant Bunting. Yellow-throated Bunting. 

Resident—Frequents hill-sides (Styan) Chinkiang, common 
Winter bird, leaves in April (L. T.) 

133 HE. chrysophrys Pall 470: 

Yellow-browed Bunting. 

Migrant—Not uncomnion April-May. Lushan, October Per- 
haps few remain for Winter, One shot in December 
(Styan) Chinkiang, April (Ll. T.) Kiangyin, March 27 
(A. & M.) 

134 EE. aureola Pall 478 

Yellow-breasted Bunting. 

Migrant—Abundant April-May, September-October. None 
remain to breed (Styan) Chinkiang May, July 30th 
to end of October (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soo- 
chow (G) 

135 KE, rutila Pall 

Ruddy Bunting, Rufous Bunting. 

Migrant—Scarce April-May (Styan) Chinkiang May and 
October (L. T.) 

136 KE. passerina Pall Schoenicola passerina (Swinhoe) 464 

Pallas Reed Bunting. Gray Reed Bunting. 

Winter visitant—Abundant in Yangtse reed beds (Styan) 
Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 

137 KE. yessoensis (Swinhve) 2 

Japanese Reed Bunting. 

Winter visitant—Not uncommom in Winter about Shanghai 
(Styan) Chinkiang, single specimen, March (L. T.) not 
uncommon at Chinkiang (L. T.) 

137a_ E, pyrrhulina Swinhoe 
Migrant—Chinkiang, single specimen March (L. T.) 


Genus—Plectrophanes. 


138 P. lapponicus (L.) 463 
The Lapland Longspur. 
Migrant—Large flock near Shanghai, March 28 (Styan) 
Chinkiang, November (L. T.) 


Genus—Padda. 


139 P. oryzivora (L.) 469 
Migrant—Small flock pass Shanghai every Autumn (Styan) 
Shanghai (Swinhoe) 
Genus—Munia. 


140 M. acuticanda (Hodgs) 495: 
Sharp-tailed Munia. Wedge-tailed Nutmeg. 
Resident-——Plains and hills up to 200 ft. (Styan) Kiangyin, 
Mohkanshan foothills (A. & M.) Soochow (G) Chinkiang, 
resident (LL. T.) 
141 M. topela Swinhoe 494 
Summer visitant—Single specimen Kiukiang, May. David 
obtained single specimen in Kiangsi (Styan) 
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Family—ALAUDIDAE—LaRrks, 


Genus—Alauda. 


142 A.arvensis L. A. arvensis intermedia Swinhoe. 
Skylark. 
Winter visitant—Common October-March (Styan) Chinkiang, 
common in Winter (lL. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
143 A. coelivox Swinhoe 
Summer visitant—March-October (Styan) very common in 
Summer (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 


Family—STURNIDAE—STARLINGR, 


Genus—Acridotheres, 
144 A. cristatellus (L.) 524 
The Crested Myna. 
Resident— Yangtse Valley (Styan) Chinkiang abundant (L.T.) 
Kiangyin, Mohkanshan and Hangchow (A. & M.) Soochow, 
old pagodas, favorite nests (G.) 
Genus—Sturnia. ; 
145 S. sturnina (Pall) Temenuchus dauricus (Swinhoe) 521 
The Daurian Starlet. 
Winter visitant—Flocks pass May and September (Styan) 
Chinkiang, passes May and September (L. T.) 
Genus—Spodiopsar. 
146 S, cineraceus (Temm) 
Gray Starling. 
Winter visitant—Abundant after September, Chinkiang (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
147 ‘§. sericeus (Gm) 520 
Silky Starling, 
Winter visitant—Large flocks on south side Hangchow Bay, 
never met with on Yangtse (Styan) 
Genus—Pastor. 
148 -P. roseus (L.) 
Rose colored Pastor. 
Stray—Single specimen (Styan) 


Family—CORVIDAH—Crows. 


Genus—Corvus. 
149 C. torquatus L. 530 
Collared Crow. 
Resident—Common (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin to 
Hangchow, Mohkanshan (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
150 C. levaillanti (L.) C. sinensis (Swinhoe) C, macrorhynchus 
(Wagl) 528 
Big-billed Crow. 
Resident—Yangtse valley (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) Soochow (G.) 
151 C. pastinator Gould 
Eastern Rook, ae 
Resident—Yangtse valley (Styan) Chinkiang (L,T.) Kiangyin, 
Winter only (A. & M.) Soochow (G.) a 
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Genus—Coloeus. 
152 OC, dauricus (Pall) 522 
Pied Jackdaw. 
Resident—Yangtse valley (Styan) Chinkiang, winter visitant 
(L. T.) Kiangyin, do. (A. & M.) Soochow, do. (G.) 
153 C. neglectus (Schl) 523 
Swinhoe’s Jackdaw. Black Jackdaw. 
Resident—Yangtse valley (Styan) Chinkiang, winter visitant 
(L. T.) Kiangyin, do. (A. & M_) Soochow do. (G.) 
Genus—Pica. 
154 P. caudata (L.) P. media (Swinhoe) P. pica sericea, Gould, 
Pied Magpie. 
Resident—Common (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin to 
Hangchow and Mohkanshan (A. & M.) Soochow (G.) 
Genus—Cyanopolius. 
155 CG. cyanus (Pall) Cyanopica cyanus swinhoei, Hartert 537 
Azure Winged Magpie. 
Resident—Yangtse valley—(Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiang- 
yin (A. & M.) Soochow (G.) 
Genus—Urocissa. 
156 U. sinensis (L.) 539 
Chinese Blue Magpie. 
Resident—Common hill bird (Styan) Chinkiang (L. T.) 
Kiangyin, October Mohkanshan, Summer (A. & M.) 
Huchow hills (G.) 
Genus—Garrulus. 
157 G, sinensis (S winhoe) 544 
South China Jay. 
Resident—Hill bird, fairly plentiful (Styan) Mohkanshan 
(A. & M.) 


Family—PITTIDAH. 
Genus—Pitta. 
158 P.nympha T, & S. 225 
Japanese Pitta. 
Stray. Taken Shanghai in October, single specimen (Styan). 


Order—MACROCHIRES. 


Family—CY PSELI DAK—SwIrts. 
Genus—Chaetura. 
159 ©, caudacuta (Latham) Acanthyllia caudacuta (Lath) 
Spine-tailed Swift. Needle-tailed Swift. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, pass regularly in May (L. T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) Soochow, May (G) 
Genus—Cypselus. 
159a C., pacificus (Lath) 
Large White-rumped Swift. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, August (L. T.) 


Family—CAPRIMULGIDAE—GOATSUCKERS, NIGHTJARS. 


Genus—Caprimulgus. 
160 OC, jotaka T. & S. 
Japanese Nightjar. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, common April, May and September 
* (L. IT.) Kiangyin, May and October (A. & M.) 


128 CHECK LIST OF BIRDS 


Order—PICII. 


Family—PICIIDAE—THR WooDPECKERS. 
Genus—Jynx. 
161 J. torquilla (L.) 
Wryneck, 
Migrant—Chinkiang, April and September (L. T.). 
Genus—Picus. 
162 P.cabanisi, (Malh) 
Mandarin Woodpecker. Pied Woodpecker. 
Resident—Chinkiang, common (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G.) 
Genus—lyngipicus. 
163 I. scintilliceps (Swinhoe) 
Spark-headed Woodpecker. 
Resident—Chinkiang, not so common as P. cabanisi or G. 
guerini (L. T.) Mohkanshan, August (A. & M.) 
Genus—Gecinus. 
164 G, guerini (Malh) 
Yangtse Green Woodpecker. 
Resident—Chinkiang, common (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G.) 
164a G. canus (L.) 
North China Green Woodpecker. 
Chinkiang, single adult female November 80 (L. T.) 
Genus—Picumnus. 
165 P. chinensis (Hargitt) 
Piculet, 
Chinkiang, May. Eggs seen (L. T.) 


Order—COCCYGES. 


Family—U PU PIDAE. 
Genus—Upupa. 
166 U. epops L. 

Hoopoe. 

Resident—Chinkiang, rare Winter. Newchwang (South 
Manchuria) common Summer. Foochow, scarce |winter 
visitant. Amoy, very common resident (L. T.) Soochow, 
one specimen March (G.) 


Family—MEROPIDAR—Bue EAtTers, 
Genus—Merops. 
167 M. bicolor 
Bee Kater. 
Summer visitant. (Styan) 


Family—CORACIIDAE—Ro.uurrs. 


Genus—Eurystomus, 
168 HH. calonyx Sharpe, H. orientalis (L.) 
Hastern Roller, Broad Billed Roller. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, passes May and September- 
October (L. T.) Mohkanshan August and September. 
Kiangyin, October (A. & M.) 
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Family—ALCEDINIDAE—KINGFISHERS. 


Genus—Alcedo. 
169 A. ispida bengalensis Gmelin. 
Little Blue Kingfisher. 
Resident—Chinkiang, common (L. T.) Kiangyin, Mohkanshan 
(A. & M.) Soochow (G.) 
Genus—Ceryle. 
170 (C. rudis insignis Hartert? 
Pied Kingfisher. 
Summer visitant (Styan) 
171 GC. guttata. (Vig.), C. lugubris (Temm)? C. lugubris guttulata 
Stejneger. 
Great Spotted Kingfisher. 
Resident—(Styan) Mohkanshan, April and September 
(A. & M.) 
Genus—Halcyon. 
172 H. pileatus (Boda), H. atricapillus (Gmel) 
Black-capped Kingfisher. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, May and September (L. T.) 
Mohkanshan, August and Kiangyin, October (A. & M.) 
173 H. smyrnensis (L.), H. fuscus (Bodd) 
White Breasted Kingfisher. 
Stray (Styan) 
174 H. coromanda (Sharpe) H. coromandelianus (Scopoli) 
Ruddy Kingfisher. 
Migrant (Styan) 


Family—CUCULIDAH—Cuckoos. 


‘Genus—Cuculus. 
175 ©. canorus telephonus Heine 
Common Cuckoo. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, May to July (lL. T.) Kiangyin 
(A, & M). 
176 GC. micropterus Gould 
Indian Cuckoo. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, abundant May and June (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G.) 
177. GC. intermedius (Vahl) C. striatus (Vahl) 
Dark Cuckoo, Hill Cuckoo. 
Summer visitant--Chinkiang, “never taken by me in 
Summer, probably a migrant at Chinkiang ”—(L. T.) 
Mohkanshan (A. & M.) 
177a C. poliocephalus Latham 
Small Cuckoo. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, common in May—probably 
summers (L. T.) 
Genus—Hierococ*yx. 
178 H. fugax (Horsf), H. sparverioides (Vig.) 
Hawk Cuckoo, Large Hill Cuckoo. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, April-May CL. T.) 
Genus —Coccystes. 
179 OC. coromandus (L.) 
Crested Cuckoo. Red-winged Crested Cuckoo, 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Mohkanshan, August 
(A. & M.) 
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Order—STRIGES. 


Family—BU BONIDAE—OwLts, 
Genus— Ketupa. 
180 K, flavipes (Hodgson) 
Tawny Fish Owl. 
Resident (Styan) 
Genus—Bubo. 
181 8B. ignavus (Forster) 
Great Eagle Owl. 
Resident—Chinkiang (1. T.) Kiangyin, May (A. & M.) 
182 B. coromandus (Latham) Urrna coromanda (Latham) 
Dusky Horned Owl. 
Stray (Styan) 
Genus—Scops. 
183 S. glabripes (Swinhoe) 
Resident (Styan) 
184 SS. semitorques (1. & S.) 
Half Collared Owl. 
Resident—Chinkiang (Styan) Not seen (L. 1.) 
185 §. stictonotus (Sharpe) 
* Little Scops Owl. 
Migrant, 
Genus—Glaucidium. 
186 G, whiteleyi (Blyth) 
Whiteley's Owlet. 
Resident—Chinkiang, probably very scarce resident (LL. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) : 
187 G. brodiei (Burt) 
Collared Pygmy Owlet. 
Resident (Styan) Mohkanshan August-September (A. & M.) 
Genus—Ninox. 
188 N. japonica (T. & 8.) 
Brown Hawk Owl. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang May and April (L. T.) 
Genus—Asio, 
189 A. otus (L), A vulgaris (Fleming) 
Long-earea Owl. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang (L.T.) 
190 A. accipitrinus (Pall), A. brachyotus (Blyth), A. flammeus (Pont): 
Short-eared Owl. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang, autumn (L.T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G) 


Order—ACCIPITRES. 


Family—FALCONIDAE—DiurnNAt Birps orf PREY 


Genus—Pardion, 
191 P. haliaetus (L) 
Osprey. 
Resident, Chinkiang once (L.T.) 
Genus—Circus. 
192 C, aeruginosus (L.) 
Marsh Hariier. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang (L.T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
193 OC. spilonotus Kaup 
Winter visitant—not uncommon in Winter (L.T.) 
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194 ©. melanoleucus (Pennant) 
The Pied Harrier. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (L.T.) 

195 C. cyaneus (L.) 
ten Harrier. 

Winter visitant, Chinkiang Winter (L.1T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.,): 

196 ©, macrurus (Gmel) 

Migrant (Styan) 

197 C. pvgargus (Linn) 

Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Buteo. 


198 B. plumipes (Hodgs) 
The Common Buzzard. The Harrier Buzzard. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang, common in Winter (L.T.) 

199 Behemilasius T. & 8. 
White Tail Buzzard. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang and Ngankin (L.1.) Wusih? 

(A. & M.) 
Genus—Archibuteo. 


200 A. strophiatus (Hodgs) 
Himalayan Rough-legged Buzzard. 
Winter visitant, Kiangyin, Winter (A & M.) 
Genus—Aquila, 
201 A. clanga Pall A. naevia (Gmel) 
Large Spotted Kagle. 
Resident—Chinkiang (.1.) Mohkanshan (A, & M.) 
202 A. heliaca (Sav) 
Imperial Kagle. 
Resident (Sty an) 
Genus—Nisaetus. 
203 N. faciatus (Vieill) Hieratus faciatus (Vieill) 
Bonelli’s Kagle. 
Resident (Styan) 
Genus— Haliaetus. 
204 Hz. albicilla (L.) 
White-tailed Sea Hagle. 
Resident—Chinkiang Winter (L.T.) 
Genus—Spizaetus. 
205 S. nipalensis (Hodgs) 
Hodgson’s Hawk Eagle. 
Stray (Styan) 
Genus—Astur. 
206 A. cuculoides., (Temm) 
Temminck’s Goshawk, 
Summer visitant, Chinkiang (L.T.) 
207 A. soloensis (Horsf) 
Horsfield’s Goshawk. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, May common (1.T.) “ Very doubtful” 
(Styan) 
Genus—Accipiter. 
208 A. nisus (L.) 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Winter visitant, Chinkiang, September-April (L.T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) 
209 A. virgatus (T'emm) 
Migrant (Styan) 
209A A. gularis (I. & 8.) A. nisoides (Blyth) 
Japanese Sparrowhawk. 
Migrant—Chinkiang May (L.T.) Kiangyin? (A. & M.) 


132 CHECK LIST OF BIRDS 


Genus—Butastur. 


210 B.indicus (Gm). 
Gray-faced Buzzard-Hagle. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Falco, 
211 F. peregrinus (Tunstall) F. communis (Gm) 
Peregrine. 
Resident—Chinkiang, common in Winter, this species or F 
peregrinator probably breeds here (.T.) 
212 F, melanogenys (Gould?) EF. peregrinator (Sundev) 
Indian Peregrine. 
Summer visitant (Styan) 
213 F. sub-buteo L. 
Hobby. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang May and Sept. (L.T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) 
214 FF. regulus (Pall), Aesalon regulus Tunst, Falco aesalon (Gmel) 
Merlin. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang, fairly common (L.T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) 
Genus—Cerchneis. 
215 C, tinnunculus (Linn) C, japonicus (T. & §.)? 
Japanese Kestrel. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
215A C, saturatus (Blyth), Falco tinnunculus saturatus (Blyth) 
Darker Kestrel. 
Resident—Chinkiang, common (L. 1.) 
Genus—Erythropus. 
215B KH. amurensis (Radde) 
astern Red-footed Falcon. 
Chinkiang scarce (L. T.) 
‘Genus—Milvus., 
216 M. melanotis T. & S. 
Black Eared Kite. 
Resident—Chinkiang abundant (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow resident, abundant (G.) | 
‘Genus—Haliastur. 


217 4H. indus (Bodd) 
Summer visitant (Styan) 


Family—VULTURIDAE—VuLrurss. 


Genus—Vultur. 


218 V. monachus I.. 
Cinereous Vulture. 
Stray (Styan) 


Order—STEGANOPODES. 
Family—PELECANIDAE—PELIcANS. 


‘Genus—Pelecanus. 
219 P. philippensis Gm. 
Spotted Billed Pelican. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
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Family—PHALACROCORICIDAE—CORMORANTS, 


Genus—Phalacrocorax. 
220 P. carbo (L.) 
Cormorant. 
Resident—Chinkiang, abundant Winter (L. T.) Hangchow, 
Nanking (A. & M.) 


_Order—HERODIONES--Herons, Egrets, Bitterns. 


Family—ARDEIDAK, 
Genus—Ardea. 
221 <A. cinerea L. 
Gray Heron. 
Resident--Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
222 A. purpurea (L.) A. manillensis Mey 
Fastern Purple Heron. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, April CL. T.) 
Genus—Herodias. 
223 H. alba (L.) 
Great Egret. 
Resident (Styan) 
224 H. intermedia (Wagl) 
Lesser Egret. 
Resident—Kiangyin (A. & M) 
225 Hz. garzetta CL.) 
Little Egret. 
Resident—-Chinkiang, not seen but eggs brought in (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—Bubulcus. 
226 B. coromandus (Bodd) 
Cattle Egret. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Ardeola. 
227 A. bacchus (Bp) A. prascinosceles Swinkbs 
Pond Heron. 
Summer visitant--Chinkiang (lL. T.) Kiangyin, Soochow, Foot 
of Mohkanshan (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
Genus—Dupetor. 
228 D, flavicollis (Lath) 
Yellow-necked Heron. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin? (A. & M.) 
Genus—Ardetta. 
229 A, sinensis (Gm) 
Little Bittern. 
Summer Resident—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
230 A. cinnamonea (Gm) 
Cinnamon Heron. 
. Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A, & M.) 
231 A. eurythma (Swinhoe) 
Von Schrenk’s Little Heron. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, April-May CL. T.) 
Genus—Butorides. 
232 3B. javanicus (Horsf) 
Little Green Heron. 
Migrant (Styan) Kiangyin? (A. & M.) 
Genus—Nycticorax. 
233 N. nycticorax (Linn) 
Night Heron. Black Crowned Night Heron. 
Pe eee Summer Chi T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G.) 
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Genus—Botaurus. 
234 B. stellaris (Linn) 
Great Bittern. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L, T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 


Family—CICONIITDAE—Svrorks, 
Genus—Ciconia, 
235 C. nigra. (Linn) 
Black Stork. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Leptoptilos. 
236 LL. javanicus (Horsf) 
Summer visitant (Stvan) 
Genus—Ibis. 
237 I. leucocephalus Penn Pseudetantalus leucocephalus (Gin) 
Painted Stork, 
Winter visitant-——-(Styan), Kiangyin (A. & M.) 


Family—THRESKIORNITHI DA E—In1sEs. 


Genus—Nipponia, 
238 N. nippon (Temm) 
Japanese Crested Ibis. 
Summer visitant (Sty an) 


Family-—-PLATALEIDAE—SpoonBILts, 


Genus—Platalea. 
239 P. major T. &S._ P. leucorodia Linn. 
Great Spoonbill. 
Migrant (Styan) 
240 P. minor T. & 8. 
Lesser Spoonbill. 
Migrant (Styan) 


Order--ANSERES. 
Family—-ANATIDAE—Dccks, GrEsz, SWANS, ETC. 


Genus—Cyenus, 
241 CC. musicus (Bech.) C. ferus( ?  ) C. olor Gm. 
Whooper or Wild Swan. 
Winter visitant (Styan) Chinkiang—stray specimen now in 
Shanghai Museum (L. T.) 
242 C. minor Pall C. bewickii (Yarr) 
Bewick’s Swan. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 
Genus—Aneer. 
243 A. albifrons (Scop) 
White-fronted Goose, 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A, & M.) 
244 A. erythropus (Linn) 
Lesser White-fronted Goose. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
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245 A. rubirostris Swinhoe—A. cinereus (Meyer & Wolf) 
Gray-Leg Goose. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
246 A. serrirostris Gould. A. segetum (Gm) 
Bean Goose. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (CL. T.) 
247 +A. cygnoides (Linn) 
Swan Goose. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
‘Genus—Nettopus. 
248 N. coromandelianus (Gm) 
Cotton Teal. 
Summer visitant and Chinkiang, common (L. T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) 
‘Genus—Dendrocygna. 
249 D. javanica (Horsf) 
Lesser Whistling Teal. 
Stray (Styan) 
‘Genus—Tadorna. 
250 TT. cornuta (Gm) T. vulpanser (Flem) 
Sheldrake. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Casarca. 
251 C. rutila (L ) C. ferruginea (Pall) 
Ruddy Sheldrake. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Aix. 
252 A. galericulata (L) 
Mandarin Duck. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
. Genus—Mareca. 
253 M. penelope (L) 
Widgeon. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus— Datfila. 
254 OD. acuta (L.) 
Pintail Duck. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (lu. T.) Kiangyin? (A. & M.) 
‘Genus—Anas. 
255 <A. boschas L. A. platyrhynchos (1) 
Mallard Duck. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
256 A. zonorhyncha (Swinhoe) 
Yellow Nib Duck. 
Resident—Chinkiang resident abundant Winter (L. T.) Kiang- 
yin (A. & M) 
‘Genus—Chaulelasmus, 
257 ~C. streperus (L.) 
Gadwell. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
‘Genus—Querquedula. 
258 Q. crecca (Linn) Nettium crecca (L.) Nettion crecea (Linn) 
Green-wing Teal. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (4. & M.) 
259 Q. circia (L.) 
Garganey Teal 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang, single male semi-albino (L. T.) 
Genus—Eunetta. 
260 E.formosa( ? ) Nettium formosum (Georgi) 
Spectacled Teal. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
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261 KE. falcata (Georgi) 
Falcated Teal. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Spatula. 
262 §. clypeata (L.) 
Shoveller. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 
Genus-—Fuligula. 
263 FF. cristata (1.) 
Tufted Duck. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
264 KF, baeri Radde 
Eastern White-eyed Duck. Siberian White-eyed Duck. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
265 FF. ferina (L.) 


Pochard. 

Winter visitant (Styan) 
266 F. marila (Steph) - 

Scaup. 


Winter visitant (Styan) 
267 F. mariloides (Rich) 
Eastern Scaup. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Clangula. 
268 C. glaucion (1.) C. clangula (Linn) 
Golden Hye. ' 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—Oedemia. 
269 O. fusca (Degl & Gerbe) 
Velvet Scoter. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
270 OO. carbo (Pall) 
Eastern Velvet Scoter. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Mergus. 
271 M. merganser Linn Mergus castor (L.) 
Goosander Merganser. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (LL. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
272 M. serrator (L.) 
Red-breasted Merganser, 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
273M. albellus (L.) 
Smew. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A, & M.) 


Order—COLUMBAE—Doves. 


Family—COLUMBIDAR. 
Genus—Turtur. 
274 TT. orientalis (Latham) T. rupicola (Pall) 
Eastern Turtle Dove. Blue Pigeon. Kashing Pigeon. 
Resident—Chinkiang (L. 7.) Kiangyin, Mohkanshan (A. & 
M.) Huchow (G) 
275 TT. chinensis (Scop) 
Chinese Turtle Dove. 
Resident-—-Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
276 T. humilis (Temm) 
Chinese Ruddy Ring Dove. 
Resident—Soochow (A. & M.) also (G) 
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Order—GALLIN4. 


Family--PHASIANID THE PHEASANTS. 


Genus—Pucrasia, 
277 P. darwini Swinhoe 
Darwin’s Pheasant. 
Resident—Mohkanshan (A. & M.) 
Genus——Phasianus. 
278 P. torquatus Gm 
Ringnecked Pheasant, 
Resident—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin, Mohkanshan (A, & M.) 
Soochow, Huchow (G) 
279 P. reevesii Gray 
Reeves Pheasant. 
Resident (Styan) 
Genus——Bam busicola. 
280 B. thoracica (Temm) 
Bamboo Partridge. Bamboo Chicken. 
Resident--Mohkanshan Hills (A. & M.) Huchow Hills (G) 
Genus——Coturnix. 
281 C. communis (Bonn). C. coturnix ( ) 
Common Quail. 
Resident—Chinkiang (LL. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
2814 C. japonica (T. & 8.) : 
Japanese Quail. 
Resident Chinkiang (lL. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 


Family—TURNICIDAH 
Genus—Turnix. 


282 TT. blanfordi Blyth 
Button Quail. Hemipode. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L, T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.). 


Order—GERANOMORPHAE 


Family—RALLIDAE—RAILS 
Genus—Rallus. 
283 R.indicus. Blyth. 
Indian Water Rail. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G) 
284 R. jouyi (Stejneger) Hypotaenidia striata (L.) 
Blue—breasted Banded Rail. Striated Rail. 
Summer visitant (Styan) 
Genus—-Porzana, 
285 =P. fusca (L.) 
Red-throated Rail. 
Summer visitant Chinkiang, single specimen, Apr. (1. T.) 
286 P. exquisita (Swinhoe) 
Exquisite Crake. 
Summer visitant (Styan) 
287 P. pusilla (Pall) 
Baillon Crake. Pallas’ Crake. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, Apr-May and Oct. (L. T.) 
Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
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2874 P. paykulli (Ljungh) P. mandarina (Swinhoe). 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang, May (L. T.) 
Genus—Gallinula. 
288 G. phoenicura (Penn) Amaurormis phoenicura (Forst) 
White-breasted Water Hen. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G) 
289 G. chloropus (L.) 
Moorhen. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. I.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—Amaurornis. 
290 Amaurornis akool Sykes 
Crimson-legged Water Hen, Crimson-legged Peake: 
Summer visitant (Styan) 
Genus—Gallicrex. 
291 G. cinerea (Gm) 
Water Cock. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (1.. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—F ulica. 
292 F. atra L. 
Coot. 
Resident—Chinkiang (l. T.) Kiangyin? (A. & M.) 


Family—G RUI DAE—CRANES 


Genus—Grus. 
293 G. lilfordia (Sharpe) 
Gray Crane. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
294 G. vipio 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
295 G. japonensis (Miiller) 
Green Billed Crane. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
296 G, Jeucogeranus (Pall) 
White Siberian Crane. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
297 G. monachus Temm 
White-headed Crane. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 


Family—OTIDAE—Busr Arps. 
Genus—Otis. 
298 O. dybowskii (Tacz) 
Eastern Great Bustard. 
Winter visitant (Styan) seen in Soochow market (G) 


Order—LIMICOLAE 
Family—PARRIDAE 


Genus—Hydrophasianus. 
299 H, chirurgus (Scop) 
Water Pheasant. Pheasant-tailed Jacana. 
Summer visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
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Family—GLAREOLIDAK 
Genus—Glareola 


300 G. orientalis (Leach) G. maldivarum Forster. 
Easter Pratincole. Swallow Plover. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 


Family—CHARA DRILDA K—Plovers. 


(Genus—Charadrius. 
301 C. fulvus Gm 


Kastern Golden Plover. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Squatarola, 

802 OC. helviticus (2) Squatarola helvitica (L.) 
Gray Plover. Black-bellied Plover. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 

Genus—Aegialitis. 
303 A, Aegialitis minor (W. & M.) 
Little Ringed Plover. 
Migrant—(Styan) Chinkiang (LL. 'T.) 
304 AN, Aegialitis placidus (Gray) 
Hodgson’s Ringed Plover. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin? (A. & M.) 
305 Al. Aegialitis geoffroyi (Wagl) 
Geoffroy’s Sand Plover, 
Migrant—(Styan) 
306 Ad. Aegialitis veredus (Gould) 
Kastern Dotterel. 
Migrant (Styan) 

307 AB. Aegialitis mongolicus (G. I, Harting !870) 

Mongolian Sand Plover. 
Migrant (Styan) 

308 Ad. Aegialitis cantianus (Lath) 

Kentish Plover. 
Migrant (Styan) 
‘Genus— Microsarcops. 

309 Microsarcops cinereus (Blyth) Chetlusia cineria (Blyth) 
Gray Lapwing. 

Summer visitant (Styan) 
‘Genus—Vanellus. 


310 V.cristatus (Wolf & Meyer). V. vanellus (2) 
Lapwing 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (LL. IT.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G) 
Genus—Strepsilas. 
311 §. interpres (Illig.) Arenaria interpres (L.) 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Haematopus. 


312 H. osculans Swinh 
Oyster Catcher. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
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- Family--RECURVIROSTRIDAU—Avocets anp STILts. 


Genus—Recurvirostra. 


313 BR. avocetta (L..) 
Avocet, 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (1. T.) 
Genus—Himantopus. 


314 H. melanopterus (Temm) H. candidus (Bonnat) 
Black-winged Stilt. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 


Family—SCOLO PACIDA)—SNIPES AND SANDPIPERS, 


Genus—Scolopax. 


315 §. rusticula L. 8. rusticola (?) 
Woodcock. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow, Huchow (G) 
Genus—Gallinago. 


316 G. solitaria Hodgs 
Solitary Snipe 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 
317 G. stenura Bp 
Pintail Snipe. Lesser Spring Snipe. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (L, T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G) 
318 G. megala Swinhoe 
Swinhoe’s Snipe. Great Spring Snipe. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) Soochow (G.) 
319 G. gallinago (L) : 
Winter Snipe. Fantail Snipe. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Soochow (G.) 
Genus—Rhynchaea 
320 R. capensis (L.) Rostratula benghalensis (L.) 
Painted Snipe.. 
Resident—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
Genus—Tringa. 
321 T. canutus L. 
Knot. 
Migrant (Styan) 
322 T. crassirostris T. & S. 
Eastern Knot. Big-billed Knot. 
Migrant (Styan) 
323 T. subarquata (Guld) Erolia ferruginea (Briinnich) 
Curlew Stint. 
Migrant (Styan) 
324 T. cinclus (L.) Pelidna alpina (Linn) 
Dunlin. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
325 T, subminuta (Midd) Pisobia damacensis (Horsfield) 
Long-toed Stint. 
Migrant (Styan) 
326 T. platyrhyncha (Temm) 
Broad-billed Stint. 
Migrant (Styan) 
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327 T. acuminata (Horsf) 
Sharp-tailed Stint. 
Migrant (Styan) 

328 T. temminckii (Leisl.) 
Temminck’s Stint. 
Migrant (Styan) 

329 T. ruficollis (Pall) 
Red-necked Stint. 
Migrant (Styan) 

Genus—Oalidris. 


330 C. arenaria (L.) C. leucophaea (Pall) 
Sanderling. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Tringoides. 


331 T. hypoleucus (Swinh) Totanus hypoleucus (L.) 
Resident (Styan) Foot of Mohkanshan, July and Aug. (A. & M.) 


Genus—Eurynorhynchus. 
332 E. pygmaeus (L.) 
Spoonbill Sandpiper. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Totanus. 
333 T. ochropus (L.) 
Green Sandpiper. Snippet. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang, common in Winter; seen in 
July ; may breed (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
334 T. glareola (L.) 
Wood Sandpiper. 
Migrant—Chinkiang, common, Mch, (lL. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
835 T. calidris (Bochat) 
Red-shank. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
336 =T. erythropus (Pall) T. fuscus (Tem) 
Spotted Redshank. 
Winter visitant (Styan) 
837 T. glottis CL.) 
Green-shaok. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang, fairly common (L. T.) Kiangyin 
(A. & M.) 
338 ‘T. incanus (Schleg) 
Kastern Wandering Tattler. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Terekia. 
339 TT. cinerea (Gm) 
Terek Sandpiper. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Limosa. 
340 L. laponica haueri (Naum) L. uropygialis (Gould) 
Pacific Godwit. 
Migrant (Styan) 
341 LL. limosa (Linn) L. melanuroides (Gould) 
Black-tailed Godwit. 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Hreunetes. 
342 HE. taczanowskii (2?) Pseudos colapax senupalmatus (Swinh) 
Migrant (Styan) 
Genus—Numenius. 
343 NN. variegatus (Scop) 
Eastern Whimbrel. 
Migrant (Styan) 
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244 N. minutus (Gould) 
Little Curlew. 
Migrant (Styan) 
B45 N. lineatus Cuv 
Eastern Curlew. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang? (L. T.) 


Order—GAVIAE—Gulls and Terns. 


Family—LARIDAE. 
Genus—Larus. 


346 LL. cachinnans Pall 
Langhing Gull. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang? (L. T.) 

347 L. melanurus (T. & 8.) L. craigsirostris Vieill. 
Black-tailed Gull. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 

848 LL. canus L. 
Common Gull. Hoary White Gull. Mew Gull. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 

349 L. ridibundus L. 
Black-headed Gull. Langhing Gull, 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang (L. T.) 

350 L. sanndersi (Swinh) L. vegae (Stegn) 
Saunder’s Gull. Pink-footed Herring Gull. 
Winter visitant—Chinkiang ? (L. T ) 

Genus—Sylochelidon. 


351 §S. caspia (Pallas) Hydroprogue caspia (Pall.) 
Caspian Tern. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (lL. T.) 

Genus—Hydrochelidon. 

352 H. hybrida (Pall) 

Whiskered Tern. 
Migrant—Chinkiang (lL. T.) 

353 H. leucoptera (T'emm) 
White-winged Tern. 
Migrant—Styan. 

Genus—Sterna. 


354 §. sinensis (Gm) 

Chinese Little Tern. 

Migrant - (Styan) Ling Huai Kwan, Anhwei (A. & M.) 
355 8. fluviatilis (Naum) 

Common Tern. 

Migrant (Styan) 


Order —PYGOPODES—Grebes and Loons. 


Family—GAVIIDAE—Loons, 
Genus—Gavia, 
356 G., septentrionalis (L.) 
Red-throated Diver. 
Winter visitant—(Styan) Kiangyin (A, & M.) 
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" Family—COLYMBIDAH— GREBES. 
Genus—Coly mbus. 


357 C. Colymbus cristatus (L.) 

Great Crested Grebe. 

Winter visitant—(Styan) Wusih, Soochow (A. & M.) 
358 C. philippensis (Bonn) 

Eastern Little Grebe. 

Resident—Chinkiang (LL. T.) Kiangyin (A. & M.) 
359 C. auritus (L.) 

Eared Grebe. 

Winter visitant (Styan) 
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Obituary, 


Mr. HERBERT JAMES ALLEN, 


Mr. H. J. Allen was the eldest son of the late Mr. Charles Allen of 
Pembrokeshire, a member of the Legislative Council of India. He was born 
in 1841 at Cawnpore, was educated at Hton and Cambridge, and at the 
early age of 19 entered the Chinese Consular Service as a Student Inter- 
preter, making rapid progress in the Chinese language. He was appointed 
Interpreter on H. M.S. “ Bustard,’ a gun-boat which was sent on an 
expedition against pirates in Chinese waters. 

After being successively appointed Assistant Chinese Secretary to the 
British Legation at Peking, Vice-Consul and Acting Consul at various 
ports, he held the Office of British Consul (at one time also of French and 
German Consul) till his retirement in 1888, after having been in the service 
over 37 years, ; 

He had always taken a great interest in the study of the Chinese 
language, religions and antiquities, and after his retirement, continued his 
researches, and was the author of several articles, pamphlets and reviews on 
these subjects, as well as of a book on Ancient Chinese History published 
by the §.P.C.K. 

He was much interested in Missionary work in China and during the 
terrible famine of 1876-1878 gave lectures in England on Chinese matters, 
thereby earning a substantial sum for the sufferers, whose cause he pleaded 
so well. On one occasion, after his lecture, an unknown lady handed him 
a cheque for £100 for distribution in the famine-stricken districts. 

He was well known for his charitable disposition as well as for his 
intellectual attainments as an author and sinologue. He was a member of 
our Society from 1872 until his death. 

He held the office of High Sheriff for Pembrokeshire in 1909 and 
was @ J. P. of that county for many years. He was also a member of the 
Cambrian Archeological Society, etc. 

He died on the 12th February, 1912. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Recent Events and Present Policies in China. By J. 0. P. Buanp. 
London; William Heinemann, 1912. 


We residents in China are wont to flatter ourselves on an outlook on 
national affairs free from that parochialism which we perceive in the 
ordinary homestaying Briton. It behoves us, navertheless, to eschew 
another, if less narrow, species of that defect, namely, the temptation to 
regard our position in China as the proper pivot on which the foreign 
policy of the British empire ought to turn. It appears to this reviewer 
that the author of this series of articles on China questions has yielded to 
that temptation in his vigorous and lengthy fulminations against his 
country’s policy out here in recent years. For Mr. Bland there do not 
exist such considerations as that diplomacy is not likely to be the 
one art in which the amateur excels the trained expert, that journalistic 
enterprise even now may fall short of omniscience, and that the press of 
the nations, lauded for innocence of the glaring faults of the British officer, 
makes with awkward frequency like accusations against their own 
representatives, ‘lo think in continents may after all be less essential in 
a British Foreign Office than to rate in due proportion the multitudinous 
interests of a world wide empire. 

Our author in one place admits that nothing short of the use of horse, 
foot and artillery could secure full treaty observance; elsewhere he 
waxes indignant over his country’s neglect of the policy of expansion 
through railway and bank ; yet again he laments that Great Britain did not 
take the lead in financing Yuan Shih-k‘ai, to whom the Ta Ching 
rulers turned as a last resource against revolution which, Mr. Bland 
recognizes, owes its success simply to the phenomenal pusillanimity of a 
government with all the material odds in its favour. 

The answer to all three complaints, which dominate the argument of 
the work, surely lies patent in the fact that, our greatest interest being 
peace, it was not prudent to embark on a forward policy, the consequences 
of which might be too serious for the benefits to be expected from it. The 
situation in China when we undertook our wars with her was free from the 
complications introduced by the successive arrivals on the Far Hastern 
stage of so many Powers that the diplomatic solidarity, that had once 
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baffled Chinese statecraft, gave place to a scramble for concessions and 
warlike operations became a weapon of dubious value save to those 
whose territories abutted on China. A nation whose earth-hunger was: 
sated, who sought only the furtherance of trading relations, and who had 
already experienced the impolicy of propping on its throne a dynasty 
unable to retain the respect of its subjects, must perforce trust to the slow 
attrition of mandarin obstruction by means of protest and argument lest 
active pressure topple the whole unstable fabric over. Mr. Bland cannot 
have forgotten that it was indeed only when the rulers of China had let. 
an outburst of fanaticism grow into a crusade of extermination that the 
Powers found recourse to arms had become inevitable : and so full of risk of 
fatal dissension did even that joint adventure prove that the Powers were 
glad to leave the responsibility of the Court uninvestigated and not only 
to welcome its return but to set about cultivating social relations with its 
princes and princesses—a step that had no small part in fostering the 
belief that foreign arms and uniforms and a brand-new policy on paper 
would suffice to obtain admission to the circle of Great Powers. 

The policy of peaceful penetration through finance and railway build-. 
ing must logically be based on an expectation of future occupation of the: 
regions so affected ; and he would be arash man who should advocate as. 
desirable in British interest the occupation of any part of China—so long 
as partition can be staved off, 

The advisability of insisting on no loans being granted to China, even. 
for reproductive purposes, without effective precautions for the proper 
application of the money, is beyond question. Unfortunately opinions on 
the measure of such precautions essential have proved to differ; and the 
nation with purely commercial ends to serve suffers naturally when others. 
tender who look to indirect benefit from extravagance and default. The 
alternatives thus narrow down to standing aloof or relaxing terms in order 
to get a share of the business. For of late years to claim more than a first 
option in regard to railway and other concessions promised in earlier days 
would have been futile ; just as China would have found general support 
against any attempt to interpret a first option as implying more than a 
preferential right to do the work on terms as little onerous in China's 
opinion as competitors offered to accept. 

Changed conditions rather than cosmopolitan finance are to be blamed. 
for the failure of British capital to keep Chinese railways and loans its- 
special preserve: and, as very recent events prove, no self-denying agree-- 
ment among the leading moneyed Powers and their banks will prevent. 
needy mandarins of the new brand equally with the old obtaining money 
in defiance of loan agreement stipulations as recklessly as ever any 
spendthrift accepted a moneylenders’ part payment in cigars and port. 
It is not in fact possible to starve a government into accepting terms 
not recognized to be wholesome, and financial purity is the fine flower 
of generations of properly paid officialdom. A solution is still to seek 
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of the paradox that good government demands good officers and good 
officers are the offspring of good government. 

Mr. Bland adopts the most recent theory that Chinese unrest is the 
inevitable consequence of a superabundant population living ever on the 
verge of want—a theory familiar to early observers of certain densely 
populated coast areas with which foreigners first became acquainted. 
Wider observation revealed far vaster areas but thinly peopled. Even 
allowing full weight to the absence of rapid intercommunication, it is an 
open question whether the clannishness due to the patriarchal idea 
permeating people and government alike—a clannishness that is reflected 
in the provinces’ distrust of Peking and of one another—has not had more 
to do with local distress and readiness to prey on fellow-subjects than what 
to us seems a very low standard of living and an existence of cheerless and 
incessant toil. Before the revolution, as since, the actual governance with 
which the great mass of the population had to do was singularly 
democratic, and the percentage of the tillers of the soil—the bulk and 
the backbone of the nation—that incurred personally official notice was 
extraordinarily small. The farming out of taxation—however unsound 
economically—certainly saved friction and only the lawless and the litigious 
as a rule experienced the squeezing power of the mandarinate. The 
transport of commodities was hindered by constant tolls and the reputation 
of wealth was not free from risk; but throughout the country there 
flourished a vast class of ‘“squireens”’ who lived in comfort though unable 
to pay down in money even the equivalent of £50. Their tenants and 
labo urers lived in what we deem squalor but in what they and their fathers 
to remotest times knew as sufficiency ; and a cheerier people never lived 
on God’s earth. It is true that early marriage was universal and the race 
prolific: but environment weeded out at a very early age all but the 
fittest and a hard life brought premature age and death. Mr. Bland 
himself toward the end of his book seems to suspect the accuracy of 
official returns of population to,which no ingenuity can reconcile the student 
of recent good maps of China and the diaries of missionaries and 
travellers. 

Of the late Government it may well be sound to say that it wrought 
its own undoing by introducing among an unwarlike people a semblance of 
conscription that sent back to the villages men with some sense of the 
power of arms and by debasing the every day currency of a thrifty race, 
so that the government’s own coins were accepted in satisfaction of the 
people’s special impost—the land tax—only at a great and ever-growing 
discount. These factors alone affected the whole nation, especially the 
10 cash swindle. The labourer got less for his accustomed wage and in 
& conservative country wages rise slowly; the retailer felt the restriction 
of his customers’ buying power; the wholesale merchant met with a 
slackened demand ; the mandarins of all grades had ever greater difficulty 
in forwarding remittances to meet a burden of debt swollen by greed 
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and incompetence in high places; and the soldier himself suffered 
deductions from his pay. The vast sums thus filched from a people, who 
found government reform to mean fresh taxes, were not spent productively 
but vanished at best in schools and colleges for which there were really 
no competent teachers or in hasty essays to compete with alien imports 
by mills and factories for which neither fit managers nor capable 
accountants were available. The result was that, to adopt a native pro- 
verb, the centipede which though lifeless had remained standing collapsed 
before the mutiny of a mere section of the force intended to be its 
bulwark against popular resistance to unprecedented levies. The other 
causes of the revolution carefully ranged by our author could of themselves 
have had no immediate effect though the leaven of undigested foreign 
learning might probably enough have in due course so leavened the mass 
of officialdom as to bring about alien intervention to meet anew Boxer 
rising. 

That the fund which enabled the leaders of young China to utilise the 
universal discontent andthe Wuchang mutiny came from Chinese emigrants 
and their descendants born abroad is noted by Mr. Bland. One curious 
explanation of this phenomenon which may have some foundation in fact 
is that on the collapse of the Taiping rebellion a great number of the lesser 
leaders and officers fled to other countries and kept alive in their children 
their hatred of the Imperials. 

However deserving of our author’s caustic comments Young China 
may be, the taste of the character studies in the latter part of chapter VIII 
is open to doubt, especially as there is no corresponding account of the 
northern politicians to-day in power. 

The ascription to the missionary body, the residents and the press of 
the treaty ports of undue sympathy with the revolutionaries is an 
example of how soon even an old China hand loses touch when he 
returns home. Most foreigners simply watched the collapse of the 
imperialists with a feeling that they were meeting with their deserts and a 
gleeful appreciation of the downfall of a pestilent sham that had imposed 
on the chancelleries of the civilized world for s0 long. The destruction of 
Hankow native town and the use as cover of the foreign concessions did 
not encourage sympathy for the government any more than the proceedings 
of the Nenking high authorities: but it was not selfish fear of a trade 
boycott that actuated the opponents of lending to one side—and that the 
side whose own head men drew tight their purse strings—in a contest that 
had ceased to be a mere insurrection, 

The adoption of Mr. Bland’s policy would have amounted to imposing 
on China an international protectorate of a constitutional limited 
monarchy, to which every argument of the unfitness of the nation for 
a republic applies with equal force, with the addition of saddling the 
country with the cost of a war of suppression and another indemnity for 
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foreign life and property lost. The attitude of watchful neutrality actually 
adopted, however prosaic and unenterprising, has left the contending 
factions, neither more representative of the people than the other, free to 
struggle for the fruits of office in a characteristically leisure course which 
should, according to the immemorial fashion of disputes in China, end in 
a compromise at the worst no more hurtful to the masses than their former 
condition. Trade, native and foreign, has of course suffered and may suffer 
for some time to come; but the other policy would have had far more 
disastrous outcome. 

Seven months after Mr. Bland wrote his final chapter the situation 
of suspense persists; but a long drawn out crisis is at least preferable to 
a violent cataclysm. Support of Yiian, the provisional president, acceptable 
to a considerable section of the articulate population is quite a different 
proposition from support of Yiian, the champion of a dynasty whose own 
adherents showed only the most languid interest in its persistence. 

The vision of an enlightened and progressive China does not yet 
brighten for lack of self-denying patriotism in all ranks of the administra- 
tion and the loud voiced chauvinism of self-styled representatives of the 
nation is full of peril; but every month passed without open schism fosters 
the aversion of all classes from the renewal of strife and confirms their 
inclination to uphold the government in being; and one may venture the 
hope that the most violent opponents of the Peking officials will very 
8o00n be ready to accept the olive branch of a share in the posts which 
despite revolution and counter-revolution remain the goal of Chinese 
political agitation. 

I have felt constrained to contest what I recollect as the ruling 
doctrines of this book; but in trying to show the other side of the shield 
I have had no intention of denying its merits of keen observation and 
forcible expression. For home readers for whom doubtless it is primarily 
intended, and for whose benefit it may be explained that the three red 
hieroglyphs on the back of the volume are the Chinese name of the author 
whose square seal decorates the upper board, these essays are packed with 
valuable data towards the reading of the complicated puzzle of China’s 
recent history. The bogey of the Yellow Peril is laid in a manner as 
masterly as it is trenchant; and on the opium agitation based on bad 
history, worse logic, and marvellously distorted morality Mr. Bland sheds 
a much-needed flood of the cold light of commonsense. Even were the 
opium traffic justly comparable to the slave trade, the enthusiasts whose 
zeal has helped to encourage contempt for international covenants should 
remember that the removal of that stigma on our good name was effected 
with scrupulous regard for private interests accrued before the holding 
of slave became illegal and that no permanent benefit ever resulted from 
doing evil that good may come. 

Finally it seems a pity that a volume as bulky as its title should be 
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made more unwieldy by a number of illustrations which do not elucidate 
the text and ure more fitted for a record of tourist impressions than a 
serious treatise on grave political questions. 

© 


Present Day Political Organization in China. By H.S. BRUNNERT 
and V. V. HAGELSTROM, revised by N. TH. KoLESSoFF. ‘Translated 
out of the Russian by A. BELTCHENKO and E. HE. MORAN. 

Demy 8vo., Pp. i-iv, + 1—572, + iii—lxxix. Shanghai: Kelly & 
Walsh, Ltd., 1912. Mex. $11.00. 


A work having the unqualified approval of specialists such as Prof. 
Popoff of St. Petersburg and Prof. Chavannes of Paris needs no further 
word of commendation from anyone. Its appearance in English dress, 
however, affords an opportunity of calling the attention of English readers 
to it, There is no question that this fine book will immediately render all 
others dealing with its subject quite superfluous. Those who possess 
Mayers’ “Chinese Government” or Hoang’s “ Melanges sur 1’Administra- 
tion” will readily put them on one side in the presence of this new 
masterpiece, and will continually bless those who have rescued it from the 
comparative oblivion of its original Russian. 

Two features are prominent in the volume. The scientific rendering 
of Chinese political and technical terms. A most difficult thing to accom- 
plish as all translators know and the very illuminating historical notes 
which accompany the authors’ treatment of reformed establishments. 
The volume is no dry-as-dust framework of political bones, though it 
possesses the symmetry and preciseness of such a framework. The whole 
subject is made interesting by information which enables the student to 
trace the genesis and development of the newer phases of Chinese political 
institutions, This is a valuable feature of the work and will make it of 
great interest and worth to those students who do not read Chinese but 
who are interested in the general theory of political evolution. 

One naturally compares this work with Mayers. His 1897 edition while 
professing to give “detailed explanation” (preface V, Mayers’ “ Chinese 
Government’’) of many branches of the subject requires less than 200 pages 
for treatment, whilst our new work contains more than 600 pages and there 
is no superfluous matter. Mayers requires only 7 pages for the section corres- 
ponding to the one on Education in our work, whereas the latter requires 
64 pages. 

Anything like an adequate description of this fine work is ruled out 
by the limits of a review. One is tempted to linger over the capital section 
on Education just mentioned. It is fascinating from the pithy introductory 
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yparagraphs which describe the steps leading to the devolution from the 
Ministry of Rites which controlled all educational matters until the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Education and then the Ministry of Education 
‘in 1905, When one remembers that such men as the late Chang Chih Tung 
and Chang Po-hsi were on the Committee of Education, which was 
instructed to draw up the new scheme, one is not surprised at the result. 
‘These men had the expert advice of eminent specialists from Hurope and 
Japan and their memorandum which formed the basis of subsequent regula- 
tions calls forth unstinted praise. The 60 pages dealing with these regula- 
‘tions are capitally done by our authors and the result is worthy to rank with 
Dr. Pieter’s monograph on Japanese Education, which appeared first in the 
Japan Mission Year Book and has been published separately since. Equally 
full and adequate are the sections on Military and Naval Forces. The 
former which covers 50 pages as against the four pages describing the old 
system is significant of China’s new ideals and of her determination to take 
her proper place in world politics. Her naval policy is not so well deve- 
loped as one can gather from the meagre seven pages devoted to this 
‘topic. 

One is tempted to meander in the alluring pastures of this satisfying 
volume. The fact that the Revolution has taken place since the book was 
first sent to the press does not detract one atom from its usefulness and 
indispensableness. The political genius of the Chinese is far too sound to 
allow them to inaugurate reforms de nove. The book is and will continue 
to be essential to any complete understanding of present conditions and 
future developments. 

We congratulate and thank our authors for compiling the work and 
-our translators for clothing it in English garb. All present and future 
students of Chinese and world politics have here a reliable guide on 
Chinese matters as well as an interesting treatment of general political 
evolution. 

The letterpress is good and the proof-reading has been carefully done. 


HARDY JOWETT. 


Die Baukunst und religiése Kultur der Chinesen. Bandi, P‘u-t‘o 
Shan. By Ernst BoERSCHMANN, Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1911, 


This is by far the best topographical description of the island of P‘u-t‘o 
[Pootoo] that has appeared in any Huropean language. In respect of its 
descriptions of the architectural features of the temples of that island, we 
may say with confidence that the book is never likely to be superseded, 
unless, indeed, Buddhist architecture and symbolism undergo developments 
‘and transformations of which as yet there is no sign. 
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During the past century we have had many descriptions of the delight- 
ful island of P‘u-t‘o. Most of them (as, for instance, those of Gutzlaff, 
Medhurst, Hdkins and Wells Williams) are the work of Christian mission- 
aries. Happily, the old methods of dealing with alien faiths are tending 
more and more to fall into discredit among missionaries, Needless to say, 
the book now before us is free from offensive criticisms. 

In view of his special qualifications as an architect, it was very 
fortunate that Mr. Boerschmann was able to visit the island at a time 
when the principal buildings were undergoing, or had recently undergone, 
extensive restorations. When Wells Williams visited the place he found 
the buildings in a state of apparently irremediable decay. He observes 
that “they, like all other things to be seen at Puto, are dilapidated and 
effete.” (he Middle Kingdom, i. 126.) If he could revisit the island 
to-day he would be astonished—perhaps somewhat pained—to find that 
nearly all the temple-buildings have been thoroughly restored, and that 
so far from the island affording any outstanding proofs of the decay of 
Buddhism, the costly reconstruction of old temples and the building of 
new ones point rather to ‘something like a revival. 

The first part of Mr. Boerschmann’s book is occupied with a topogra- 
phical account of the island and its surroundings and a short sketch of its 
religious history. The second chapter deals with the P‘u-chi-ssti (2 YR Fe) 
or Ch'ien-ssit (qiJ 3#), one of the two principal monasteries of the island. 
By far the largest part of the book (pp. 23—150) is devoted to a very full, 
accurate and instructive account of the second of the great monasteries— 
namely, the Fa-yii-ssti (@ fi¥ #), generally known as the Hou-ssti ( #F) 
or Northern Monastery, to distinguish it from the Ch‘ien-ssti or Southern 
Monastery. A later chapter deals with the summit of the island (#§ 1 1) 
which is crowned by the Hui-chi monastery (2% ¥§ 5%), and another with 
the tombs and inscriptions with which the island abounds. The book 
contains admirable technical descriptions of the architectural features of 
the various temples: in this respect, indeed, our author is at his best. 
There are also many graceful translations of inscriptions and poems. 

Perhaps a disproportionate amount of space is devoted to the Fa-yli 
monastery. Any reader who was not familiar with the island and its 
history might infer from Mr. Boerschmann’s book that this monastery is: 
of immeasurably greater importance than all the others; whereas from 
the historical point of view the P‘u-chi monastery may justly claim the 
pre-eminence, and from the religious point of view the Fa-yii (which was 
not founded till 1580) must yield precedence even to the unpretentious 
little temple which overlooks the sacred Cave of Kuan-yin (] 7 ia). 
Yet those who know the island well will be the last to quarrel with Mr. 
Boerschmann for giving so much space to the Fa-yii, which at the present. 
day is not only the largest monastic building in Puto but is also by far 
the most beautiful. The P‘u-chi monastery is somewhat spoiled, from 
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the artistic standpoint, by the cramped position which it occupies among a 
crowd of minor buildings; the Fa-yii, at the northern end of the beautiful 
sea-beach known as the Ch‘ien-pu-sha (<= 4f >), occupies the most romantio 
site in the island, and its buildings are very admirable of their kind. 

According to the legends relating to the island, one of its first hermits: 
was a person named Mei Fu (4 jij). The assumption that he was a 
Buddhist is surely erroneous. The facts are these. Mei-ts‘én (4 4t)—the 
Hill of Mei—was one of the earliest names by which P‘u-t‘o was known, and 
the name is supposed to be derived from Mei Fu or Mei Tzti-chén (Aj -F i) 
who was a well-known Confucian statesman of the first century B.C. He 
disappeared about the sixth century of our era, and is supposed to have 
retired to a hermitage somewhere in Chehkiang. The local tradition is 
that P‘u-t‘o was the place of his choice. He seems to have dabbled in 
Taoism, but there is no valid reason to suppose that he knew anything 
of Buddhism. 

For the beginning of the continuous Buddhistic history of P‘u-t‘o, 
Mr. Boerschmann accepts the date given in the local annals—the second 
year of Chéng-ming of the Liang dynasty—which corresponds with 916 of 
our era. During that year, say our Chinese authorities, the Japanese monk 
Egaku (3% $%), who bad been sent by the Japanese empress on a religious 
mission to the holy mountain of Wu-t‘ai (Jj, 4£) in Shansi, was shipwrecked 
among the Chusan islands and landed at P‘u-t‘o. Here he set up the 
famous image of Kuan-yin which he had brought from Wu-t‘ai—the image 
that “refused to go away” (A Hyp # Bl F])—and ever since that date the 
island has been sacred to the great p‘wsa who is popularly known to 
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Europeans as “ the goddess of Mercy.” It is almost certain, however, that 
the date 916, which Mr. Boerschmann very naturally has accepted as 
correct, is due to a blunder on the part of a Chinese chronicler, and that: 
the real date of Egaku’s arrival at P‘u-t‘o was in or about the year 858. 
The whole question (which is not one of chronological interest only) has 
been ably discussed by Mm. N. Peri and M. Maspero in an article in the 
Bulletin de VU Ecole Frangaise @ Extréme Orient, Tome ix. (1909) No. 4, pp. 
797 ff., and it is to their investigations that the correction is due. 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Boerschmann’s only Chinese book of 
reference appears to have been the 7*w-shu-chi-ch‘éng (\g] 9 BRK). We are 
all bound, of course, gratefully to acknowledge our indebtedness to that 
monumental collection of Chinese literature, but it can hardly be regarded 
as containing the “last word” on all the multitudinous subjects with 
which it deals. The sections that are concerned with P‘u-t‘o contain 
extracts from such topographical monographs as were available when 
the encyclopaedia was compiled—that is, during the early years of the 
eighteenth century : but two improved editions of the Chinese chronicle 
of P‘u-t‘o (Bf BE il GR) have been issued since that date. Probably Mr. 
Boerschmann was not fortunate enough to obtain access to this work. 
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Like hundreds of similar monographs (the great value of which is only 
beginning to be realized by Western scholars) the chronicle of P‘u-t‘o is 
not to be found in the ordinary Chinese bookshops, though the latest 
edition was printed (from wooden blocks) as recently as the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century. A perusal of this work would have enabled 
Mr. Boerschmann not only to find the history of the island in far greater 
detail than he has done, but also to enrich his own book with many 
picturesque fables and romantic legends. 

It is clear, however, that our author’s chief interest in P‘u-t‘o was an 
artistic one, and from this point of view his book will deserve to be 
regarded as aclassic. It does credit not only to the learning, industry and 
sympathetic insight of its author but also to the skill and good taste of 
its printers and publishers. Students of the artistic aspects of Chinese 
religious culture will look forward with interest to the publication of the 
remaining volumes of the series. If they come up to the standard of this 
first volume they will be a most welcome and valuable contribution to the 
scientific study of Chinese religion, and especially of the various artistic 
forms in which the spirit of Chinese Buddhism has sought to give 


expression to its ideals and aspirations, 
RF. J. 


The Coal and Mineral Resources of Shansi Province, China. By 
Erik T. Nysrrém, B.Sc. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Sons. 
1912. 


This small book shows the work of the trained scientist. The un- 
essential is eliminated and the salient points clearly brought out so that the 
reader becomes immediately aware of the main results of the author's 
enquiries, 

Prof. Nystrém bears out Richthofen’s statement, that should China 
witness the same industrial development as Europe, Shansi alone, with 
its enormous iron resources, could meet the requirements of the whole 
of China. 

Among others there are some very informing photographic reproduc- 
tions showing the Loess formation in Shansi, which is described in an 
incisive way as a brownish-yellow half petrified aggregation of fine sandy, 
calcareous particles, fairly cohesive, so that a pickaxe is necessary to break 
it up; having a great tendency to vertical cleavage and forming spon- 
taneously fissures often 500 feet deep ; and by its lack of cohesive strength 
being easily eroded by water. The Loess, being very fertile, is utilised 
almost invariably for agricultural purposes, the hillsides being cut into 
terraces which are characteristic of Shansi. 

The author finds that anthracite coal is concentrated round certain 
foci at Tse Chow and P‘ing Ting. Bitumenous coal, on the other hand, is 
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found over almost the whole of western and northern Shansi. Although 
the coal is usually suitable for industrial purposes it contains much more 
ash and is of lower calorific power than English coal. Iron ores are very 
common, mainly limonite and haematite, occurring in the slates and 
sandstones in the carboniferous formations, which are easily smelted, low 
in percentage of the pure metal but probably not rich in harmful impur- 
ities, Iron pyrites are common in Central Shansi. Copper ores occur but 
are neither rich nor plentiful, though lead and silver in galena show more 
promise ; while fire-clay, gypsum, barium sulphate, limestone and common 
salt complete the picture of mineral wealth. 

Prof, Nystrém concludes with a description of some T‘ai Yuan Fu 
institutions, including the Shansi Imperial University, of which Dr. Moir 
Dunean was first principal and Dr. Timothy Richard one of the Chancel- 
lors, with its laboratories, wherein the analyses recorded in the book 


were made. 
aS: 


Un Traité Manicheen Retrouvé en Chine. Traduit et Annoté par 
MM. E. CuaVANNES et P. PELLIOT. 


Recent discoveries in Central Asia have put the study of Manicheism 
on a new basis. MM. Pognor, Cumont, and M, F. W. K. Miiller have 
worked indefatigably on this subject, chiefly with Manicheistic fragments 
in Pahlevi, the language of Hast Iran. The subject has been completely 
neglected by English sinologues. Jn 1909 a considerable Turkish work on 
Manicheism was published by M. Radlov. Now at length China brings its 
contribution. M., Pelliot in 1908 discovered in the grottos of Tun Hwang, 
Kansu, a fragment of a Manicheistic work, This was published in Peking 
about 1909. The discoverer would like to have removed these treasures 
to Paris, but they have found a resting place in the National Library in 
Peking, where the MS. in question was published about 1909. This has 
now been rendered into French by MM. Chavannes and Pelliot, who 
published the Chinese text with numerous very learned notes. Mr, Lo 
Chen Yu, Editor of the jh JN BY 3é BR. Shanghai, supplied the translators 
with a copy of the treatise, which is, however, not a facsimile. 

Though the manuscript lacks the introduction, internal evidence 
clearly proves that it is Manicheistic, and not Buddhistic. In the opening 
lines the messenger of Light, Mani, addresses a certain Ato, who appears 
to be an apostle of Manicheism in the East, and the Tractate which follows 
purports to be Mani’s explanation of the Manicheistic tenets. The approxi- 
mate date assigned by the translators to the treatise is about 900 A.D. 


D. MacG, 
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Les Influences Iraniennes en Asie Centrale et en Extreme- 
Orient. Inaugural lecture of M. PauLt PELLIOT, in the Chair of 
Languages, History and Archaeology of Central Asia, in the 
College de France. 


After referring to the brilliant services of his predecessors in this field, 
e.g., M. Berger, M. Pavet de Courteille, and M. Leon Cahun, the lecturer 
points out that his department formerly merely depended on a few literary 
witnesses, but now our knowledge has been greatly enhanced by the direct 
examination of archaeological remains and of unsuspected literatures. 
Russian, English, German, French, and Japanese explorers, especially since 
1897, have vied with each other in the decipherment of what will occupy 
scholars for many a long day. 


The lecture then deals with some evidences of Iranian influences in 
Central Asia and the Far East, across which ran what was practically the 
only great commercial route between Asia and the West, opened by the 
Chinese Emperor, Han Wu. The ancient nomads of Western China finally 
settled in Sogdiane and Bactriana, and fell gradually under the influence 
of the people whom they had conquered. From Persia they took a little 
formulary and mythology, from Greece artistic ideas, and from India 
Buddhism, and as the great route lay through these borders, all these 
things spread to China. A surprising discovery is that though to-day 
Chinese Turkestan is occupied {by tribes, Turkish in speech and Islamic 
in religion, yet Buddhism and Graeco-Buddhistic art were not transmitted 
by the Turks of this region who came later. Three new languages, spoken 
by their predecessors, were discovered written in Semitic or Hindoo script, 
but these were all closely allied to Indo-European languages, the first being 
deciphered as Sogdian, but the other two have long defied identification, 
though one of them was called Tokharian, which is akin neither to the 
Indian nor Persian. Now, however, thanks to bilingual documents, 
discovered by M. Pelliot, with a Chinese parallel, the third language is 
pronounced to be Oriental Iranian. Thus of three languages recovered 
in Turkestan two are Iranian. In the MSS. found lately by Dr. Stein, 
there is proof that a colony of Syrians from Samarkand settled on the great 
trade route south of Lob Nor, and thence traded in all directions so 
successfully that their language became a lingua franca of that day. 

M. Pelliot thinks that Chinese Buddhism must have been greatly 
influenced by having to pass through Iranian and iranicised peoples in the 
two Turkestans. The first great translator of Buddhist works in China in 
the second century was an Iranian, and many others also, very few Hindoos 
appearing in the list. Hence it is probable that certain Buddhist doctrines. 
relating to Amitabha, the God of the Infinite Light and his Western 
Heaven, are strongly impregnated with Iranism. 

In the 7th century, China long divided was once more reunited under 
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the strong Tang dynasty, and the Central Asian routes long closed owing 
to troubles, in his times were once more reopened, and almost one after 
the other, there came to China three great foreign religions, Nestorianism, 
Mazdeism, and Manicheism. 

As to Nestorianism, the Sianfu Tablet is of course well known. M. 
Pelliot discovered in the village of Tunhuang, Kansu, many MSS., and 
amongst them a little work on the Trinity, translated into Chinese in the 
8th century. About forty Christian Nestorian works existed at that period. 
Unfortunately, there now exist no monuments of Mazdeism, an Iranian 
faith, but we are better off regarding Manicheism. In addition to 
Augustine’s treatise versus that faith, Central Asia has lately supplied 
fragments of Manicheistic treatises. That faith took refuge in the 7th 
century in China, but in the 8th century succeeded in converting the 
Ouigours. The Manicheism which reached China was in an Iranian form. 
Once we merely had a few references to Manicheism in Chinese histories, 
but now many precious MSS. have been discovered and deposited in the 
National Library, Peking, amongst them a Manicheistic treatise in Chinese, 
translated by M. Chavannes and M. Pelliot. Manicheism maintained itself 
in China from the 9th to the 13th centuries, surpassing Nestorianism 
and Mazdeism. 

The lecturer then deals with the history of Islam and Islamic influences 
on China through Central Asia. 

D. MacG. 


Painting in the Far Fast. An introduction to the History of Pictorial 
Art in Asia, especially China and Japan. By LAWRENCE BINYON. 
London : Edward Arnold. 


It has been true—too true, that, as Mr. Binyon remarks, the general 
conception of Chinese art which prevails in Europe is entirely founded on 
the productions of its decadence. I would add that it has been the 
grotesque and fantastic that have been thought to be the chief features 
of this art. It has been for this reason that Chinese art has been too often 
classed with the art of uncivilized nations; for as John Fiske once 
remarked “most savages can make drawings of objects in which they 
feel a familiar interest, but such drawings are usually excessively 
grotesque.” The task of rescuing Chinese art from this despised class and 
elevating it to its right place as among the best products of human genius 
has not been an easy one. Morse, Fenollosa and Freer in America have 
reached Chinese art via Japan and have done much to give a Japanese 
interpretation to the earlier and higher form, Binyon comes directly to 
his task of interpreting Chinese art and contents himself with tracing the 
likeness between it and the products of its neighboring island Empire. 


He has been in close touch with the eminent Chinese scholar, Prof. Giles, 
e 
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and has been able to breath the breath of his own imaginative life into the 
dry bones supplied by Giles’ biographical sketches. Binyon, realizing that 
painting is the art in which aesthetic instinct and rich imagination find their 
most complete expression, rightly states that the central tradition of Asian 
painting must be sought for in China. The real nature of this art “is 
absolutely unguessed at by any save a very few students,’ but Binyon 
must be accounted as its most sympathetic and appreciative interpreter. 
He is among the first, if not indeed the very first, to see clearly the 
relation between the art of China and Japan. ‘The painting of the two 
countries represents one great and continuous tradition, a tradition 
maintained and made illustrious by countless artists for two thousand 
years, From China that tradition, with its principles and ideals, originates; 
not only Japan in the Hast, but Persia in the West, has derived the sources 
of its art from the fertilizing overflow of that wonderful nation whose history 
has been the continued absorption from without of barbarous neighbors and 
invaders, and the imposition on its conquerors of its own civilization.” 
This is a clear summing up of the central position of China in the art 
history of Asia. China was the pattern and ideal for Japan as well as for 
Korea, Khotan and Thibet, so much so that the painting of the three latter 
countries can be dealt with as sub-sections of China and even that of 
Japan can only be understood in the proportion in which the art of the 
mother country is appreciated. Japan has always received her highest 
inspiration in painting not from her own life but from the ideals which 
she has borrowed from China. It has been a great work that Japan has 
recently accomplished in introducing the art of China to the world, but 
now that we are beginning to see more specimens of the best Chinese 
paintings we are able to get our bearings and to distinguish between 
Japanese interpretation and Chinese standards. 

Binyon has not fallen into the extreme of allowing his admiration of 
oriental art to blind his eyes to the beauties of our Western productions. 
He speaks of a sterile admiration of the art of China and Japan which has 
its only outlet in a facile and foolish contempt for the achievements of 
Europe. He does not hope that we should gain anything by trying to 
adopt, from the outside, beauties of pictorial convention alien to our own 
modes of vision. ‘What we can learn is to regain clearness of mind and 
dissolve some of the confusion and‘anarchy which undermine our art. We 
see that paintings have behind them the power of some cherished and 
heart-refreshing ideal and are supported by links of infinite association 
with poetry, with religion, yea, also with the lives of humble men and 
women.” The unity of art is the unity of life, life diverse in its outward 
forms and manifestations, but uniform in the emotions, ideals and purposes 
which control it. 

The sane views and appreciative discrimination of Mr. Binyon are 
evident from what I have already written, but his view-point can only be 
fully understood by reading his book. Every paragraph is warm with 
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feeling and rich in suggestion. Okakura wrote from the inside, having 
grown up in the atmosphere of the Hast, but he shows no more genuine 
appreciation of his own native art than Binyon exhibits as an outsider. 
The treasures of the British Museum, such as the landscape of Ku Kai-chi, 
have entered into his inmost soul and have shown him the loftiness of 
conception possible to men of alien race and remote time. It was only 
two or three years ago that the Director of one of the largest Museums in 
the world waived off the suggestion of one of my friends that he ought 
to pay more attention to the art of China and Japan. “ Art,” he said, 
“they have no art,” but Binyon knows better. 

There are two fundamental facts of Chinese painting that have been 
perceived more clearly by Binyon than by any one who has yet written in 
a European language. Painting is not associated in China with sculpture, 
architecture or other arts as it was in Greece or Rome. It is the sister of 
calligraphy. Writing and painting were products of the same brush and 
ink ; both were the means of communicating ideas to others and both 
were judged by the same standards. There is no master of calligraphy in 
Chinese records who was not also a great thinker or poet, and there is no: 
great painter who was not at the same time a man of distinction in 
literature. This has been the glory as it has been the peril of Chinese 
artists. It produced the Wen-Jen-Hwa, paintings of literary men, which 
have been the target for many gibes on account of their emasculated 
imitations of good art, but I cannot at the same time fail to remember 
that literary ability bas also been the only source from which the 
great artists of China have been evolved. It has not been Buddhisin or 
Taoism that have kept art alive in China or that were responsible for its 
highest development, but it has been the devotion to the ideal which has 
been the possession and pride of the scholars of this ancient people. Ku 
Kai-chi, Kuo Hsi, Li Lung-Mien, Ma Yuan, all were primarily scholars, but 
they were scholars blessed with imagination and hence they became masters 
in art. Other great scholars such as Su Tung-po and Wang-An-shih did 
not become artists because they lacked in imagination though blessed with 
other forms of literary instinct. 

The other fundamental fact of which Binyon has shown unusual 
appreciation is his correct estimate of the place which landscape painting 
holds in Chinese art. “The infinite linking of associations, these hundred 
sympathies, give to Chinese landscape a cohesion, a solidarity, a human 
interest which prove an animating power and remove it far from triviality 
and shallowness.” In the life of things the artist sought to find his own 
soul or perhaps it is more correct to say that the artist sought to illuminate 
a landscape by putting into it suggestions of soul-life. Landscape painting 
is placed by Chinese critics higher than that of human figures, birds and 
flowers or of animals. The principle which controls all Chinese thought 
is the division of the universe into heaven, earth and man—té‘ien, ti, jen, 
The soul-life put into the painting of mountains and clouds, which are the 
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-everlasting evidences of the power and grandeur of Imperial Heaven, this 
is by far superior to the painting of men or women who are temporary 
occupants of a place on the earth. This seems to me to be the underlying 
reason for the high estimate given by all Chinese critics to landscape. 

There are few flaws in this book and even these will be corrected as 
Mr. Binyon has further opportunity to study the specimens which are still 
‘to be seen in China, and which are gradually finding their way to Europe 
and especially to America in response to that touchstone of Modern life— 


~wealth. t 
JOHN C. FERGUSON, 


Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. By ERNeEsT F. FENOLLOSA. 
London : William Heinemann. 


To have written a comprehensive book on the art of one country would 
have been a tremendous task, especially if that country were either China 
-or Japan, for they have both been prolific in art production. Mr. Fenollosa 
has essayed the greater task of setting forth the salient points of the 
epochs of Chinese and Japanese art, their inter-relation and their outer 
contact. No contemporary of Fenollosa would have attempted such 
a superhuman task and the nearest approach to it is the master- 
ful compendium “Ideals of the Far East” by Fenollosa’s friend and 
collaborator, Okakura. ‘The Japanese author, however, dealt largely in 
generalizations based upon extensive travels and prolonged residence in 
India and China. Fenollosa delves into the very depths of Chinese 
history and philosophical conception without ever having breathed the air 
-of China or come into direct contact with its complex life. He forms his 
opinion upon Japanese interpretations of China and thus we have in his 
book not a contribution to the study of Chinese art from original sources, 
but only the translation into the English language of orthodox Japanese 
-opinions. JI am quite ready to grant that the Japanese have been the 
-oldest and most diligent students of Chinese art, and, that up to very 
recent times they have possessed the only few great specimens outside of 
China itself. Fenollosa’s lot was cast in Japan where he lived for many 
years as Professor in Tokyo University. Here he found English-speaking 
men familiar with the Chinese language and literature and ready to make 
him acquainted with such mysteries of Chinese art as have been interpret- 
-ed by Japanese critics and artists. While believing that Fenollosa made 
the best use of his opportunities, we must not lose sight of his limita- 
tions as we read his book. We must remember that in its pages we do not 
have an investigation of Chinese art as interpreted by Chinese critics or 
-connoisseurs, but by Japanese. We know now from Fenollosa, better than 
Anderson or Sei-ichi Taki, or even the remarkable pages of the Kokka, have 
taught us, what is the real Japanese opinion of Chinese art. Fenollosa 
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highly appreciated Japanese art and knew that its roots sunk deep into 
China. He also was an ardent admirer of Chinese art, but only as he 
knew it from Japanese sources. With his expansive soul it is a thou- 
sand pities that he never visited the home of the earliest Oriental art, 
where he could study from original sources and be independent of the 
ideals of another country. Japan has been an apt student of China in 
literature, art and religion, but she has been more. Her own exuberant 
life has metamorphosed many original Chinese phases and stamped them 
with her own image and superscription. This makes it imperative to seek 
a true explanation of Chinese art in China itself where unalloyed stand- 
ards may be found. Mrs. Fenollosa, the wife of the distinguished author, 
adds a foot-note in one place that much has occurred in China since he 
wrote, which would have given Fenollosa a different point of view, and 
this makes another limitation to the value of this publication. The last 
five years have witnessed many additions to the collections of Chinese 
art specimens in Western museums, 80 much indeed that there has not been 
sufficient time for students to write about them, but it is safe to say that 
an interpretation of the history of Chinese art for English readers must be 
based upon these specimens as well as upon those found in Japan if it is to 
be of the greatest present value. 

Tt must be taken as axiomatic that every nation has the right to judge 
its culture by its own standards. That one French writer might choose 
Tennyson as the real soul of English life and the standard by which English 
poetry should be judged might impress a Russian reader whose only 
knowledge of foreign languages was confined to French but it could never 
disturb the position of Shakespeare or Milton in the opinion of their 
countrymen. The well-informed would cling to the consensus of opinion 
among English writers as to relative values and would smile at the 
audacious prejudice of the Frenchman. The same law holds good in China.. 
If we want to understand, appreciate and judge Chinese art, we must know 
and acknowledge Chinese standards. Japan has been highly receptive of 
Chinese ideals and in not a few instances has elevated them to a higher 
spiritual level, but in doing so she has made them national and robbed them 
of their value as criteria for China, [ am writing wholly from the 
viewpoint of Chinese scholarship, as might be expected in this Jowrnal, and 
am leaving to others, better versed in Japanese art than I am, to inform us 
as to the correctness of Fenollosa’s interpretation of Japan, but with such 
associates and masters as he acknowledges in his book, there can be but 
little doubt that in such work he is a faithful exponent of correct views. 
His opinions about China are a different matter, and in these he shows 
an unaccountable prejudice both against Chinese and foreign students. 
It is surely rash for him to say that it is more than probable that not 
a scholar of Peking to-day has the least power of conceiving what an ori- 
ginal of Tang would be like, and to say this after having written many 
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pages himself about Tang pictures. If Chinese critics of to-day, with 
their literary traditions, accurate information and wide observation of 
preserved paintings, do not know even the correct standard by which to 
judge a Tang is it likely that the judgments of Fenellosa, living in Japan 
and getting all his information second-hand, are sound? I would not be 
80 harsh as to dismiss Fenellosa’s opinion as of no value and by the same 
token I appreciate the opinions of properly qualified Chinese. Indeed I 
attach more importance to them than to those of any other authorities, 
Fenollosa will not allow that modern Chinese copyists have reproduced the 
characteristics of early masters while freely granting that late Japanese 
artists exhibit true lines of insight into the past, indeed they are the “true 
custodians of the secret.” I do not know what Chinese copies came under 
his eyes but they could not have been more important than the rice-paper 
pictures at which he rightly scoffs. It has been the custom from the time 
of Northern Sung to copy earlier artists. Kuo Chung-shu copied Wang Wei, 
Li Lung-Mien copied Han Kan and so on down through the Yuan, Ming and 
Ching dynasties. Only recently a copy has been made for me by the 
cleverest of modern Chinese artists, Mr. King Kung-pah, of an unsigned 
Sung picture, and it brings out faithfully the distinctive charm of the 
original. This was never true of all copies—some were good and gome 
were bad, but the good ones preserved the traditional style of early 
authors, though they could not challenge their excellence. The author has 
frequent flings at foreign scholars—sinologues, or in less kindly phrase, 
professed sinologues. He makes light in many places of Confucian learning, 
by which term he must mean Chinese scholarship ; and traces the corruption 
of art to the influence of the scholarly class. He claims that almost all the 
great imaginative art work of the Chinese mind has sprung from “those 
elements in Chinese genius which, if not anti, were at least non-Confucian.” 
This is as much as to say that all estimates by Chinese of their own art 
are incorrect or misleading. He would have us believe that all imagination 
on the part of Chinese has sprung from Taoist and Buddhistic influence, 
but fails to tell us his reasons for such remarkable assertions. It is not 
enough for us to accept his ipse diwit in the matter; we must ask for his 
sources of information. Was it the templerecords inJapan? Iam inclined 
to believe rather that they are based upon a theory evolved by his own 
mind after diligent study of such specimens as chanced to come to his view. 
At any rate he stands in direct opposition to Chinese records and judgments. 
It should not take one long to choose between these and Fenollosa, For 
myself I unhesitatingly cast in my lot with the former, in the certain 
belief that Fenollosa himself would also have done so if he had more fully 
understood them. The pity is that he was never able to carry out his 
intention of coming to China with his friend Mr. Charles L. Freer. A new 
world would have been opened to his sensitive soul, which would have soon 
discarded the untenable theory of his present book. He was doubtless 
aroused against the cold-blooded accounts of Chinese artists found in the 
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pages of Giles’s and Hirth’s books. If he had known China he would 
have been able to put flesh and blood over these bones, but he would have 
found that the bones could not be discarded. 

His misinterpretation of the Chinese extends to his account of their 
historical development, the story of which is interwoven into many chapters 
of the book. Here again Fenollosa started with his own preconception, to. 
which he attempts to attach facts. The most that need be said of his 
treatment of Chinese history is that it would not be recognized as correct 
by any Chinese scholar. His estimates of Li Hung-chang and Wu Ting- 
fang are on the same level as his ideas of the leading men of the Sung 
period. Distorted they are and misleading to a degree. The book would 
have been complete without these comments and its size could have been 
reduced without the loss of anything essential to an understanding of 
Chinese art. The author has carried his personal predilection to the length 
of forcing Chinese names to masquerade in Japanese pronunciation. The 
Sung Dynasty becomes So, Li Lung-Mien Ririomin, Su Shih is Toba 
(Tung-po) and the Emperor Hui-Tsung is found as Kiso Kotei. There is 
no comparative list giving the Japanese and Chinese rendering of the same 
names. Even the Japanese author of “ Three Hssays on Oriental Painting” 
—Sei-ichi Taki—gives such a necessary list and in his text uses the Chinese 
pronunciation of Chinese names. ‘ 

The chapters on Greco-Buddhist Art in China, Mystical Buddhist 
Painting and Idealistic Art in China contain the gist of Fenollosa’s ideas 
concerning Chinese pictorial art. I think that even in his guarded 
statements he has estimated too highly the influence of Greco- Buddhist art 
during its brief contact with China, and has overlooked one of the out- 
standing features of China’s history—that China absorbed the influences 
brought to bear on her from without, but that she never imitated and 
rarely followed. She impressed her art upon neighbouring nations, Corea, 
Japan, Siam, Burmah, and they found their chief inspiration in her models, 
ut even the predominating Buddhistic influences from India that came in 
on China iike a flood were promptly transformed and remoulded by the 
sturdy Chinese mind. Gautama was discarded in favor of Shakyamuni in 
the Buddhistic circles of China, but no outside influence from surrounding 
countries or conquering dynasties has ever been able to alter the position 
assigned by Chinese to Confucius as the Great Master. Nven Japan 
accepted China’s own estimate without controversy. However, Fenollosa 
did not by any means fall into the error of claiming all late development of 
Chinese and Japanese art to the stimulus of the Greco-Buddhist movement, 
as some writers have done, but by devoting to it so much epace, he assigus 
to it more relative importance than it deserves, 

Idealistic Art in China is the best chapter in the two volumes. It 
contains a translation of selections from Kuo Hsi’s Essay on Painting. 
Fenollosa rightly says that it is one of the great essays of the world, but 
he attributes too much to it when he says that it “does more to convince 
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us that an enormous change had come over the face of the Chinese werld’ 
than all the Confucian annals put together.” The author probably did not 
know that several centuries earlier Ku Kai-chi had painted landscapes and 
left us a description of one of them in his essay on the picture of Yun Tai 
Mountain Scenery, Landscape painting was earlier than Sung or Tang, 
even though the present term for landscape—Shan Shui—only came into 
vogue during the Sung period. The first use of the term that I have been 
able to discover in art records occurs in an “ Essay on Landscape” written 
by Tsung Ping (A.D. 375-443). Ku Kai-chi at a somewhat earlier date- 
used Mountain (shan), to express landscape, and Kuo Hsi in the essay which 
Fenollosa has translated also uses this single character in the wider sense. 
Another term used was Shan ch‘uan—mountain and streams—to mean. 
landscape. It is evident that Fenollosa had never seen a genuine copy 
of the work of Kuo Hsi, such as may now be found in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. If he had seen that wonderful scroll he would 
have been even more enthusiastic in his praise of this superb artist. He 
might also have been saved from the serious mistake of placing Li Lung- 
Mien on such a high pinnacle—“the most all-round man in Chinese- 
history.” Li was a great painter and most versatile, but should not be made 
to outshine Li Cheng, Fan Kwan, Kuo Hsi or Kuo Chung-shu. These 
have been taken as models by later generations, which have neglected 
Li Lung-Mien. I think that their neglect reflected seriously upon their 
judgment, but in this I must defer to the opinions of those who had better 
opportunities than I have had for making comparison. I can never forget 
that where I have seen a few Sung specimens and a very few Tang ones, 
critics before the time of the destructive Tai Ping Rebellion had seen 
scores, Such a keen critic as An I-chou, author of the Meh Tuh Huei 
Kwan, had seen many specimens, and he was a fearless writer. In the: 
introduction to his famous book, An makes Li Szu-hsuing and Wang Wei, 
both of the Tang Dynasty, the founders of the Northern and Southern: 
Schools, but does not mention the name of Li Lung-Mien of the Sung 
Dynasty as of sufficient importance to be the founder of a distinct school. 
I mean to show by this reference that Fenollosa did not have a correct: 
idea of proportion by giving such prominence to Li Lung-Mien to the 
exclusion of others, It may be surprising to some persons that so many 
men of high literary attainments should have distinguished themselves as- 
artists and in their artistic productions laid aside the high ideals of reforming 
their generation, which pervades their writings; but it has been and still is- 
the pride of Chinese gentlemen that they can discard their usual life and. 
give themselves unreservedly to the enjoyment of some aversion. It is- 
said that one of Li Lung-Mien’s friends regretted that he did not put. 
“moral purpose” into his pictures. I am reminded of George Moore’s 
apologetic reference to “but it is a lesson” in his essay on “The New Art 
Criticism.” In an earlier critique of L’Absinthe he had used the objection- 
able phrase and hastened to plead guilty to the grave offence of having: 
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suggested that a work of art is more than a work of art. Chinese 
litterateurs were able to lay aside in pictorial art their zeal for ethical 
standards. This characteristic does not seem to have’ been known by 
Fenollosa who sets up an imaginary barrier between Confucian scholars and 
their surroundings. 

Another example of lack of proportion is the prominence given to the 
work of Mokkei (Mu Chi) one of whose paintings Fenolloga declares to 
be probably the greatest Chinese conception that has come down to us. 
Fenollosa says that the Chinese books treat Mokkei cavalierly because he 
was that abomination of ritualistic scholars—a Buddhist priest. This is 
not at all the reason for the rank given to Mu Chi in Chinese art histories. 
The real reason is that Mu Chi’s work is considered to be coarse and 
heavy. The fact of his having been a Buddhist priest did not discredit 
him as may be evidenced from the high position accorded to the priest 
Chu Jan in the early part of the Sung period. Neither is it correct 
for the author to say that there is an absence of almost all literary account 
of this whole priestly school of which Mokkei was the center. ‘There are, 
on the contrary, full and careful records and it is from these that we can 
form a true estimate of Mu Chi’s proper place. Ag far as I can see the 
only reason for the prominence given to his work in Japan is that it was 
taken there by priestly hands and has been lauded by temple records 
because it was a priestly achievement. 

Fenollosa’s estimate of the art of the Yuan Dynasty is another instance 
of distortion, In the three separate movements of this Dynasty he gives 
first place to the diverting of the technical powers of professional artists 
trained in the historic schools to purveying to their Mongol masters the 
only phase of art they could well understand, namely realism. He refers 
to Chao Tzu-ang (Chosugo) and Chien Shun-chu (Sen Shun-Kio) as 
“eclectic realists.” Chao was an earnest student of Fenollosa’s favorite 
Li Lung-Mien, and his famous pictures of horses were not made to please 
his Mongol masters, but rather to show his devotion to the style of Li 
Lung-Mien and Han Kan. The landscapes of Chao are also of a high 
order. He really belonged to the Sung Dynasty in which he deserves an 
honorable rank, but following the precedent of allocating a man to the 
Dynasty in which he died, Chao is classed as a Yuan artist. His best 
work in landscape and in painting of horses reached a high level and he 
was by no means the mediocre artist that we would suppose him to have 
been from these pages. A more faithful judgment would put him in the 
Same class as Li Lung-Mien. Chien Shun-chu (Chien Hsuan) was also 
justly noted for the excellence of his work. His picture of Tao Yuan-Ming 
returning to his home after having renounced official life—the Kuei Chu Lai 
picture—shows him to have been far removed from realism. He was 
indeed highly idealistic. The example of his work which is reproduced 
in this book under the name of “‘Crumpled Camellias,” is not like either 
of the two well-authenticated specimens of Chien’s work that I have seen. 
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As for Ming and Ching art, according to Fenollosa, ‘it was as if a 
veil had shut down over the ancient world and Chinese art and thought . 
became as different as if upon another planet” at the close of the Yuan 
Dynasty. Only the ‘“bunjinga” school of feeble landscape monochrome 
remained. ‘“ Bunjinga” means Wen-ren-hwa, the pictures of scholars, 
The name of itself is considered sufficient to condemn such artists as: 
Wen Cheng-Ming, Tung Chi-chang, Wang Shih-Ku and all the other lesser 
artists of the Ming and Ching periods. I frankly acknowledge that their 
own lestimate of their powers as being far inferior to their illustrious. 
predecessors of the Tang and Sung Dynasties is true, but these artists 
deserve more consideration than is given to them by an author who deals 
so gently with modern Japanese art. Wu Wei did conspicuous work as a 
painter of human figures, Chiu Ying’s ‘‘ Literary Gathering in the Western 
Garden” is a fine picture, Wang Shih-Ku did much to preserve the 
traditions of good landscape painting ; such men cannot be passed over by 
the careful critic nor dismissed in contumely with a few condemnatory 
phrases. 

It must not be gathered from what I have said that I fail to appreciate: 
the eminent contribution to the world’s knowledge of Chinese Art made by 
Fenollosa. He was an ardent admirer of it and carried on an efficient 
propaganda in favor of its recognition for many years. More than to any 
other individual, to him must be given credit for having insisted on the: 
exalted merit of Oriental art in the face of an indifferent world, If it had 
not been for his generous appreciation there would not have been the 
present interest in its highest form—pictorial art. Fenollosa made the 
most of his opportunities and I must repeat that it is a great pity as well 
as a great loss to the world that he was never able to realize his desire 
to visit China. He would have been quick to see the incorrectness of the 
premises upon which he was forming his conclusions. He would have been 
the last to thank any one for concealing views differing from his and 
would have been the first to change his own when convinced that they 
were wrong. Keeping in mind his limitations, his book must be considered 
to deserve the highest praise. The only danger is that, unless its errors: 
are pointed out, it will retard progress in the knowledge of Oriental Art 
to which Fenollosa nobly dedicated his life. 

JOHN C. FERGUSON. 


Das Justizwesen in China. By F. HonzHAvEr, Tsingtau, Deutsch- 
Chinesische Hochachule, 1912. Sold by Max Noessler, Shanghai. 

The Deutsch-Chinesische Hochschule of Tsingtau has recently published 

in the German language two or more monographs on the newly developing 

Chinese national system of laws and law courts and general governmental 

administration. The school has also published in German a series of hand- 
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books on European law systems. There is besides a bulletin appearing in 
German and Chinese two or three times a semester and containing articles 
on Chinese law and government administration. A collection of texts of 
Chinese legislative acts and proposed legislation, with translations into 
German and with the texts of corresponding sections of the Imperial 
German legislation and of the legislation of Prussia is in course of publica- 
tion. 

The monograph on Das Justizwesen in China was prepared by Fritz 
Holzhauer of Tsinanfu, German Vice-Consul and Chinese Court Assessor, 
It is a thorough analysis of the modern Chinese judiciary system as in 
course of development under the late Manchu dynasty and as now continu- 
ed by the provisional government of the Republic. No publication on this 
subject so complete and so well ordered has yet been made. It opens the 
way for a much more comprehensive treatise which shall contain the full 
texts of legislation, with commentaries. 

The Chinese Government may itself publish in some foreign language, 
probably in English, a compilation of modern Chinese law, but even with 
such governmental publication the series of law publications of the Deutsch- 
Chinesische Hochschule of Tsingtau will continue to have their specia 
value, particularly with reference to legislation corresponding to that of the 
German codes and with reference to Shantung where German influence 
predominates. 


Jade: A Study in Chinese Archeology and Religion. By 
BeRTHOLD LAUFER. Being Publication 154 of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago; and Vol. X of the Anthropological 
Series. 


The volume before us is one of quite unusual interest and value—it 
purports to be, primarily, a Catalogue illustrating the jades to be seen 
in the Field Museum—it is, in actuality, a most important contribution to 
a field of study but imperfectly tilled—to that of Chinese Archeology and 
- Religion. The Religion, that is, of the most ancient days—the days before 
Taoism, Confucianism or Buddhism had their inception—the days of the 
Nature Worship which Ross describes in his “ Original Religion of China.” 
One may well ask how a study of jade, which is in general regarded as a 
semi-precious stone largely used by the Chinese for personal adornment, can 
assist us to a wider knowledge in these realms and the answer is best given 
in a quotation from the Introduction of Prof. Laufer’s book. ‘“ New as the 
subject matter of this publication is, aside from the concluding chapter, 
which was necessary in order to trace the development of jade works down 
to the present time, so also is the presentation of the subject itself which is 
based on archeological methods. I have endeavoured to furnish a piece of 
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research work in which jade is to yield the material to delineate cultural 
and chiefly religious developments in ancient China. I do not mean to 
deal with jade for its own sake, but as a means to a certain end ; it merely 
forms the background—the leading motive, for the exposition of some 
fundamental ideas of Chinese religious concept which find their most 
characteristic expression and illustration in objects of jade. To trace their 
relation to thought was therefore my chief aim, and hence the result 
has rather become a contribution to the psychology of the Chinese.” 

To realize dimly what an important part Jade has played in the 
cultural development of the Chinese race, one has but to read the Index to 
this study and there one finds jade treated under the following heads :— 

I. Jade and other stone implements, 

II. Jade symbols of sovereign power, 

III. Astronomical instruments of Jade. 
IV. Jade as Writing Material. 
V. Jade in Religious Worship; the Jade Images of the Cosmic deities 
(as Karth, Heaven, North, South, East and West) of the Dragon. 
VI. Jade Coins and Seals, 
VII. Personal Ornaments of Jade as girdle-pendants, hair ornaments, 
clasps, buckles, sword ornaments, court girdles. 
VIII. Jade Amulets of the dead, 
IX. Jade objects used in dressing the corpse. 
X. Jade carvings of fishes, etc., in the grave, 
XI. Vases of Jade, 
XIJ. Jade in the XVIII Century—Appendix I, Jade in Buddhist Art: 
Appendix II, The Nephrite question in Japan, 

The treatment is one of consistent systematization, the chapters 
hang on each other and cannot be properly understood unless read and 
considered as parts of a most comprehensive whole. 

The author has had exceptional opportunities for the study of his 
fascinating subject, having been chosen at the end of the year 1907 to 
proceed to the Far Kast and there, under an endowment provided by 
Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, to carry on research work relating to China and 
Tibet. This research work and the collecting which necessarily formed 
part of it was not intended to illustrate the development of art, but of 
culture in these countries. Si-ugan-fu, which is the centre of the ancient 
civilization of China, was where the collection of jade was made, many of 
the objects being exhumed from the graves of the Chou and Han dynasties. 
Here to-day are to be found the most extensive native collections, and here 
live scholars who devote their lives to the study of mortuary jades and 
antiquities. The assistance of these scholars Prof. Laufer found invaluable 
in the accomplishment of his task. He also acknowledges his great debt 
to the most recent publication on Jade, namely, the Ku Yii T‘u K‘ao by 
Wu Ta-Chéng which appeared at the end of the 19th century, in the 
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following words: ‘Because my own collection is a counterpart of 
his, being made from an archeological, not an artistic point of view, 
I could choose no better guide for the interpretation of this collection 
than him. I have followed him with keen admiration and stand to 
him in the relation of a disciple to his master. If I have been able to 
write the chapters on the jade symbols of sovereign power and the jade 
images of the cosmic deities, my lasting thanks and acknowledgments are 
due to this great scholar whose ingenious investigations have furnished 
the basis for this research; but for his efforts it would have been 
impossible to attack these complicated problems with any chance for 
success.” 

To the modern Chinese and Japanese students of archeology he also 
pays high tribute and expresses his opinion that work founded only on the 
traditidn of the Sung period cannot be of great value. 

The volume is well printed and illustrated; the one blot is the lack of 
Chinese types—this Jack is met by two expedients. In all illustrations 
derived from Chinese books, the Chinese titles accompanying them have 
been reproduced in facsimile. Wherever necessary, in using Chinese words, 
romanized references are made to the number of the particular character in 
Giles’s Chinese English dictionary. These are, however, but clumsy substitu- 
tions for the characters themselves and it is to be most sincerely hoped that 
the Field Museum which has undertaken important work may obtain all 
the appliances to render the work as perfect as possible. 

The further results of this “Blackstone expedition,” which lasted 
three years, are to appear in a work of 6 volumes on Tibet and in a series of 
monographs on China of which the one under review is the first; the 
others are to be on mortuary clay figures, on the bronze and iron age ef 
China and on Buddhist stone sculpture—these if they reach the high 
standard set by “Jade—a Study in Chinese Archeology and Religion,” 
should prove valuable contributions to the literature on the Far Hast. 


¥. W. A. 


The Passing of the Manchus. By P. H. Kunr. London: Hdwin 
Arnold. 1912. 


This is mainly, in the words of the preface, a plain record of events 
connected with the recent revolution in China and as such is of considerable 
interest and value especially as it is provided with quite a good index. 
The author has naturally a bias in favour of the northern party; but his 
effort to be impartial has succeeded fairly well, though he fails to take full 
account of the effect of the reckless issue of token coins, instead of the cash 
that had been the people’s money for many centuries, with its inevitab le 
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result in raising the cost of living to the masses and upsetting the equilibrium 
of an ancient society. The apparent ease with which the dynasty was 
upset may perhaps be best ascribed to the fact that the despotism to which 
China was accustomed was never a despotism in the ordinary sense : it rested 
on assent and tradition far more than on force and was tolerated so long 
because it did not burden unduly the nation, or rather the provincial nations. 
These it united in a loose confederation, for the feeling of nationality even 
now ig not strong enough to overcome provincial patriotism, through the 
system of open competition for official appointments. Whenever this 
system was tampered with, there was unrest ; and, as the cost of official life 
grew with the rapacity of the Peking Government, the assent of the people 
became doubtful. Foreign intercourse forced upon China the duty of 
centralisation, for the Powers insisted on holding Peking responsible for 
treaty observance throughout the empire; and attempts to compel the 
provinces to act in accordance with compacts on which they had not been 
consulted provoked resistance which proved how little loyalty to the centre 
existed. Peking statesmen in this dilemma tried at once to conciliate by a 
show of representative government and to overawe by establishing a 
modern standing army—two costly remedies that themselves revolutionized 
the immemorial polity of China and also were a confession of weakness 
fatal to autocracy by alienating its regular supporters and encouraging the 
growing class of students of democracy. The dilemma in all its seriousness 
was inevitable and the remedies, dangerous as they were, appear to be well 
chosen ; but their success was possible only through the utmost economy 
and honest finance on the part of the court and the metropolitan officers so 
as to avoid heavy demands on the provinces and to provide ample funds to 
tide over the period of transition from a medieval autocracy to a modern 
monarchy. Unfortunately for China the policy chosen by the high auth- 
orities proved to be that of ‘“ Making hay while the sun shines,” a policy 
that precluded the use of expert aid from other countries and left the 
dynasty naked to its foes. 

Mr. Kent is a firm believer in Yiian Shih-kai as China’s best hope; 
and recent developments are certainly in his favour. It may be permitted, 
however, to speculate whether the failure to advance eastwards after the 
capture of Hanyang was due to difficulties insurmountable by self abnegation, 
and whether the utmost has been done to form a coalition of the best men 
of all shades of opinion. It is true enough that the vast majority of the 
people take no interest in politics and are averse from any renewal of a 
conflict which must prejudice their livelihood. It is likewise beyond 
question that the deputies in province and capital are not truly representa- 
tives. But it is likewise true that the people believe men of their own 
locality or province rather than others and that there still survives a 
prejudice against Peking as grasping and extortionate: and, until the 
evolution of public opinion in the country districts, the men who secure 
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election are the only available channel for securing the acceptance of 
government measures. And so we come to Mr. Kent’s conclusion that the 
best course for China is to avoid party government for long years to come 
and to attain consolidation under a President with wide powers who shall 
gather round him a ministry of all the talents in which every party shall 
sink its special theories in the one common desire to help China. The Sun 
Chiao Jen, mentioned on pages 41, 277 and 357, is of course the victim in 
the Sung murder case and Mr, Kent indicates why his untimely death has 


caused so great an agitation. 
® 


The Three Religions of China. By Rev. W. E. Soornrun, M.A, 
F.R.G.8. Hodder and Stoughton: London and New York. 


China is a great deep. Of the making of many books about it there is 
noend, And although there is much repetitionin the successive books that 
are published about Things Chinese, there is always (or nearly always) 
something new to be found in the latest one. Notwithstanding all that 
has been written about “The Three Religions of China,” here is a néw, 
book on the subject and it contains a great deal that is new and fresh, 
both in the treatment of the familiar phases of the so-called three 
Religions, and in the statement of new facts and theories about them. 

The book is the result of a series of lectures, “delivered,” as stated 
in the preface, “during the long vacation of 1912, in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, under the auspices of the Board for Training Missionaries, a Board 
established by the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference, 
held in 1910. The Lectures were prepared for students designated for 
work in China, and are, therefore, meant as an introduction to the three 
recognized religions of that country. While an endeavor has been made 
to give a reasonably full and accurate description, neither the time 
allotted nor the pre-requisite knowledge on the part of most of the students 
justified an exhaustive treatment. 

“Nevertheless a certain amount of original research has been 
necessary. Our gradually increasing store of knowledge has been tapped, 
modern views and criticisms have been considered, and a new method 
of presentation has been adopted. The Lectures are, therefore, published 
in the hope that they may be of value, not only as an introduction for 
beginners, but as a guide to those further advanced, and especially aa an 
incentive to fuller inquiry than has hitherto been possible. 

“The Lectures have been prepared away from the field, entailing a 
reliance on memory, as well as inability to step from the study into the 
temple with a Chinese scholar, so excellent a check to hasty generalization. 
It is humiliating to find how little definite knowledge of detail ono may 
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possess, even after thirty years of life among the people. The truth is that 
the fascination and exhilaration of creating a new and more highly 
oxygenated atmosphere is more attractive to the missionary than breathing 
the musty air of the Chinese pantheon, or studying the inanities of their 
religious practices. Yet his office is to persuade men, and he will do this 
with greater effect if he can, through intimate knowledge, prove to them 
that the old air is unhealthy, thereby inducing them to open the windows 
of their souls in order to let in the diviner air.” 

There are twelve Lectures, in which the subject is discussed under the 
following heads: The Three Religions; Confucius and His School ; 
Taoism: Laotzu, Chuangtzu, aud their School; Buddha and Buddhism; 
The Idea of God; Man's Relationship and Approach to the Divine ; 
Cosmological Ideas; The Soul, Ancestor Worship, Eschatology; Moral 
Ideals ; Sin and Its Consequences ; The Official Cult, or Public Religion : 
Private Religion. . 

Mr. Soothill has done his work well. Old facts are placed in a new 
light ; not a few new facts are brought forth ; and new theories in some 
cases, justified by more recent and fuller knowledge, are advanced : all of 
which add freshness and interest to the discussion of a subject that some 
older students of Things Chinese may have come to regard, perhaps with 
some reason, as a more or less stale and hackneyed one. The book is not 
unworthy to stand with the work of previous laborers in this field, like Legge 
(Religions of China), Hitel (Buddhism), Ross ( Ancient Religions of the 
Chinese) Du Bose (The Dragon, The Image and The Demon ), De Groot 
(The Religions of the Chinese), etc. It is indeed a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject. 

The publishers have done their part of the work ina very satisfactory 
manner and have produced an attractive volume of 315 pages that is well 


worthy of a place in every student’s library. 
Jaane rad cy 


Etudes sur lIconographie Bouddhique de VInde, d’apres des 
documents nouveaux. By A. Foucuur. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 
1900 and 1905. 


As M. Foucher is a recognised authority, these studies of the sacred 
images of Indian Buddhism may be accepted as a necessary contribution 
to oriental research. The book is copiously, though somewhat indifferently, 
illustrated by photo-engravings from pictures, images and decorative 
work : as works of art these are of slight significance and show a singular 
absence of originality. The text is occupied mainly in establishing the 
identity of these images in the Buddhist pantheon and in describing their 


main features both actual and intended. 
ANS? 
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A La Decouverte de la Musique Japonaise. Par M. ALFRED 
WrEsTHARP. Paria: Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 28 Rue Bonaparte, 
1912, ; 


It is a well-known fact that the Western mind is generally not prepared 
to go into the depths of Eastern thought. To the foreigner who arrives 
from Europe everything in the beginning seems strange and often unplea- 
sant. So to most of us, Fastern art at first is incomprehensible. It wants 
time and study to enjoy Chinese and Japanese painting as well as the arts 
and crafts which these countries have produced. Many of us after a while 
succeed in appreciating Kastern painting, porcelain and bronzes. Not £0 
with Eastern music. The weird sounds ¢f Chinese and Japanese music do 
not appeal to the ear trained for years in a perfectly different style, where 
harmony reigns as undisputed ruler. The music of the Far East is built 
upon principles totally different from ours. It does not know harmony, 
nor a conglomeration of sounds, it has no fixed pitch, no melody in our 
sense of the word, and nearly always is played on one single instrument of 
rather primitive character. If we listen to this music only from our own 
aesthetic point of view it must displease the ear. 

The author of “la Musique Japonaise” tries to make us acquainted 
with the principles of Japanese Music and to show the essential difference 
between this music and ours. To cite from his book: “A mon avis, au 
point de vue acoustique, ce qui me semble le plus caractéristique, c’est que, 
au lieu de chercher comme nous l"harmonie, ils recherchent spécialement la 
disharmonie. . . . A maitre Ja sonorité et umancer les sous, c’est le 
principe de la technique instrumentale du Japon. . . Les flitistes par 
exemple font entendre, au commencement et A la fin du morceau, des quarts 
deton. . . La voix humaine méme réussit au Japon a procéder dans des 
quarts de ton.” 

M. Westharp wants us to appreciate the Eastern musical ideal of discord,. 
its single and forced sounds, its quarter tones, its diatonic scale. To gaiv 
this end, he has worked hard, studied a great number of books and written 
an interesting and certainly original pamphlet which it is worth while 
reading. We owe thanks to the author for introducing us into a sphere, 
where knowledge until now has been sadly lacking. But in his effort to 
bring us nearer to this strange world of new sounds, of smallest intervals, 
to which our ears have not been trained, he overshoots the mark. For he 
not only strives to show the good and fundamental points of Japanese 
music, but he asks us to leave our own standard of musical development 
and to simply acknowledge the superiority of Japanese over European music. 

Here is a gap in the author’s deductions. He looks upon music merely 
in its relation to sensation and sentiment. But he does not dwell enough 
upon the scientific side of music and ignores the historical evolution which 
in Europe, since the days of Pythagoras, has led to the development which 
we call our harmonious system. If M, Westharp argues that this system is- 
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artificial, he is not quite right. He may say so of the tempered scale which 
is a rather modern invention applied to the needs of the piano. The violin 
and violoncella, however, are played in the pure scale, 

The Eastern scale to our ears is not pure and will, we are afraid, never 
seem so. Of course the study of Eastern music and the research of its laws 
will help us to understand it better and to get over our first prejudice 
against it. So far we are in perfect sympathy with M. Westharp. For we 
ourselves have tried to penetrate into the mystery of Chinese music and to 
trace its relation with ancient Greek music. But we cannot follow the 
author in his exaggerated enthusiasm, which places Japanese music far 
above ours. ‘‘ Weniger wire mebr”—M. Westharp would have been more 
convincing had he remained just to both sides and not overstrained the 
bow. Still, we repeat, there is much merit in his work, and we strongly 


recommend it to the student of Kastern life and thought. 
VE debe: 


Chinese Materia Medica: Vegetable Kingdom. By the Rey. G. A. 
STUART, M.D. Shanghai: The American Presbyterian Mission Press, 
1911. 


The late Dr. Stuart’s painstaking book is an interesting commentary 
on the futility of most drug-taking. In the very complete index will be 
found some 3,000 Chinese names of drugs and medicinal preparations and 
400 more which have not been identified in terms understood of the 
Western world. In the 500 pages over 800 species of plants and plant 
products are dealt with, in each case the botanical and the Chinese name 
being given. The Chinese are a people with a supporting belief in a 
multitude of drugs, charms and spells against sickness. Their own medical 
practice has been almost entirely empirical. The Chinese drug shops 
contain an immense number of drugs and preparations, are the most 
elaborately ornamented of all shops, and the Chinese spend a_ larger 
proportion of their income on drugs than the natives of any other country. 
As in diseases the least curable there are the greater number of drugs 
reputed as cures, so it is with the Chinese, who, being unaware of the real 
cause of disease, have a proportionately great desire for a multitude of 
drugs—the Chinese pharmacopeeia is the largest in the world. However, 
even in the Western world many people think that if they only knew the 
name of the right stuff they might save doctors’ bills ; although it is now 
known that, except in a very few instances, it is more than probable that 
there is no right stuff this side of the veil, curative treatment being mostly 
a matter of the application of the principles of hygiene or of the knife of 
the surgeon. 

Not only have the Chinese never had any scientific knowledge of 
drugs, but their estimate of empiric value is frequently obscured by 
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imaginary ideas. Speaking of pills as the favourite method of taking 
drugs several quaint varieties are mentioned. For example, the “ Apricot- 
Gold” pills are made from the kernels of apricots collected from a tree 
in winter among auspicious surroundings, the kernels being digested in 
south-flowing water. “Chaos” is said to have taken these pills and lived 
through long ages: while Hsia-chi became an immortal in like manner. 
The illuminating remark is added “The people of the world will not 
believe this, but their unbelief is due to their unwillingness to purify their 
heart.” The pill of the “myriad harmonies” is made by mixing the 
sediment of urine with withered carrot root and honey. There are also 
“ Bring back the Soul” pills, the pill ‘of the hundred joys,” besides “ most 
virtuous,” “myriad diseases” “handsome whiskers” pills. The author 
has, however, tried to give less prominence to the obviously futile by 
passing over with brief comment those drugs, the reputed virtues of which 
rest mainly on superstition. 

The author quotes very freelv from the “ Péntsao,” a book of ancient 
origin which remains the standard Chinese work on materia medica; and 
from the Shou-wén, one of the most ancient books on disease in existence. 
Ginseng, that royal drug which is supposed to succeed when all others 
fail, is described ; but no evidence is given to support its reputed value 
among the Chinese as an aphrodisiac. The value of the book is increased 
by the inclusion of many materials of commercial rather than medicinal 
importance, such as indigo, insect-wax, vegetable tallow and fermented 


spirits. 
7 Sy 


The Heritage of Hiroshige. By Dora AMSDEN with the assistance 
of J. 8. Hapepr. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 


The author has dedicated this delightful book to Mrs. Merriman of 
Shanghai who kept her in touch with the magic and charm of oriental art. 
The book is extremely well printed on brown tinted paper and bound in 
Japanese style. The divine afflatus of Lafeadio Hearn breathes through 
the greater part of the book, which is in the nature of a panegyric. 
Hiroshige is held to be a great interpreter of Nature in all her moods: 
“Tokaido” Hiroshige as he was called, from his famous series of impres- 
sionist studies of the varied phases of the ancient highway from Yedo to 
Kyoto. The author gives a wonderfully vivid sketch of the art which led 
up to that of Hiroshige—delightful chapters concerning Nara, the cradle of 
Japanese art; the early religious connections that resulted in the natural 
art being.a materialization of faith; the rival glories of Tosa and Kano; 
arid of the influences which led to colour-printing. Whistler is referred to 
as the first devotee to oriental art who brought its inner meaning to the 
West. Hokusai and Hiroshige were the regenerators of the school, which 
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had given itself up to theatrical portraiture, leading it into the sweeter 
pastures of landscape art through the printing block; yet retaining the 
restraint and simplicity of the old masters, the force of Sesshiu and the 
luminous tranquillity of Monotobu. They rejected the academic fetters, 
but the spirit of the old painter-priests remained. The charm of Hiroshige 
appeals to those who love art simply and sincerely. His snow scenes 
showed such delicate certainty of touch that the outline of the trees can be 
felt beneath their white burden. Who like Hiroshige ean summon the 
spirit of the mist and the phantom trees on those mornings in Spring when 
nature was bursting into song! Hiroshige and Hokusai, defying the 
narrow tradition and convention of the older schools, made all things they 
touched surge into life by their realism, true impressionism and pulsating 
colour harmony—supreme exponents of the first law of both Chinese and 
Japanese art, namely, rhythmic vitality, the expression of the inward spirit 
through rhythm. 

The illustrations in black and white of this book are characterised by 
exquisite delicacy and precision. The signatures and seals of Hiroshige’s 
pictures are reproduced, including those showing Mr. Happer’s seal 


discovery which enabled him to determine their authenticity, 
y A. 8. 


Chinese Grave Sculptures of The Han Period... By BERTHOLD 
LAUFER. London: H. L. Morice. 1911. 


This is a meritorious monograph following in the footsteps of Bushell 
and Chavannes and describing, in accurate detail with the aid of good 
photo-engravings, the relief sculptures in stone met with in certain graves 
found in Shantung remaining from the Han dynasty, that is to say, from 
the first and second centuries B.C, Many of these decorations have a 
pathetic interest in that*they were never destined to see the light again but, 
facing towards the dead, slumbered in obscurity, until, twenty centuries 
later, they are, by means of the camera, brought before the gaze of the 
Western investigator engaged in probing the intimate secrets of history. 
Some of these slabs are remarkable for their technique and artistic execution. 
To show that the same poetic fancies filled the mind of people living two 
thousand years ago, Mr, Laufer describes the art motive of the “two trees 
intertwined ” sometimes found in the graves, presumably of a couple who 
had lived in great mutual devotion and affection, and implying no parting 
beyond the veil. The author, in dealing with the “ yellow” dragon found 
on these Han sculptures, learnedly differentiates the species. of this mythical 
genus. As the author has a collection of over 6,000 objects of Chinese 
antiquities in the Field Museum in Chicago and makee his records with the 
detailed accuracy of a trained observer, this study will take a necessary 


place in every library dealing extensively with Chinese Art. 
A. S, 
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On the Laws of Japanese Painting. By Henry P. Bowing. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder and Co, 1911. 


The virtue of this book lies in the nine years which the author spent 
under Japanese art masters. At his home in Tokyo artists foregathered 
and opened their hearts to him. The author tactfully claims neither 
superiority nor inferiority for Japanese painting in relation with other 
national schools, but rather holds it a waste of time to make comparisons. 

Although Japanese artists are nature worshippers, observing closely 
and with much meditation, they sketch little out of doors and do not seem 
to be closely in touch with the actualities of nature. They follow the father 
of Chinese painting, Wu Tao-Tsu, who, going to paint the scenery of a river, 
returned with no sketches: “I have it all in my heart” he said and in 
the solitude of his home proceeded to paint the soul of the river. The 
Japanese are an artistic people right through: the common objects and 
utensils of their daily life are beautiful: their religious festivals are in the 
nature of orgies of nature worship: great artists are held in high esteem. 
Perhaps no other country except China has such a long art record. 

Speaking of Ukiyoye—those pictures of every-day life which correspond 
to our genre painting—Mr. Bowie points out. that it is better known: 
through its prints than its paintings and notes that the conventional 
painters of Japan have never held this school in any favour nor has he ever 
seen a colour-print in their possession. A painter, however, could not be 
expected to favour a rival art which turned out pictures in large numbers 

-by mechanical means. The consummate art value of the Japanese colour- 
prints appears to have been discovered by the Western world and to have 
done more than anything to secure universal approval of Japanese art. 
That the best 18th century colour-prints were sold for a penny apiece to the 
common people of Tokyo is in itself a triumphant declaration of the 
essential art instinct of the Japanese people. The colour-prints, so entirely 
original in conception, such brilliant harmonies of line and colour, were the 
reaction of this essential art instinct against the tyranny of these laws of 
painting, leading to conformity with conventional type, which Mr. Bowie 
demonstrates throughout his entertaining book. 

The author sides with the Japanese in classing the colour-prints of 
Hiroshige, whose landscapes fairly reproduce the sentiment of Japanese 
scenery, before Hokusai, whom the Japanese did not take seriously. Mr. 
Bowie makes a good point when he says that anyone who possesses the 
training necessary to paint in the Japanese style and knows the law would 
devote scant time to colour-prints. For a similar reason the expert pianist 
would have no need of a gramaphone. The author calls attention to the 
fact that kakemonos cannot be appreciated if hung together in a line where 
they will lose their subtlety : they look best seen singly in the proper recess 
of a Japanese house, and in an environment suggesting leisure and repose. 
The Japanese painters while at work rest on their heels and knees, with the 
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paper or silk spread upon a soft material placed on the floor mat. The- 
author found that after becoming accustomed to this position it gives a 
very free use of the arm and wrist. Silk is sized before it is painted on. 
Paper lasts longer and is more easily restored when spoiled than silk. 

There are seventy-two laws of Japanese painting. Mr. Bowie says that 
ten to fifteen years of continuous study are required by the Japanese 
painter to assimilate the principles, precepts, maxims, methods and art: 
secrets which constitute the necessary ritual handed down from remote 
antiquity and preserved either in books or perpetuated by tradition. Ag 
the brush is the handmaid of the artist’s soul and must be responsive to hig 
inspiration great restraint and patient care is bestowed on the brush stroke 
with Chinese ink. As a type of these laws of Japanese painting may be 
taken the so-called “law of ledges” in landscape painting. There are eight 
ways of showing rock-ledges according to the law, namely, like peeled. 
hemp bark, axe-cuts, lotus leaf, alum crystals, rice blades, withered twigs,. 
scattered hemp leaves and like wrinkles on a cow’s neck. There is some- 
thing trivial and artificial about this, reminiscent of fireside landscape: 
drawing. ‘The teaching appears to be not to go to nature for direct inspir- 
ation but rather to exalt convention into a fine art. The impression is that: 
these laws of painting are arbitrary and calculated to stifle originality ; 
resembling the rules applied to Chinese painting, where they were frankly 
stated to be made with the object of reproducing formal classical types. 
The author, however, out of his intimate knowledge of the subject, assures: 
us that originality is not stifled; that these laws give distinction to the - 
work produced; that they are a necessary part of the education of the: 
painter; and that it becomes second nature to follow them just as in- 
writing an educated man unconsciously uses grammar. He hints, however, 
that it is probably sufficient to have forgotten them as with the traditional 
Latin and Greek training of the Huropean scholar. 

The “four faults” in painting, derived from Chinese sources, are (1) > 
Trying to be original without the ability to give character to the work (2) 
Superficiality or playing to the gallery, that is to say, pleasing effect devoid 
of strong brush stroke, (3) Painting mainly for money (4) Imitation or- 
cribbing from others, 

The six fundamental principles of Chinese art laid down by Hsieh Ho 
in the 6th century are limited by the author to the three canons of the 
aesthetics of Japanese painting. As in the original Chinese law “rhythmic 
vitality” comes first: matter is responsive to mind: the artist must feel 
what he paints. The second canon is originality : imitation is vulgar: 
unnecessary detail is to be suppressed: the sentiment of a subject not a 
facsimile is to be aimed at in a picture. The last canon is to sustain the- 
dignity of art : the artist must have a lofty spirit so as to ennoble his work. 
and make it immortal. 

The author says that if a Japanese painter were told that his art was. 
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essentially calligraphic in method he would explode with mirth: that the 
idea has got abroad by writers repeating the original error of the first who 
made the statement. Nevertheless, assiduous study of Chinese writing is 
an essential part of thorough art education both for purpose of manipul- 
ative skill and as a training in form and pattern design. The only 
painting which is really calligraphic is designated Bunjinga, a southern 
literary style, practised by Confucian scholars who have a turn for art. 
The subjects are usually trees, flowers and landscapes mainly done in 
Chinese ink. 

Mr. Bowie’s book will be welcomed by all interested in Chinese and 
Japanese art as it approaches the subject from that rare point of view, 
namely, that of a foreigner who has been in intimate touch with and has 
acquired some measure of inner knowledge of the soul of the oriental 
artist. The book is extremely well printed on ochreous tinted paper and 
the photo-engravings are above criticism. 

A. 8, 


Recueil de Nouvelles Expressions Chinoises. Chang Hai, T‘ou 
Sé-we. 1912. 

This booklet contains 1,373 Chinese phrases with French translations. 
The compiler states that they have been collected from journals, reviews, 
and other publications. They do not profess to be a complete list : and 
of course there are many omissions. But such a collection is to be heartily 
welcomed, It affords a convenient help to students. 

Some of the phrases are hardly current such ay 43 f H. Others again 
like We qf are certainly old. Again such phrases as #8 YE may be said to be 
resuscitations. Something more should be said in translating the phrase 
than “ Economic.” In fact the vocabulary is deficient in notes, and explana- 
tions. It would have been well if the distinction between old and new had 
been indicated and whether the new meaning come via Japan. Its use 
would have been much enhanced if there had been more historical land 
marks indicated. 


M. 


Recherches sur Les Superstitions en Chine. Iere Partie, Tome ler, 
Tome II. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Par Le P. HENRI Dore, Chang Hai: 
Imprimerie De T‘ou S6 We. 1912—19193. 


This is an addition to the valuable series that are being issued under the 
general name of “ Variétés Sinologiques.” 

In no country is it possible to study the development of human 
customs, popular beliefs, as it is in China. Here may be seen depicted in 
daily practice the confusion of human thought arising from the absence of 
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any definite and reasonable views of the fundamentals of life. Here have 
gathered a strange medley, a conglomeration of bits pieced together, and 
which either have been borrowed from foreign lands, or are the results of 
ideas gradually evolved from the chaos of the human mind which has no 
reasonable conception of the universe. They have lacked that true and 
logical knowledge which according to Leibnitz “lifts us to a height whence 
we can see things beneath our feet as though we were looking from the 
stars.” 

In each rational being there is buried a treasure of eternal and 
universal truths, and to bring these out into the full daylight of con- 
sciousness is the main task of philosophic science. Before this is done into 
an ordered sequence, there is a twilight of consciousness and universal 
truths appear only as grotesque suggestions. The eternal principles are 
ever seeking expressions but through lack of proper view and knowledge 
these are confused, disordered and unreasonable. Hence arise those racial 
folklore, and national customs which though grotesque are nevertheless 
interesting and instructive. 

These four volumes then are a full record of the folklore and practices of 
the Chinese on the most important views of life. In Vol. I we have a full 
collection of Chinese ideas, practices, and ceremonies connected with birth 
and infancy. Then betrothal and marriage, followed by those of death and 
funerals. A separate chapter is devoted to talismans, and ceremonies for 
the dead, with another on the tablets, paper money, and kindred things. 

The next best thing to the discharge of all the ceremonies over the 
dead is to ward off death and maintain life in its integrity. Since death 
and life are the two most important functions of existence it will be found 
that the ceremonials connected with life and safety are as numerous as those 
relating to the dead. Hence we have here full accounts of amulets that keep 
away death and werd off those ministers of disease that are so inimical to 
human life, together with those charms that increase good luck and advance 
the happiness of manand child. Vol. 3 is more concerned with divination. 
These of course have a natural connection with days and seasons which the 
author places under the heading of ‘ Vaines Observances.” And so we have 
an interesting collection of customs dealing with phrenology, lucky days, 
lucky words, the cycle and the 1,001 methods that are observed for keeping 
the devil away from you. Feasts enter largely into the popular conceptions 
and life. Trees, animals and fruits have their place in this wonderful 
conception of cosmogony. 

The four volumes, and there are evidently more to follow, are handsomely 
and profusely illustrated by excellently prepared lithographs. Author and 
publisher have spared no expense. The author has not spent his life in 
vain. This collection of the habits of the people is a monument of industry 
and a testimony to the filling in of every idle moment. 

China of course is a large place and customs and habits vary with soil 
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and weather. So the southern resident may find here certain ceremonies 
that differ in practices and interpretation from what he has been usually 
accustomed to. This is inevitable. For this reason we have not sought to 
criticise any omissions, or apparent discrepancies, remembering that we live 
in a large country with much room for variations. But we cordially 
commend these four volumes to those who are interested in folklore and 
kindred studies. Dr. Fraser will here find further helps for his studies and 
antiquarians a rich field for digging in. 

We must confess that we do not like the title Superstitions—but would 
prefer some word corresponding say to folklore. For the word superstition 
immediately suggests a superior attitude. Were Europe free from such 
similar practices as are here pourtrayed and called superstitions it would be 
becoming perhaps to assume such anattitude. The divisions of the volumes. 


too are somewhat confusing. 
M, 


Confucius and New China. By Wane CHiIn@ Tao. Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press. 50 cents. 


This is a booklet of 105 pages. An outline is given of the life of Confucius 
and the sources of information. The Times of Confucius are pourtrayed, 
and his political aims are stated, leading to the conclusion that he did not 
wish a universal Monarchy. Afterwards there follows his conceptions on 
the theory and scope of the state, especially treating of the nature and style 
of government, and pointing out that a moral foundation is essential to 
any successful society. The place of Education and Morals are also 
discussed, as well as taxation and the function of woman in the political 
life of the state. 

Gradually the Confucian conception is discussed in relation to present 
events and the deduction is reached that ‘we can by no means assert, that 
Confucius would reject the republican form of the state under all circum- 
stances.’ This is a cautious and safe pronouncement. This volume is well 


worthy of perusal. 
M, 


Proverbs and Maxims in the Chinese Language. By H. Dawson 
GRONE. Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, Ld. 1911. 


As we know there are many proverbs in the Chinese language. In 
fact they crowd on you like the frogs in Egypt. Volumes have been 
written upon them. ‘The reviewer can think of Sir John Davies, Rev. W. 
Scarborough, Dr. Arthur Smith, and now we have another. If the 
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proverbs are many so the books on them are multiplying. This little work 
however justifies its existence. It is well prepared by author and publisher. 
‘There are 170 couplets of from 4 to 7 words in a line. The author had a 
definite object in mind in preparing it “To help in the study of 
Chinese” and to aid, ‘‘the method of instruction.” Most laudable! Alas 
that it did not come in our time, when memory was a little more flexible. 
But now we can only look on and watch the progress of the coming race 
aided in its effort by such books as these. So the reviewer on behalf of 
many rising students would thank the author for these helps as pleasant 


to the eye in its dress and soothing to the mind in its sentiments. 
M. 


The Passing of the Dragon. By J.C. Knyre, M.A. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Skimming the surface of underlying principles Mr. Keyte has given us 
a graphic and concise account of the Shensi Revolution, showing us how 
frail the bond was that connected the new with the old, how inexperienced 
the reformers were in the early days, and how ill prepared the leaders were 
in that chaotic movement. 

The book, however, is not primarily a history of the Revolution, that is 
incidental to the main object, which was the relief of the beleaguered 
missionaries in Shensi. It will be remembered that when the revolution 
took place, much anxiety was felt on the condition of our fellow country- 
men in that distant province. With the consent of the British and the 
Ministers of other nationals concerned an expedition was organized by 
Mr. Keyte. Including himself the party consisted of 9 persons; bold and 
daring bachelors and faithful Chinese servants. This book then gives the 
Reason of the Adventure: The process of the Adventure: And the Result 
of the Adventure. Books I and II give the adequate Reason: Book III 
gives the Process and the Result. 

The impression is conveyed that the massacres in Si-an-fu was the 
result of the inborn hatred of the Ko Lao Hui for their Masters, and that 
the alliance with the Ko Ming Tang failed to assuage this animosity against 
the Manchus. Anyhow we have the record of one of the most barbaric 
atrocities ever perpetrated, a deed that will ever be a stain on the vaunted 
peaceful revolution. Possibly the desire of self-aggrandisement and the 
possibility of attaining selfish ends, together with the lust for loot made 
the life in Si-an-fu during a few cruel days, a human hell. The almost 
ironical ignorance of the majority as to the end in view, coupled with 
inexperience and ineptitude, led to “blunders worse than crime”; and the 
Shensi Dragon passes out into the night weltering in its own blood and 
the blood of strangers who had come not to strike but to heal. Yet through 
this night of darkness there shines the light of faithful services rendered 
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‘by men and women, nurses, doctors and missionaries to the distressed, 
‘wounded and perplexed during those months of wreck and ruin. 

This book then is a series of pen pictures of the events that happened 
in Shensi and by the way. They are graphic and memorable pictures. It is 
well done, and the author has contributed a valuable and lasting memorial 
of the Shensi part in the Revolution, It isnot all tragedy. Octasionally we 
pass into the lighter atmosphere of humor. Humor and comedy often 
live next door to tragedy. The doings of bachelors and grass-widowers 
supply us with the lighter vein of things. This vivid book helps us to 
-enter into the experiences of the party, and appreciate their varying situa- 
tions. They enjoyed a considerable amount of courage and were not 
Jacking in diplomacy. 

We are much inclined to quarrel with the title chosen for the book. 
Jt is mathematically incorrect, for it assumes that the part is equal to the 
whole. It would do admirably for a book giving an account of the 
Revolution in China as a whole. But we think it incorrect as things are, 
especially in view of the fact that the author has only dealt with local 
symptoms and has made no attempt to outline the forces that were wide 
stretched, and that were insidiously undermining the foundations of the 
Dragon dynasty. It would further be more consistent to put the dragon 
-on the cover on its back, or at any rate, allow the tail only to remain, and 
on the edge. It would then impress one that something had been done, ‘or 


had passed. 
M. 


Moral Tenets and Customs in China. By Dr. L. Wirqger. Texts in 
Chinese, Translated and Annotated by L. DAvrout, S.J. of the 
Chili 8. E. Mission. With Romanization and Illustrations. Catholic 
Mission Press. 


This is a work pleasing to the eye, but heavy to the hand. It is as it 
should be. For it deals with Moral Tenets, and these should have the two 
qualities of attractiveness and weight. 

Jt is really Dr. L. Wieger’s Moral Tenets and Customs in China. 
Translated and Annotated by L. Davrout, 8. J. The work is divided into © 
5 Parts. I The Sacred Hdict. IL Moral Tracts. III Tenets of Taoism. 
IV Tenets of Buddhism. V Manners and Customs. The student who 
knows these things knows the popular moral language of China. And he 
who can remember these phrases, and use them will be able to adorn his 
speech with many gems, and establish a friendly footing with the Chinese. 
Whilst some of the sections are in mandarin, others are in easy Wen Li: 
but the Wen Li is of that compact nature and so well-known that even the 
mandarin speaker should be equipped with this popular vehicle of great 
ideas. In this sense the book is altogether useful to the mandarin-speaking 
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student. To those who are only book students, the collection is very useful 
as a revelation of Chinese standards of thought and ideas in the moral 
realm, 

The volume is very bulky. The translator, therefore, should have been 
careful to omit everything not absolutely essential. Instead of doing so, 
however, unnecessary matter has been added in the way of a complete 
romanized text. This is useless, for the book will never be used as a 
text book for learning Chinese. And those who are likely to use it will 
know enough of the language so as not to need the help of any romanization, 
Further the book in the proper sense is for the whole of China, and the 
Northern sounds are of no value for use in the South. It would, therefore, 
have been better if that part had been altogether omitted. Further, if this 
space had been occupied with notes and helps, linguistic and_ historical, 
the book would be valuable indeed. As it stands the annotations and 
helps are very deficient. 

It has not been possible to examine carefully into the merits of the 
work as a whole. But we are not quite content with such passages as it 
has been possible to review. Take for instance page 235, 1. line 3 of the 
English “after having made sure by yourself if the doors are well locked.” 
The use of by yourself is very ambiguous. Page 236, 9. line 2 in English 
“narrow-minded ;” this is an incorrect use of narrow-minded. The Chinese 
is plain Ya and Stupid is the meaning. Page 237, 15. line 3 of the English 
“ Shabby” for your parents. What does this mean? 

Again should not the character ‘ p. 235 section 4 be 3H ? 

It is somewhat of a shock to look upon the pictures in pages 235, 242, etc. 
Modern views taken by photography appear out of place and incongruous. 
On the other hand unstinted praise must be given to most of the woodcut 
pictures that add to the interest of the book. 

Finally, the missionary body will be under obligation to the authors 
of this book for putting together these tenets. It is essential that the 
propagators of a New Faith should understand the point of view of the 
Chinese, and comprehend the moral training that they have undergone 
already in the moral Government of God amongst men. 


A Chinese and English Handbook of Business Expressions. 
By L. DE GIETER. T’ou Se We Press. 


Within this modest volume are gathered together the business expres- 
sions generally current in the ports and amongst Shipping and Commercial 
firms. Outside these departments and business generally the book has no: 
literary value. It is divided into three parts. Part I is Chinese-English 
with romanized sounds after Wade’s system. Part II is an index of 
characters arranged according to radicais with the corresponding number: 
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in Giles’s dictionary. Part III is an English-Chinese vocabulary also with 
corresponding romanized sounds. There are 269 pages. There are about 
twenty-six phrases to a page. But the volume does not contain the number 
of phrases corresponding with the number of pages. For 189 (Part I) x 
26 would give us about 4,900 phrases. It really does not contain a third of 
that. The reason is that the author has made a phrase out of every word. 
To make the matter clear an example will help. Take the phrase 
(H FR $). This will be found under (f) and under (HF) as well as under 
($%). There is, therefore, in our opinion a redundancy in the work. This 
is not only seen in the first part but also in the second. For here we have 
a reduplication of the romanized sounds already given in the first part. 
These things in a book may offer a certain convenience, but they are an 
expensive luxury. No useful purpose, so far as we can see, is served by the 
insertion of Part Il-—Index of Characters. It would take very little more 
time to find the word directly in the dictionary itself than in the vocabulary. 
The volume is well finished, and the printer and author are to be 


congratulated. 
i M. 


Anson Burlingame, and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers. By F. Weits WiniiAMs. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


It must be confessed that it is more or less a thankless task to unweave the 
meshes of misunderstanding which surrounded a man of a former genera- 
tion. The work of Prof. Williams, however, is fully justified by the current 
interest in the foreign relations of China. The entry of China into the 
great household of nations has been attended with a re-adjustment of world 
values which was scarcely within the thought of those who were responsible 
for it. Not every one is blessed with imagination. The majority of us 
plod along with our eyes on the ground we are treading. Only occasionally 
men like Burlingame arise whose souls are afire with the love of humanity 
and aperfervid belief in human potentialities. Mr. James G. Blaine in writing 
of Burlingame in the “ Atlantic Monthly” referred to his possession of “a 
power which, for the want of a more comprehensive and significant term, we 
designate as magnetism.” This power brought Burlingame into early 
distinction in his own country and made him a conspicuous figure in 
Congress. In 1861 he was appointed American Minister to China at a 
time when the Empire was in the throes of the Long-Haired Rebellion, and 
had suffered recent disgrace by the burning of the Imperial Summer Palace 
West of Peking. He was not trammelled with detailed instructions from 
his government other than to co-operate with the British and French 
Ministers who were declared to be “acting in such a manner as will best. 
promote the interests of all the Western nations.” He was able to go 
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‘further than his instructions in his work of co-operating with his colleagues 
for the Russian Minister was added to the group which became known as 
the Four B’s—Balluzek of Russia, Berthemy of France, Bruce of Great 
Britain and Burlingame of America. Robert Hart was also at the time 
laying the foundatious of his great career. Among these Burlingame came 
to be recognized as primus inter pares. He was the leader of the forces 
which introduced “a policy of co-operation—an effort to substitute fair 
diplomatic action in China for force.” The adoption of this policy sub- 
jected all the authors of it to bitter criticism. It was generally known 
that only a few Chinese officials were in favour of a conciliatory policy 
toward foreign nations and of commercial intercourse. Against the great 
amass of conservatism and ignorance which blocked foreign relations it had. 
been thought by many that the old “ gun-boat policy ” was the only effective 
agency. Such a strong-handed policy was in great favour with Western 
traders residing along the littoral who were not slow to approve of the 
forcible opening up of promising marts for their goods. It was not easy to 
advocate national policies of high ideals in dealing with recalcitrant 
Chinese officials who could not be brought into line by the few prominent 
men forming an enlightened intercourse with outside nations, nor was it any 
easier to cause such policies to gain the approval of their nationals who were 
quite too prone to consider them evidences of weakness. However “the 
policy of co-operation ” won its way to the favour of all the great nations and 
has been followed with few variations down to the present. If Burlingame’s 
career in public life had ceased at the end of his term of office as American 
Minister in 1867 he would have been remembered only as the chief factor 
in bringing about the reversal of the gun-boat policy and the introduction 
of a friendly intercourse with China based upon the usage in vogue 
between Western Nations. Such a record would have been sufficient to give 
him a high place of honour in the annals of the foreign representatives of 
his Government. But much was to follow. The Chinese Government 
decided, more or less on impulse, to request him to be the head of the 
First Mission to foreign countries, and he accepted the offer. As an 
evidence of the policy of co-operation among the Foreign Ministers at the 
time it is to be noted that the First Secretary was J. McLeavy Brown who 
had been Chinese Secretary of the British Legation and Monsieur Des- 
champs, « Frenchman whose appointment was agreeable to the French 
Minister. There were also two Chinese officials. This American-Anglo- 
French-Chinese Mission was regarded with almost universal favour when 
it left Peking and even during its stay in Shanghai but it was not long 
before a change came and Burlingame was denounced as a pervertor of the 
truth or a willing deceiver of the Western world as to the conditions in 
China. His eloquent speech at the banquet given to the Mission by the 
leading citizens of New York was largely the cause for the charge and 
was the signal for attacks of a most persistent nature. It was in this 
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speech that he referred to the invitation of China to Missionaries “to plant 
the shining cross on every hill and in every valley.” He also said “ the 
imagination kindles at the future which may be and which will be, if you 
will be fair and just to China.’ As an eloquent speech there has in all 
probability never been its equal when China has been the theme, but the 
average westerner residing in China’s ports fo1 trade purposes was convinced 
that what the world needed to know was not glowing prophecies of what 
might be but a faithful description of the difficult and trying circumstances 
-of foreign life in the midst of a hostile people. Burlingame’s Mission went 
on to London where in spite of adverse criticism appearing in the press 
from residents in China it was received with high honour. So great was the 
influence of Burlingame over Lord Clarendon that the British Foreign 
office in a letter dated December 28, 1868, committed itself to the policy of 
co-operation which amounted in fact to a recision of the previous “strong- 
hand” policy of Palmerston. Critics of this letter have been many but 
none have characterized the event in stronger language than Colquhoun in 
his “China in Transformation” in which he speaks of it as “ the relapse of 
Great Britain into an effeminate, invertebrate, inconsequent policy.” It is 
worthy of note, however, that up to the present no change of this policy 
has been made by any of the succeeding governments in Great Britain. To 
Burlingame must be given the credit of having brought about this change 
and to him must also be attached any evil consequences resulting therefrom. 
Prof. Williams in his comments on the happenings of the Mission in 
America and England clearly expresses the opinion that the policy has 
been justified by subsequent results and in this the writer thoroughly agrees 
with him. The arguments for the adoption of this policy were never 
expressed better than by Sir Rutherford Aleock when he pointed out that 
if an opposite policy were to be undertaken ‘‘the treaty powers should 
take upon themselves the whole responsibility for governing the huge 
empire under a protectorate or a general dismemberment and division of 
the fragments.” That China has been held together as an independent 
entity is the best. proof of the inherent correctness of the policy of treating 
her as a fellow-nation. 

Burlingame went to Paris and on to Russia where he died before being 
able to make a personal Report to the Chinese Government of his Mission. 
Mr. John W. Foster in commenting upon Burlingame says “ the imagina- 
tion may well speculate upon what might have been the later history of 
China if his life had been spared to conclude his mission and to return to 
Peking to exercise his unusual personal influence upon the Imperial Court.” 
Ag it was he did not return but his Mission has been maligned and its 
results belittled on many sides. It was to show Burlingame to have been 
a great man, his Mission a useful contribution to the peaceful development 
of international relations that Prof. Williams has written and we believe 
that he has made out his case. ‘ Reputation is an idle and most false 
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imposition ; oft got without merit and lost without deserving.” It has 
been well to rescue Burlingame’s reputation from the calumny with which 
it has been too often regarded by Westerners residing in China. The 
shadows cast by the yeare are sufficiently long for us to recognize clearly 


the great work which he did and the justice of his cause. 
ARM Gy aie 


Les derniers Barbares.—Chine—Tibet—Mongolie. Par Lu Com- 
MANDANT D’OLLONE. 


* 
Various efforts have in times past been made to open up the country 
of the Lolos to foreign knowledge. More than one daring explorer has 
risked life itself in the endeavour and has failed. At the present moment 
the writer of this review has in his possession probably one of the last 
letters ever penned by that intrepid pioneer and sportsman, J. W. Brooke, 
describing his plans when about to attempt to enter Lololand. That he 
was murdered by Native Chiefs all the world of travel knows, but there 
never lacks another adventurer eager to accept similar risks in exploration. 
In the case of this much sought after piece of work the name of Com- 
mandant D’Ollone will always be remembered as the first to actually cross 
this hitherto sealed country. Before embarking upon the successful 
expedition about to be reviewed, Commandant D’Ollone had already 
gathered the necessary experience as an explorer, His first journey led 
him in 1898-1900 to the Soudan and New Guinea, while later, in 1907, his 
attention was turned to Southern China. Various scientific and 
geographical documents about these expeditions have been prepared by him 
and accepted by the French Academy with suitable rewards. Of the 
previous history of the Lolos, their manner of living, customs, laws, ete., 
there are records. But it has been left to the Commandant to unravel the 
more interesting problems of their origin, marriage customs, ethnological, 
history and daily life, particularly vis a vis their Chinese neighbours. 

As has already been remarked it was long ago known that the Lolos 
have their own history and a version of their origin. One given by 
Richards is that they claim to come from a region situated between Burmah 
and Tibet. They also claim the usual mythical ancestors who in their 
case are said to be 12 patriarchs who taught them the use of clothing and 
how to live. They are said to be divided into two classes, White and Black, 
distinguished from each other by the head dress. 

The Lolos are of the Aryan or Indo-European race. The skin white, 
D’Ollone says tawny, nose hooked, hair brown, eyes almond shape like 
the Mongols but with an iris blue or grey. The dead are buried in 
caves or cliff dug-outs. Woman is the equal of man and infanticide is 
unknown. 

The Lolo is a hunter and a warrior, sometimes pastoral in his habits 
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but very seldom an agriculturalist. For a religion he worships nature and 
holds in fear spirits and evil genii. 

With the Chinese the Lolos have little if any attinity either in customs, 
language, or character. The language is the same throughout the small 
territory although there are various dialects. 

Interest in ‘‘ Les derniers Barbares”’ it may be said commences with the 
introduction, in which the Author at once proceeds to discuss the racial 
problems which are even now the despair of ethnologists. Speaking of 
the Western and Southern provinces D’Ollone remarks that the Chinese 
have conquered alien races but that the word conquered is an illusion 
as the tribes still retain their own language and customs while 
only in a shadowy manner do they recognize the suzerainty of their 
conquerers. Out of the wild tribes referred to there are still three groups 
who decline entirely to recognize Chinese dominion, to this day maintaining 
in the heart of China their practical independence. ‘These tribes are the 
Miaotze in Kwei-chou Province, the Lolos in Szechuan and the Si-Fan in 
North East Tibet. With the present position of China as it is to-day it is 
impossible not to linger upon the thought that there may, before long, be 
additions to this list, although, should it come to the casting off of the 
authority of the Central Government, such a course need in no sense 
necessitate a relapse into barbarism on the part of the seceders, . 

All previous observers of the Lolos are to some extent agreed that they 
present a character entirely different to that of the Chinese, and not the 
least interesting portion of this book is taken up with the reasons offered 
by D’Ollone. The Lolos are known to the world at large as savages but 
for good reasons D'Ollone asks the question,—-Are we not rather justified in 
labelling them as arace on the downward grade who at one time enjoyed a 
civilization superior to that of China rather than a barbarous tribes about to 
emerge into civilized society? It was the idea of finding an answer to some 
such question which actuated D’Ollone to no small extent in facing the 
hardships of his strenuous journey, and it remains for the reader to be 
convinced or not, as the case may be, when he has carefully weighed the 
evidence produced. Says our author.—‘ The object of exploration has 
changed. Formerly it was the face of the earth about which we desired 
information: as to its remote inhabitants : how far failure in communica- 
tions hindered various people from intermingling in our life. Hitherto 
such people appeared only as subjects of curiosity and as sources of enquiry. 
Now, thanks to modern inventions, distance no longer exists ; the world in 
general lives in constant touch and we ask ourselves with a certain amount 
of anxiety what now hinders the entrance of these new comers on to the 
world’s stage? Who are they? From whence have they come? What have 
they been doing up to now? When such questions have to be answered 
about a mass of 400,000,000 souls such as constitutes the yellow race the 
solution of the problem takes on a far deeper interest.” 
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But let us now pass to a more intimate examination of the book itself. 
While attributing to its plucky author all the credit due for the careful 
preparations and systematic organization of his latest expedition, it is only 
fair to state at once that there would in all human probability have been 
no book to write nor a successful journey to chronicle had it not been for 
the presence with the expedition of a well known French Missionary, Pére 
de Guébriant, pro Vicar Apostolique of Kien-Tch‘ang, a region bordering 
upon Lolo territory. 

One of the numerous bands of intrepid Missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic faith who, since the days of John of Montecorvino, have given and 
are still giving their lives to the noble cause, Father Guébriant’s name is 
well-known to all travellers in China. Filled with a love ef nature and 
science sufficient to enable him, in connection with his other duties, to 
become intimately acquainted with the territories amongst which his care 
was situated, Father Guébriant’s energies had up to the time of D’Ollone’s 
expedition been baulked only by the attitude of the Lolos into whose 
territory he could not penetrate freely if at all, Asked by our author before 
he quitted France to accompany him on his dangerous expedition, Father 
Guébriant joyfully accepted the invitation and by his knowledge of the 
surrounding country, of the Lolos themselves, as well as by the aid he was 
able to supply in procuring native servants and caravan attendants, con- 
tributed in a very large degree to the success of the expedition. 

After the usual delays incidental to the start of all such expeditions, 
particularly in China, and in this case inevitable owing to the determination 
of Chinese Officials to prevent D’Ollone from entering the country, the 
expedition started from Yunnan-Hsien, making northwards towards Ning- 
Yuen-Fu and Huei-Li-Chou. The latter is a place of some importance 
being near the parting of several main routes leading from Western Sze- 
chuan into Yunnan, Burmah, and Tonking, 

Approaching the Lolo border it was found in the valley of Kien- 
Tch‘ang that Chinese and Lolos were living side by side, a condition almost 
unique. At Ning-Yuen-lu the final preparations for the entrance into 
Lolo territory commenced, for it was here at last that Commandant T’Ollone 
found Father Guébriant and with him entered into discussion as to their 
joint plans for the future, 

The position of the Chinese vis @ vis the Lolos is one of the most 
curious and remarkable in this country of anomalies. For centuries past 
the suzerain power has not only refrained from interfering but has allowed 
. and still allows its nationals to pay tribute to the Lolos, to be constantly 
harried by them; in fact, to be in the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to their more manly and virile masters. 

Trade is to some extent necessary to the Lolos, to just that extent 
therefore do they suffer the presence of the Chinese, though barter not 
money is their method of payment, 
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Of the lower order of T olos D’Ollone speaks in terms of disparagement. 
Upon their first meeting he describes them as “having all the airs of 
bandits on the look out for victims, with hang-dog looks and a general cut- 
throat appearance.” Later on his opinion is modified as when he finds the 
kow-tow common among the lower orders, who were he says always res- 
pectful to foreigners upon approaching them. In describing the physical 
feature of the Lolos our author quotes the opinions of Colborn Baber also 
of Bonifacy, a well known French officer fully acquainted with onking 
and the surrounding country. 

Says Baber ‘“ the Lolos are taller than any European race. I have not 
seen a single man who even for an Englishman would be called small.” 
Then follows Bonifacy. His description of them is that “it would be 
impossible to distinguish a Lolo from an Annamite if they wore the same 
costume " and then again Bonifacy continues, ‘ they are one of the smallest 
races which exist in the world.” Such are the conflicting opinions of 
experts! It is left, as usual, to our old and valued friend Sieur Marco Polo 
to give us the truth, and it is his description which D’Ollone himself 


’ 


concurs in. ‘They are,” says Marco Polo speaking of the Lolos, “fine men 
but not quite white but brown people” to which our author adds his own 
comment ‘that this is an exact description hut that the colour is tawny 
like the inhabitants of Southern Europe.” 

Of their Chiefs or Nzemos, their social and political organization, their 
methods of government, dwelling places, habits and customs, arms, ponies, 
mountain ranges, not excluding the local Fujiyama named Chonolévo, much 
interesting information is forthcoming throughout the pages of- “ Les 
derniers Barbares” but it is not possible in this review to do more than 
indicate, as has been attempted, the most interesting matter among such a 
store of geographical, ethnological, and topographical information. 

The remaining portion of ‘‘ Les derniers Barbares ” contains interesting 
accounts of Commandant D’Ollone’s further explorations in North Hastern 
Tibet, Kansu, Shensi, and Shansi Provinces. 

As the country he traversed is comparatively speaking well known, 
and as it has frequently been described by previous travellers, it is un- 
necessary to follow further our intrepid author even to Labrang, 
Commandant D’Olione has given us a very interesting record of an 
exceedingly dangerous and difficult journey, It is to be hoped that he may 
think fit to investigate further and in even greater detail all the many pro- 
blems concerning the Lolos, Miaotzu, and Si-fan which still await solution. 

O2DAB: 


Chinese Writing in the Chou Dynasty in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. L. C. Hopkins, 1.8.0. (From Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society, October, 1911). 

Mr. Hopkins in this and in several other papers has given us most 
interesting and valuable suggestions about early Chinese writing, It is 
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certain that Sinologues—being Sinologues, will not always agree with him ; 
but there are probably few authorities who know more on this particular 
subject than he does, or can write on it so clearly. 

A large part of this paper deals with divination in early China. As we 
now know, each act of divination was carefully recorded, and it is therefore 
probable that the development of writing was very largely due to the 
important and intelligent class of diviners. The correlative fact must not 
be lost sight of, however, viz., that priesthoods in later periods lag behind, 
and continue the use of the archaic, so that the current writing of one age 
becomes the hieroglyphies of the next. 

The ‘recent discoveries’ named in the title and most clearly discussed 
in the paper are chiefly the find of inscribed bones which came to light in 
Honan in 1899. The important collection known as the ‘“‘ Couling-Chalfant 
collection” has been acquired by several Museums in Great Britain and 
America, but a small portion of it is in the Museum of the Society in 
Shanghai. Mr. Hopkins regards them as belonging to the Chou period, 
but M. Chavannes ascribes them to the Shang-dynasty. In either case they 
would appear to be the most ancient Chinese inscriptions extant, and both 
their difficulty and their importance may be estimated from the fact that 
after Mr. Hopkins and Rev. F. H. Chalfant have studied them diligently 
for years, not more than 600 of the 3,000 different characters they contain 
have been identified with a modern equivalent. 

Besides their connection with the development of writing, these 
inscriptions, the holes bored in the bones and the marks of fire applied, 
throw a flood of light on the methods of divination in the earliest ages. 

The subject itself is extremely fascinating, the new material now being 
worked on is invaluable, and we are indebted to Mr. Hopkins for a brochure 
which is not only full of information but written with a vivacity of style 


- 


which is delightful. 
8. C. 
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China Under the Mr. J. O. P. Bland writes to the editor to say 
Empress that the work ‘China Under the Empress Dowager” 
Dowager. by J. O. P. Bland & E. Backhouse is a joint work 


throughout and praise or blame should be 
apportioned equally between the two authors. 


China's In the article on China’s Monuments in the last 
Monuments. Journal of the Society it is stated that the Porcelain 
Pagoda in Nanking was destroyed by foreign soldiers 

in 1844. This is of course a libel. It was destroyed by the Tai Ping’s in 


1853. 
F, E, WILKINSON. 


In the “Middle Kingdom” we read: “that the Taiping’s blew it up and 
carried off the bricks in 1856 fearing lest its geomantic influences should 
work against the success of their cause.” Vol. 1.—P. 102. Ep. 


The importance of calling attention to the monuments of China and 
‘to the need of protecting them from vandalism brought into existence a 
‘Society which has done useful work in placing printed notices in public 
resorts frequented by foreigners, to warn them against vandalism. In such 
work the Society made unique contribution to the public good, and 
-deserves commendation. It is on different ground, however, when it 
launches upon the larger task of identifying and locating “the principal 
monuments of China for the information of the foreign friends of China 
and their authorities, as well as in the interest of history, science and 
research.” Here we have every reason to expect carefulness in arrange- 
ment and accuracy in statement. The benevolent intention of the Society 
-cannot be a cloak of protection against criticism of the form or contents 
of the paper on “ China’s Monuments” which appeared in the last number 
of this Journal. It is peculiarly difficult for me to criticise this 
contribution for I was the one who suggested to the Secretary that it 
should be sent to the Journal, My fear is that failure to call attention to 
the shortcomings. of this paper might give the impression that it is 
accepted by the members of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society as authoritative. This would be regrettable from every standpoint. 
The Journal has evidenced its good-will to the Society by admitting a 
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paper of popular, rather than of scientific interest, but it must also point’ 
out certain inaccuracies. 

The introductory essay is a useful summary of the monumental 
remains which a traveller may expect to see in China. It is disappointing 
in such a paper to find no reference to Imperial Tombs earlier than the- 
Ming Tombs at Nankou and Nanking. In the “Variété Sinologiques” No. 
33, Pére Tchang gave an accurate and full account of the Tombs of the Liang 
Dynasty to the South and Nast of Nanking and Chinkiang, but this mine: 
of information was evidently not known to the writer of the paper. 
Strange instances of carelessness occur as on page 144 where reference is 
made to “a curious tablet erected by the Emperor Kang Hai in Nanking.” 
The paper fails to record that this tablet is found on the top of the Drum 
Tower, one of the conspicuous landmarks of the city. Other instances are 
the casual reference to the well known tomb of Confucius and to “the 
largest and most noted colossus of Buddha in China,” the location of 
which is not given though Williams in Vol. 1, page 151 of “The Middle 
Kingdom” states that it is to be found in the temple Ta-fu-sz a few miles- 
to the northwest of Sian Fu, 

The inaccuracies of the detailed description are so many that I cannot 
ask for sufficient space to recount them all, I must, however, mention a 
few. In the Province of Chihli first place is given to the interesting 
monuments in and around Peking but it is unjustifiable to find reference: 
to Xanadu under this head, when it could have been mentioned under its 
correct heading—Mongolia. One cannot understand the introduction of 
a sub-heading “End of Western Park” under Chihli, while no sub-heading 
is given to Peking, Tungchow or other important centers. It is a curious 
jumble to mix up Jehol, Chi Ming Yi, Shang Tu, the Grand Canal and 
the Great Wall under the heading Chihli, but it is on the same footing as 
the reference on page 164 to “the tablet at the Eastern Ind” which from: 
the context refers to “the Southern loop of Kansuh,” but is doubtless 
meant to refer to Shan-hai Kwan. Under Kiangsu the first reference is to 
tablets where the curious phraseology occurs “Tablets. Nanking, Early 
part of XVIIIth century. This tablet was erected by Kang Hsi after a 
visit to Southern China.” I suppose that is. what is meant to be said is 
that a tablet was erected in Nanking by the Emperor Kang Hsi in the 
early part of the 18th Century. ‘he Imperial Tombs which should have- 
read Ming Tomb is said to be North of Nanking outside the Tai Ping 
Gate, whereas this Tomb of Hung Wu is East of Nanking outside the Tung 
Tse Gate. Another slip oecurs in placing the Pagoda at Wuhu under 
Kiangsu for Wuhu is in the province of Anhui. There are two headings 
‘“ Kiangsi” which unfortunately are at conflict. That on page 177 places 
a Pagoda on Little-Orphan Rock but in page 181 it is correctly located on 
Big Orphan Island, which is, however, wrongly located as being in the 
Yangtse near Poyang Lake. The fact is that Little Orphan Island ig in- 
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the Yangtse and has no Pagoda, while the Big Orphan Island is in the 


Poyang Lake and has a pagoda. 
Bla 


Bishop W. G. WHITE, of Kaifeng Fu, writes :— 


*T had not known of the China Monuments’ Society but I am intensely 
in sympathy with the object of that Society and enclose a small 
contribution ($10.00) which I shall be much obliged if you will hand 
over to the Secretary of that Society. I should have written direct if I 
had known his address. Could not something more be done than the 
‘preventing of foreign vandalism ’? 

“Tf an organized effort were made to furnish the authorities with lists 
of monuments uncared for, and request that they be looked after, I am 
sure the results would be most beneficial. It would also, I am sure, 
prevent the sale of these monuments to foreigners. A month ago I saw a 
most excellent piece of sculptured stone of the Wei Dynasty, which had 
been sold from a temple near Weihwei fu, being shipped to France. 

“ T have been in Kaifeng not quite three years, but during that time the 
Jews memorial stones have been so badly treated by the Chinese themselves 
that many characters have become illegible. These stones (two) have now 
been voluntarily given into my custody by the Jews, and this has been 
confirmed by the officials. 

“T may say in passing that I have purchased the site of the Jews’ 
Synagogue, and by excavation hope to come across some things that may be 
of interest to the Society. At least one more memorial stone is not to be 


found, and may be hidden in the soil.” 


THE CHRISTIAN MONUMENT AT HSI-AN FU. 
By A. C. MOULE. 
(See Vol. XLI, pp. 76—115 ) 
CORRECTIONS AND NOTES. 


P. 83 line 12 Omit A memorial tablet . . . Giogh, 1892. 
Professor Chavannes thinks that the date of this tablet 
should be 30 September, 732; and it is certainly not 
28 January 733. 
se EE) The dates in this line are uncertain. John de Monte 
Corvino more probably died in 1328. 
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P. 108 Note 22 
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Andrew of Perugia himself says that he declined the 
Bishopric when it was offered him on the death of 
Gerard. Devéria gives “1313?” as the date of 
Gerard’s death. I have not found any authority for 
either statement, but of the two Havret’s is perhaps 
the more likely, as Andrew tells us that Peregrine 
died in 1322 after having ruled the diocese “for a 
few years.” 

énsert A memorial tablet . . . Giogh, 1892, from p. 83. 

for nourish read nourish.” 

Jor Hsin-yen. ead Hsiu-yen, 

priest Ling-pao and Reviser . . . Hesing-t'ung®. should 
‘be in Roman letters. 

See the form of $ on Plate IV of the paper on T‘ai Shan 
in volume XLIII. 


for 51. read 112, 
1; DUBELOT.) »,, STNG, OF, 
» 28. SOF 
ee i egiet 
“Parker says .. . ”: I cannot find that either Ta-té 


or Shang-té is used in these ancient books as a title. 
Sor hk read WA 
es Rie Cae): 

What the author of the 3 FL #§ FR (Var. Sin. No. 12 
p. 404) really saysis## .. . MHRERSH—HsHse 
sxe 2S HG ft Hz and I am not sure that Havret was 
certainly right in thinking that he (the author) took 
3y & in the sense “matériel et assez populaire de 
nos jours” of ‘to give birth to.’ In any case my 
reference to the passage was not as accurate as it 
ought to have been. 

for 26. read 95, 

aDae ay Lee 

The Ptei wén yiin fu s.v. A] (Chiian IV "F) gives no 
example of jij ®] used either alone or at the beginning 
of a sentence. The symmetry of the decree seems 
however a strong argument in favour of placing the 
words here at the beginning of the clause. It seems 
equally difficult to defend Havret’s ‘quod regimus’ 
and Legge’s ‘The proper officers,’ and the solution 
may lie in not taking fijj as a relative pronoun at all 
but as meaning ‘place’ or even ‘department.’ The 
combination jij GJ does not seem to occur in the late 
PR. Peter Huang’s Weélanges sur Vv Administration. 
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Note 24 The sound of the ordinary word #% is Awan. The original 
is this place is #{{ a rare word with the sound mao. 
For this Diaz and Wylie read 44 huan ‘to wrap’, and 
P. Huang iif érh (or ni) ‘to wrap’. Considering 
that #@ has the sound of the ordinary #%, that 4 
and F4 are almost identical in construction and that 
Ge is actually written 6, and finally that neither a4 
nor fii has any superiority of claim as regards mean- 
ing, it may be perhaps with diffidence questioned 
whether #5f is really preferable to #3, 
P. 104 line 2 Hsiian Tsung began to reign on Sept. 12, 712. The 
period Hsien Tien was Sept. 12, 712—Dee. 21, 713. 
v. Concordance des chronologies by the Rey. P. P. 
Hoang, 1910, 
P. 106 Note 46 = It should be added that the phraseology of these difficult 
clauses seems to be based on & fi] Ut 28 22 A 
A th, Legge Analects XVI, xi., but this fact does 
not help us far towards finding the true meaning of 


the words. 
line 39 = for Bk = 3B read I 3% 
Bale ee ala omit We . . . Tai Shan. 
smo for do prevent. read to prevent. 
BS insite id! » ninth » eighth. 

This embassy is recorded twice over. In Section 971 it 
says ‘ninth month’; here (Section 975) it is ‘eighth 
month kéng-hsii’ In 732 the ninth month was kéng- 
hsti, as 1 find from the Concordance referred to above, 
so that while ‘eight’ represents the Chinese text, 
‘ninth’ is probably truer to fact. 

eS Sor 21. read 91. 
SF og sie} », twenty. yw fitty. 
Ay ah!) omit (said he) 

P. 115 Sor & GR) read HH FR) 


Since the above notes were written three important contributions to- 
the subject have been placed at my disposal by the kindness of M. M. 
Chavannes and Pelliot, namely, a lecture by M. Pelliot entitled Zes 
influences Iraniennes en Asie centrale et en Hxtréme- Orient ; a translation 
of the Manichee manuscript lately found at Peking among the treasures 
brought from Tun huang 3k 4, and called Untraité Manichéen retrowve 
en Chine, traduit et annoté par M.M. Ed. Chavannes et P. Pelliot; and 
lastly photographs of the little Christian manuscript which was found 
by M. Pelliot himself at Tun huang in 1908. 
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In the first M. Pelliot humorously and very truly says that in spite of 
the scores of books and articles which the Christian Monument has provoked 
it has still something left to teach us. He proceeds to say that there were 
certainly Iranians among the Nestorian monks, “for some of the names 
given on the inscription are clearly Iranian, such as Mahdad Gusnasp or 
Msihaddd. The country-bishop who set up the stone was the son of a priest 
from Balkh in Tokharestan that is to say from Bactria.” He then con- 
siders the story of the monk Ching ching, or Adam, having helped to 
translate a Buddhist work (cf. Journal for 1910, p. 112). Adam who is 
called a Persian monk, did not know Sanskrit we are told. No one has yet 
found a Buddhist work in Syriac. “It will seem then infinitely likely 
that Adam was an Jranian, and that the treatise which he helped to 
translate was written in his native language, probably enough in Sogdian.” 
The language, it will be remembered, is called hw #y!. 

The illustrations of the Christian Monument which might be drawn 
from the Manichean treatise are very many. It must be enough to mention 
some of the direct comments on it contained in the learned and most 
interesting notes. References are here made to the pages of my article in 
the Journal for 1910. 


P. 88 “He founded the new teaching ... ... of the pure 
Spirit.” Itis now beyond doubt that Ching Féng (jF 
J, “pure wind”) was the regular translation of 
“ Holy Spirit” both for Manichees and Christians. It 
occurs twice on the new Christian manuscript, and 
repeatedly in the Manichean treatise. 
P. 88 “Our three in One divided Himself. The great and 
reverend Messiah, a 
Here | followed Havret, though I had long ago noticed 
the parellelism of :— 
KRS-PARARAM BA 
KR=2-R7R & BF Miia 
and had noted that Em. Diaz read 4p 8 ‘“‘the divided 
Person” 3.26 Oe = fr CP). 101. note. 7 ).- MM. 
Chavannes and Pelliot consider. that Diaz was 
necessarily right and the occurrence of ff 4p § “five 
divided bodies” or 3g 4 HA § ‘five divided bright 
bodies” in the Manichean work certainly confirms 
their view. So the translation should be ‘“‘the divided 
Person of our Three in One, the great and reverend 
Messiah. ay 
Pee On lOO “(oreat) spiritual lord.” This title fa chu ¥E = appears 
as perhaps the highest in the hierarchy of the 
Manichees. The title, translating the very common 
Syriac Mar “ Lord,” is not found in the new Christian 
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manuscript where it is almost everywhere replaced 
by fa wang ¥E = “spiritual prince.” 


Fa-Chu ¥£ -E occurs many times in an inscription dated 


1368 in the Wu-hua Ssi Fj 3 3 in Yiin-nan fu. 
eg. oe H(t We EE. 
Musulmans Chinois, Paris 1911, plate facing P. 136. 

The third document, the little Christian manuscript 


See Recherches sur les 


found at Tun huang, is of course relevant from 
beginning to end. It begins with a hymn to the 
Holy Trinity, Ching chiao San Wei Méng tu tsan 
& B® = wm Be JE ZH in forty-four seven-syllable 
lines, then follow names of saints and books and 
lastly a note about the introduction of Christianity 
by T’ai té séng A-lo-pen x #4 (F Piaf HE AK A. DV. 635, 
and the translation of books by Ta té séng Ching- 
ching Fc # 1] Se HF. «The word Ching § is every- 
where written in the same unusual form as on the 
Christian Monument. We cannot do more here than 
add a list of some of the names which occur both on 
the Monument and in the manuscript for the sake of 


comparison. 
Monument, Manuscript. 
The Trinity = =k 
God Wh (SE Wa A nD Sg SE DB HE ST 
Messiah ay Ak a Me Sere He 


The Holy Spirit 
The Father 


ie SD Dat Gal BE LY 
we 


The Son — BF, He + 
The Holy Spirit }* Jal i UN 
Matthew BH 4 and Syriac WA Ss 
Mark ss ye $B ae 
Luke Syriac only i thn 
John Syriac only iq Ze BE 
Paul WR sie Se it 
Moses Syriac only * kt 
Marsargis — i we HO 
George Al FF and Syriac er AM 
Ephraim $k and Syriac ie Ph PK 
24 Saints H+ OU Se ‘Eb Pl Be 


The ‘twenty-four saints” are no doubt the authors of the old testa- 


ment. 


The name of Jesus is not given in either of these Christian 


documents, but we find it in the form Z-shw 8% #f in the Manichean treatise. 
We must not say more of the thirty-five books, translated as we are told 


by Ching-ching, than that two at least of them bear names which are in- 
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a 


dependently known as those of non-Christian books. Of the remaining 
names some are Chinese and some are evidently transcriptions of the 
original foreign title as, for examples, #% 44 % and fig BA BB Fy HR. 
The final note is of extreme interest for its perfect confirmation of the 
account on the Hsian Monument but adds very little that is new to our 
knowledge of the history of the mission except the fact that most of 


the translations of Christian books were done by Ching-ching. 
A.C, M. 


CORRIGENDA IN VOL. XLITT OF JOURNAL. 


P. 202 line 6 from top for Chuang Tsti read Chuang Tz. 
Pe5206, on LOs 4) = “LoOb Lor G. ov. Ele, read (Ge Mises Ps 

Pec OGe oye Gy , transfer (37) to line 6 after Hirth. 
Weu20Gr iy he cs » for (3) substitute G. M. H. P. 

LO oe » for Fraser, HE. H. read Fraser, M. F. H. 
P. 210 ,, 7, 9, 11, 12 from top for Swinhce read Swinhoe. 

P. 215 ,, 8 from top insert G. M. H. P. 

Pp. 215 , 15 4, foot for MAyzErR’s read MAYERS. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society was held June 5, 1913, at 5 Museum Road. 
Sir Everard Fraser, K.c.M.¢., presided, and among those present 
were Col. OC. D. Bruce, Dr. F. E. Hinckley, Dr. A. Stanley, 
Dr. A. P. Wilder and Mr. W. E. Leveson. 


Sir Everard Fraser opened the meeting with a brief speech. 
There was little to say, he observed, beyond the statement that the 
Society had had a very successful year. Like happy nations, they 
had no particular history. They had held several meetings, all of 
them very well attended, and the Council had worked in great 
harmony. The prospects of the Society were exceedingly good. 


The Honorary Librarian’s Report. 


The report for the year ending May 381, 1913, of the 
Librarian (Mrs. Ayscough) was read by Dr. F. E. Hinckley. It 
was as follows :—I have the honour to present my sixth report as 
Librarian. Nothing of great importance has occurred during the 
last year. We felt justified ina more liberal expenditure on books 
and several works of value have been secured. Our set of the 
T‘oung Pao, than which no publication dealing with affairs of the 
‘Orient is more complete, was lacking in many-parts and these have 
now been supplied and will prove a treasure to the student. The 
plates of Chavannes’ Archeological Mission have been received 
.and the text is promised for the coming autumn. 
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The Musée Guimet has kindly agreed to supply us with certaim 
classes of their valuable publication in exchange for our Journal. 
We have also entered into an exchange with a promising new 
German issue the ‘ Osfasiatische Zeitschrift’—which deals. 
especially with the art of the Far Hast. 


A collection of photographs has been commenced to which it. 
is hoped that. members will contribute. 


Report of Editor of the Journal. 


Dr. F. E. Hinckley read the report of the Editor of the 
Journal, the Rev. Evan Morgan, which was as follows : 

The editor has to thank many friends of the Society for 
willing co-operation and help. It has not been possible to include 
all the articles received. The editor has been under no anxiety as 
to a sufficiency of material. Some of the articles have been read 
before our Society ; one was read before the Peking Oriental 
Society. Mr. E. H. Parker’s article deals with a country much in 
evidence just now. A good Atlas will be a useful companion 
when reading this article. The issue contains a large number of 
reviews. Some of them are very important. It is hoped that 
they will supply the public with what writers on Chinese things. . 
have to say on the politics, art, religion, finances and language of 
the country. The Jowrnal will be ready on July 1. 


The Honorary Treasurer’s Report. 


Dr. F. E. Hinckley read the Hon. Treasurer’s report, as: 
follows :— 
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The Honorary Curator’s Report. 


Dr. A. Stanley read his report as Curator of the Museum for 
the Year ending May 31, 1913, as follows :— 

The building has been maintained in good condition. The 
collection of natural history specimens has undergone annual 
overhaul and the cases have been kept as far as posssble insect 
proof. No loss or destruction of specimens has been noted. 

The most notable acquisitions during the year were sixty 
Chinese reptiles, mostly presented, and an addition to the extensive 
collection of Fukien crustacea. There are now some seventy-five 
species of Chinese reptiles represented in the Museum, besides a 
number not yet identified ; together with a considerable number 
of amphibia. 

Ninety-two specimens were presented to the Museum 
during the year, mostly reptiles, for which the most hearty 
thanks is given. Snakes, lizards and amphibia, especially from 
West China, are wanted, and the donors, besides acquiring 
much scientific merit, will be heartily thanked and, when 
required, any out of pocket expenses will be paid. Specimens 
which have remained in seventy-five per cent alcohol for a 
month require just wrapping in a piece of cloth moistened with 
alcohol and may be sent through the post in an ordinary biscuit 
tin. 

Birds and mammals were persented by A. M. Marshall, 
A. E. Cornish, H. T. Wade, J. Cock, E. Binder. P. L. Byrne, 
A. P. Wood, A. Bookless and H. Logan-Russeli. Reptiles and 
amphibians were presented by C. von Tanner, W..S. Hibbard, 
C. Talbot Bowring, Dr. P. 8. Evans, junr., Dr. Houghton, Dr. 
A. R. Young, Dr. Herman Bryan, Dr. A. R. Leggate, Rev. E. 
Merrins, Dr. A. 8. Taylor, Miss Barclay, Rev. E. Thompson, Dr. 
Preston Maxwell, Dr. Gray, Dr. Hutcheson and E. Evans. 
Misscellaneous specimens were presented by Dr. A. R. Young, 
Dr. Herman Bryan, A. Bookless and W. H. Kahler. 

In order to do something to make up for the want of an art 
collection in the Museum, a demonstration lecture on Chinese 
embroidery and other art textile work was given, which included a 
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small exhibition where the objects were described after the manner of 
museum specimens. It is proposed to deal with Chinese art wood- 
work in a smaller manner during the ensuing season. 


It may be of interest to record that the Museum is entering on 
its fortieth year. One of the first aims of this Society, which 
came into existence in 1856, was the foundation of a Museum. 
In 1873 a donation from the late Sir Thomas Hanbury led to 
other subscriptions which enabled the Society ito erect the 
present building on land granted by the British Government. 
Tls. 1,500 was borrowed from the Trustees of the Recreation 
Fund for the furnishing of the Museum. This money is still 
owing, but the annual interest is small. The first Curator was 
Prof. W. E. Pryer, followed by the late Dr. J. P. Martin in 
1876, when a public subscaiption for the Museum resulted in $650 
being collected. The first taxidermist was one Wong, who had 
previously worked for the well-known naturalist Pére David, M. A. 
Fauvel, the discoverer of the Chinese alligator, became Curator in 
1878 when a Municipal grant of Tls. 500 was first given to the 
Museum, together with one of Ts. 100 from the French Municipal 
Council. The late Mr. D. C. Jansen followed in 1880 and Dr. 
H. L. Smith in 1883. Mr. F. W. Styan came to the assistance of 
the Museum in 1884 and records much dilapidation among the 
birds, the collection of which he rapidly renewed and developed. 
Mr. Styan three years later was replaced by Mr. H. E. Hobson and 
the work of both these officers is still in evidence. In 1889 a 
a proposal was put forward for a Trade and Commercial Museum 
which never materialized. Mr. Carl Boch was Curator in 1889, 
the late Mr. Jansen took a second term of office in 1891, Mr. H. 
Vosy-Bourbon functioned in 1894, Dr. R. H. Cox in 1897, Prof. 
E. R. Lyman in 1898, the late Dr. S. P. Barchet in 1901 and Dr. 
Schirmer from 1902 to 1904. 


The Honorary Secretary’s Report. 


Dr. F. E. Hinckley, Hon. Secretary, read his report as follows : 
The membership of the Council remained the same as in the 
year preceding, excepting that Mr. Paul H. King, the Statistical 
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Secretary of Chinese Maritime Customs at Shanghai, became Vice- 
President in place of Dr. J. ©. Ferguson who had removed to 
Peking, and excepting that on the removal in March to Manila of 
Mr. J. D. Smart, Assistant Manager of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank, at Shanghai, his successor at the Bank, Mr. R. R. 
Hynd, became Honorary Treasurer. The financial condition of 
the Society had so much improved in the two years of Mr. Smart’s 
incumbency that the Council caused its appreciation to be noted 
in the minutes. 

The Council has met six times through the year. The 
attendance has usually been seven or eight from among the ten 
members residing in Shanghai. Of the business transacted, the 
most important doubtless was the application addressed through 
the President of the Society to H. M. Government for modification 
of the terms on which the Society holds the real property on which 
its building stands, the proposed modification being to enable the 
Society to obtain enlarged space by rebuilding on this property. 
The Society was originally granted an area larger than its building 
now occupies, that is the additional area of some forty by sixteen 
feet immediately at the east of its present premises. With this 
area returned and with a building of four or five storeys in place 
of the present two storey building, the space in the building would 
be more than twice increased. It is thought that a modern 
building with a lift and with good lighting and good fire protection, 
on premises located centrally as these are, would be better than a 
building elsewhere located, even if larger, on land which we should 
have to purchase probably at burdensome cost. It is hoped that 
H. M. Government will be favourably disposed towards this 
project. 

The Council also considered to what extent Chinese might be 
admitted to membership, applications from several Chinese on pro- 
posal by Chinese already members of the Society having been 
received. The Society has always been and is liberally disposed 
towards the Chinese, yet the primary purpose of the Society is to 
promote the knowledge of China among foreigners resident in or 
visiting China and this not by social relations with the Chinese, 
but through its library, museum, Journal and public meetings. It 
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‘was considered that Chinese membership should not at present be 
increased. . 

The Council for the Society, expressed interest in and 
extended aid by way of publications of papers for the China Monu- 
ments’ Society and the Peking Oriental Society, in both of which 
Societies numbers of members of our Society are enrolled. 

The public meetings of the Society have been as follows : 

October 17: Paper by Professor Frederick G. Henke of the 
University of Nanking.—A Study in the Life and Philosophy of 
Wang Yang Ming. 

January 9: Paper by Doctor E. T. Shields of the American 
Baptist Mission, Yachow, Szechuen—O-mei San, the sacred 
mountain of Szechuen. This paper had lantern illustrations. 

March 6: Paper by the Rev. Timothy Richard, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Christian Literature Society in China—A Chinese 
Epic by Ch‘iu Ch‘ang Chun. At this meeting also Mr. Rudolf 
Mahnfeldt exhibited some twenty Chinese paintings. 

March 28, 29, 30: Exhibition of Chinese Paintings of the 
later years of the Ching dynasty by Mr. Liu Sung-fu, and from 
‘his collection. 

April 10: Paper by Dr. A. Stanley, Health Officer, Shang- 
hai, Curator of the Museum—Chinese Embroidery and other Art 
Textile Work. For demonstration of this paper there was an ex- 
hibition of Chinese embroideries and other art textiles. 

It was much desired by the Council that the Rev. Evan 
Morgan, Editor of the Journal of the Society, should read a paper 
on Chinese ideals based upon his recently published book on that 
subject but this had to be postponed because of Mr. Morgan being 
pressed with the writing of other books that are soon to appear. 

The attendance of the public at all of the meetings of the 
Society has been excellent. On March 27 Professor A. H. Sayce, 
-of Oxford University, met with the Council in the Library and 
-afterwards viewed the paintings of the Liu Sung-fu exhibition. 

The membership of the Society has a net increase of fifty-one. 
This increase is again larger than in previous years. hs 

Financially the Society is in good condition. The balance at 
-credit is but $509.95 as compared with $842.53 last year. How- 
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ever, there remains to be collected a larger amount from annual 
fees of members than at. the close of last year. 

Electricity for lighting has been installed on the ground floor 
including the library, and this lighting of the lecture hall has 
greatly improved the hall for lectures and exhibitions. 

The building of the Society, excepting for some tinting of 
walls, which is to be done this summer, is in excellent condition. 


Approval of Reports. 


On the proposition of Mr. Donovan, seconded by Mr. MaGrath, 
the above reports were adopted. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. W. E. Leveson proposed the election of the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Sir Everard Fraser, 
K.C.M.G.; Vice-Presidents, Col. C. D. Bruce and Mr. F. S. A. 
Bourne, ¢.M.G.; Curator, Dr. A. Stanley; Librarian, Mrs. F. 
Ayscough (Mrs. ©. D. MaGrath acting in her absence); Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. R. R. Hynd; Hon. Secretary and Editor of the 
Journal, 8. Couling, m.a. ; Councillors, Prof. C. du Bois-Reymond, 
Dr. J. C. Ferguson, Mr. H. E. Fulford, c.a.¢., Dr. F. E. Hinckley, 
the Hon. Gaston Kahn, Mr. W. E. Leveson, and Dr. A. P. Wilder. 

The following were elected members of the Society: F.C. 
Quien, Netherlands Harbour Works, Shanghai; P. L. Byrne, 
American Trading Company, Shanghai ; Y. Morakuma, Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Shanghai; A. M. J. Mowjee, Pabaney & Co., 8a 
Kiukiang Road, Shanghai; Alfred Lutgens, 58 Route Zay Sung, 
Shanghai; J. Klubien, Maritime Customs, Canton; Leonard O. 
Healey, Public School, Shanghai; W. R. Brandt, White-Cooper 
and Oppe, Shanghai. 
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Members are requested promptly to inform the Secretary of 


changes of address or other necessary corrections. 
address is given in the list, 


Where no city 
it is to be understood Shanghai ; 


where no national address, China, unless manifestly in another 


country. The list is revised to June 5, 1913, inclusive, the date 


of the annual meeting of the Society. 


Name Address oe 
Election 
Honorary Members 
Chavannes, Prof. Edouard ... | 1 Rue des Ecoles, Fontenay aux 1889 
Roses, Seine, France 
Cordier, Prof. Henri Ecole speciale des Langues 1886 
orientales vivantes, Paris 
De Groot, Dr. J.J. M.... Leyden, Holland . 1887 
Forke, Dr. A. ve Windscheid Strasse 25, “Charlot- 1894 
tenburg 
Giles, Prof. Herbert Allen Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge 7 1880 
Hirth, Prof. F. ... : Columbia University, New York 1877 
City 
Hosie, Sir Alexander, K.C.M.G. Foreign Office, London ... by 1877 
Lanman, Prof. Charles R. Harvard University, Cambridge, 1908: 
Massachusets 
Lockhart, Sir J. H. Stewart, | Weihaiwei... 1885: 
K.C.M.G. 
Martin, Rev. W. A. P. : Peking 1864 
Morse, H. B.... Thiiner Gunten, see , Switzerland 1888 
Parker, Prof. E. H. 14 Gambier Terrace, Liverpool... 1877 
Putnam, Herbert sid aad Library of Congress, Washington 1908 
Richard, Reverend ab : Christian Literature Society 1894 
Rockhill, Hon. W. W.. .. | American Embassy, Constan- 1886 
tinople 
Sampatrao, H. H. the Prince... Gaekwar of Baroda, India ofc 1898 
Satow, Rt. Hon. Sir E.,@.0.m.¢. | Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary, 1906 
Devon 
Warren, Sir Pelham, K.C.M.G.... Woodhead and Co., 44 Charing 1904 


Cross, London 
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Corresponding Members 


Fryer, Prof. John 


Gardner, C. T., C.M.G. ... 
Jamieson, George, C.M.G. 
Little, Mrs. Archibald J. 
Playfair, G. M. H, se 
Széchényi, Count Béla... 
Volpicelli, Z. H. 

Williams, KE. T. ees 
Williams, Prof. F. W. ... 


Ball, J. Dyer 


Bayne, Parker M. 
Beauvais, J. - 
Bessell, F. L. ... 
Box, Rev. Ernest 
Brown, Sir J. McLeavy, o.M. G. 


Cousland, P. B ... 
D’Anty, Pierre Bons 
Drake, H.W, 7.3 
Drew, E. B. ie 
Ferguson, John C. 
Hackmann, H. ... 


Ealiv.iC; 
Hildebrandt, Adolf 


Hippisley, A. E. 

Kranz, Rev. Paul 
Krebs, EH. be 
Laufer, Berthold 


Laver, Capt. H. E. 
Little, Edward §, 
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University of California, Berkeley, 
California 

Foreign Office, London ... cate 

110 Cannon Street, London 

Falmouth, England 

Foreign Office, London ... 

Zinkendorf, Hungary 

Italian Consulate, Hongkong 

American Legation, Peking 

135 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Life Members 


23 Lancaster Avenue, Hadley 
Wood, Middlesex 
Union Middle School, Chengtu... 
French Consulate, Canton 
Chinese Maritime Customs,Ichang 
London Mission ... 
Chinese Legation, 
Place, London, W. 
10 Hermitage Gardens, Ndinburgh 
French Consulate, Chungking ... 
Peiyang University, Tientsin 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Peking He: 
15 Windsor Road, “Denmark Hill, 
London, 8.H. 
British Consul-General, Yokohama 
Oliva, Westpreussen, Waldestrasse 
7 part. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
London 
Griinenwald Str. 6. Steglitz, Berlin 
German Legation, Peking 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago 
13 Kungping Road 
12 Kiukiang Road 


59 Portland 


Year of 
Election 


1868 


1900 
1868 
1906 
1885 
1880 
1886 
1889 
1895 


1883 


1911 
1900 
1905 
1897 
1865 


1908 
1889 
1911 
1882 
1896 


1903 
1888 
1907 


1876 
1897 
1895 
1901 


1912 
1910 
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Year of 
Name Address Sune 
Leavenworth, Chas. S.... Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 1901 
Mall 
Lyall, Leonard ... Chinese Maritime Customs, 1892 
Peking 
Morgan, Rev. Evan 33 Range Road 1909 
Morse, C. J. 1825 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, 1901 
Illinois 
Nielsen, Albert .. Amoy : 1894 
O’Brien-Butler, P.E. British Consulate, Yiinnanfu ... 1886 
Ohlmer, E. in Goslanstrasse, Hildesheim, Ger- 1885 
many 
Okamatsu, Dr. Santaro South Manchurian Railway Co., 1910 
Tairen 
Peiyang University, Librarian Tientsin ... 1911 
Plancey, C. Colin de ... 160 Avenue de Suffren, Paris 15e 1877 
Poletti, P. ‘ ee Chinese Maritime Customs 1912 
Sahara, T’. Shanghai Mercury 1908 
Stanley, Dr. 1 he Municipal Offices ... 1905 
Taylor, C, H. Brewitt . Peking ace ae ee 1885 
Tochterman, Karl ae .. | Chinese Maritime Customs, 1902 
Chinkiang 
Trollope, Rt. Rev. Bishop M.N. | Seoul, Korea EY 1900 
ee HiviGan = ee Luzy, Haute-Marne, France 1888 
‘Waeber, Niederlossnitz, near Dresden, 1894. 
Blumenstr. 6. 
Ordinary Members 
Acheson, Guy Chinese Customs, Santuao, Fokien 1908 
Alemann, Otto von 19 Kiangse Road . aa 1910 
Ainscough, T. M. aes Westphal, King and Ramsay 1909 
Akehurst, A. ... At es 514 Kiangse Road 1906 
Alexieff, V. N. : ; University of St. Petersburg, St. 1907 
Petersburg 
Ancell, Rev. B. L. American Church Mission, Yang- 1911 
chow 
Andes, Konrad J. Nanning, West River, China 1903 
Arnold, Julean H. American Consul, Chefoo 1904 
Ayscough, Mrs. F. tie ag 20 Gordon Road 1906 
Backhouse, Edmund ... ee Peking i 1911 
Bahnson, J. J. ne Ae Great Northern Telegraph. Co. 1909 
Bahr, P. J. 61D Range Road . 1909 
Bahr, A. W. 99 New Bond Street, London, W. 1909 
Barton, S., C.M.G. British Legation, Peking ay 1906 
Bauer, L. 5 Austro-Hungarian Legation, Pe- 1911 
king 
Beebe, R. C. Nanking 1889 
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Address 


Bell, F. Hayley... 
Bell, H, T. Montague ... 


Bergen, Rev. P. D. 
Betheke, Dr. M. 

Betz, H. . 

Bevan, Rev. fel W. ie . 
Beytagh, L. M. 
Billinghurst, Dr. W. Be 
Billings, G. M. x 
Bitton, Rev. WitaN:, 


Black, §.... 

Blickle, K. 

Bolton, -B. Ei, 2.2 
Bondfield, Rey. G. H.. 
Bosustow, J. C.. ues 
Bourne, F. 8. A., OMG. 


Bowra, C. A.V. 
Bradley, H. W.... 
Brandt, Carl M. 
Brandt, Wake. oe. se 
Brandt, Mrs. Dorothea 
Brazier, Henry W. 


Brazier, James R. 


Bredon, Sir Robert E., K.c.M.G. 


Bremner, Mrs. A. 8. 
Brenan, Byron, C.M.G.... 
Bristow, H.aB. 2. of 
Bristow, H. H. ... 
Browett, Harold 
Brown, Thomas 

Bruce, Col. C. D. 
Burdick, Miss 8. M. 
Bae kei) As Wes ess, 
Burkill, Mrs. A. W. 
Buri, Paul von ... 
Bynne, Poly, ~ oi. 
Campbell. C. W., 0.M. G. 
Candlin, Rev. G. T. 


Cannan, A. M. ... 
Carl, Francis A. 
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Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Chefoo 

Thatched House Club, St. James 
St., London, 8S. W. 

Weihsien. Shantung ‘6 

German Consulate, Chungking .. 

German Consulate, Tsinanfu 

London Mission 

Ilbert & Co. re 

3G Peking Road ... 

Public School oe 

17 Bateman Street, 
Enyland 

Great Northern eee Co. 

Slevogt & Co. 

Maitland &Co, tas 

Bb. and EF. Bible Society . 

Municipal Offices 

Assistant Judge, British Supr eme 
Court for China 


Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Peking 

Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Hankow 

Hanau am Main, Riickertstrasse 8, 
Germany 


White-Cooper and Oppe... 
19 Medhurst Road 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 


London 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
London 

Peking lpi Lee 


19 Yates Road Fe fs 

eigiele Foreign Office, London . on 
lal Bristow, British Consulate 

Biitish Consulate ma ae 

22 Yuenmingyuen Road .. 

La Roque, Sutton, Surrey 

Municipal Offices .. 

Baptist Mission, West Gate 

2 Kiukiang Road . 

2 Kiukiang Road ... : Be 

German Consul-General ... = 

American Trading Company 

Nutlands, Ingletham, Kent 

United Methodist Mission, Tang- 


shan 
Reiss and Co, Be. ace me 
Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Hankow 


Cambridge, 


Year of 
Election 


1908 
1907 


1903 
1910 
1900 
1906 
1910 
1908: 
1908 
1902 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1900 
1905 
1885 


1897 
1912 
1896 


1913: 
1913 
1905 


1906 


1885 
1909: 
1884 
1897 
1909 
1891 
1885 
1900 
1909 
1912 
1912 
1909 
1913 
1890 
1911 


1908 
1906 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Ag 
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Name Address eee at 
Election 
Carruthers, A. G. H. 26 Old Queen St. London, 8. W. 1908 
Carter,ed@y | 23 Mactavish and Lehmann : 1912 
Ch‘én, "Kuo Ch‘uan, C. 31 Tai Chi Road, West Gate 1913 
Cheshire, yD: American Consul-General, Canton 1906 
Claiborne, Miss Ilizabeth 4 Thibet Road a : 1908 
Clark, J. D. Shanghai Mercury 1895 
Clementi, Cee Sap es Kelly and Walsh, Hongkong 1905 
Cloud, Fred ID tis 203 Rialto Building, San Fran- 1908 
cisco, California 
Coales, O. R.- .. British Consulate, Wuchow 1906 
Cornaby, Rev. W. Arthur 152 N. Szechuen Road Extension 1903 
Cory, Rev. A. E. FA Wuhu a 1908 
Couling, 8. pe 38 Quinsan Road . ‘it 1894 
Cox -Dines, Mita, 39 N. Soochow Road Rh 1908 
Crow, C.. The China Press .. 1913 
Cucherousset, Henri 69 Rue du Consulate 1912 
Culpin, Dr, Millais 3G Peking Road . 1908 
Cunningham, Rev. R.. China Inland Mission, Sahsienlu 1913 
Szechuen. 
Darroch, Rev. John Religious Tract Society, Hankow 1906 
Davis, Dr. Noel .. Municipal Offices ... ney S 1910 
das Chagas, J. F. Portuguese Legation, Peking 1910 
Dennys, H. L. 2 Connaught Road, Hongkong ... 1877 
Dent, V.. r Chinese Maritime Customs 1912 
Dillon, Gustave.. Foreign Office, Paris ve 1911 
Dodson, Miss 8. L St. Mary’s Hall, Jessfield 1909 
Donald, William H. Far Kastern Review 1911 
Donovan, deb... ne Chinese Post Office : 1891 
Dorsey, W. Roderick ... AmericanConsul lerezla Frontera, 1911 
Spain 
Douglas, J. C. E. 5 Peking Road 1905 
Dowie, Robert G. | 15 Burkill Road 1906 
Drake, Noah F, | Fayetterille, Arkansas 1904 
Edgar, J. H. China Inland Mission, Tachienlu, 1910 
Szechuen 
Edwards, Mrs, Martin . 54 Avenue Road . ae 1912 
Hitaki, H. a Japanese Consulate, Chientao one 1908 
Hliot. Sir Charles Hongkong University, ropes 1913 
Engel, Max M.. 38 Seymour Road.. 1911 
Hssex Institute... Salem, Massachusetts 1906 
Fearn, Mrs. J. B. 122 Rue Palikao .. 191] 
Fenton, A. H. «.. United Club, Yokohama... 4a iho 
Ferguson, J. W. H. ChineseMaritimeOustoms, Harbin 1910 
Ferguson, T. T. H. | Chinese Maritime Customs, Peking 1900 
Fetherstonhaugh, J. | 8 Jinkee Road... Bh 1912 
Fischer. Emil 8. ' Tientsin ei se 1894 
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Fleischer, B. W. The China Press ... 1912 
Fowler, J. A. The China Press ... 1913 
Fox, Harry Jal British Legation, Peking 1907 
Fraser, H. D. H., K. Cc. M. G. British Consul-General . 1907 
Fraser, Miss Jean St. John’s University 1912 
Freer, Charles L. Detroit, Michigan 1910 
Fry, Hi. C. ie 18 Hankow Road... 4 1912 
Fryer, George Be ae Presbyterian Mission Press 1901 
Fulford, H. E., C.M.@. .. British Consul-Geueral, Tientsin 1885 
Gale, Esson M. ... Singer Sewing Machine Co. 1911 
Gamburg, F. H. Reiss and Co. eas bi 1910 
Gardner, H. G. ..: Hongkong and Shangi nai “Bank, 1906 
‘Tientsin 
Garner, Dr. Emily Margaret Williamson Hospital, 1911 
West Gate 
Garritt, Rev. J. C. Nanking ... oe 1907 
Ghisi, E.. Via Carducei 30, Milano, ‘Italy 1893 
Gillis, Captain J. HL Ls. American Legation, Peking 1911 
Giolma, A. de Bretton... Peking Syndicate, Ja-Mei-Sen, 1909 
Honan 
Gipperich, H. ... Tientsin 1909 
Godfrey, C. H. Municipal Offices .. 4 1409 
Goffe, H China Consular Service. Foreign 1905 
Office, London 
Gohring, A Arnhold, Karberg & Co., Hankow 1913 
Gowland, G. H.. Chartered Bank a 1407 
Green, O. M. ... North-China Daily News 1909 
Greenfield, J. A. Chinese Post Office, Swatow 1910 
Grodtman, Johans 10 Kiangse Road . ve 1898 
Grone, H. Dawson 53 Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook, 1908 
County Dublin, Ireland 
Grosse, V. ‘ Russian Consul- General . 
Gunsberg, Baron G. de. | 32 Avenue Kleber, Paris... <a 1908 
Gwynne, G. L. ... | Maritime Customs, Wauhsien, 1913 
Szechuen 
Handley-Derry, H. F.... British Consulate, [chang 19038 
jak iebeneal baa British Consulate, Foochow 1904 
Hardy, Dr. W. M. Foreign Christian Mission, 2 Han- 1912 
bury Road 
Harpur, C. | Municipal Offices .. 1908 
Hays, Mrs. John 66 Route Doumer.. 1911 
Hayter, H. W. G. Oriental Press, 55 Yang KingPang 1912 
Healey, Leonard C. 1913 
Heffer, G. S. , 2 Kiukiang Road . 191) 
Hemeling, ie Chinese MaritimeCustoms a, Peking 1912 
Henke, Dr. Frederick G. University of Nanking, Nanking 1912 
Hers, Joseph ... re Belgian Consulate ; 1907 
Hill, M. Stow =. J. G. Weir, Pier A., North Rive er, 1908 
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Hilton-Johnson, yey AS Toe 


Hinckley, F. E.. 
Hiscock, F. H. 

Hobson, Hi: E.. re 
Hoettler, A 

Hogg, E. Jenner oN 
Houghton, Charles... 
Howell, E. B. .. fe 


Hudson, Mrs. Alfred ... 
Tea luyegny t Lead tals fas ea aes 
Hughes, A. J. ... sa 
Hummel, R. Ure 

Hynd, R. R. 


Imada, T. rt 
Irvine, Miss Hlizabeth.. 


Jackson, Rev. James ... 
Jameson, C. D.. ‘ 
Jameson, J. N.. ‘ 
Jamieson, le W., CO.M.G. 
Jeffreys, Dr. Ww. Hamilton 


Jenks, Prof. J. W. 


Jernigan, T.R. . 

Jessel, W. ‘ 

Jesus, (Gh, Montalto de . 
Johnson, Nelson Trusler 
Johnston, 1h Jae 

Jones, Edward P. 


Jones, Loftus EH. P. ... 
JOst, A c 


Kahn, Gaston, . 
Kannowski, Mrs. P. 
Kano, ee NES Ds 
Kanzki, i vee 
Kelley, ies A. S. 
Kemp, G. 8. Foster 
Kern, D. 8, nee 
Kilner, E. 

King, Louis M. 

King, Paul H. 

Kinnear, Henry R. 
Kirton, Walter ... 
Klimanek, P. H. 
Klubien, J. 


21 Carter Road ... 

United States Court for China . 

Harvey and Co., Hankow se 

St.Michaels ‘Glastonbury, England 

20 Foochow Road . ve 

10 Peking Road eas 

3 Peitaiho Lane ces was 

Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Tengyueh, Ytinnan 

Ningpo dd 

Municipal Offices .. 

China United Assurance Society 

Bisset and Co. ... 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank . v 


Mitsui Bussau Kaisha ... 
Bridgman Home, West Gate 


Boone eats Tp CheR® 

Peking Fe 

3 Kiukiang Road . 

British Consul- General, Canton.. 

University Club, 1510 Walnut 
8t., Philadelphia 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, 13 
Astor Place, New York 

3 Hongkong Road 


Giesel and Co. am wep 
Macao siete 
American Consulate wait 


District Office, Weihaiwei & 

H. M. 8. Newcastle, care Naval 
Agent, Shanghai 

24 Yuenmingyuen Road... 

Sulzer, Rudolf and Co., 8 ‘Peking 
Road 


Consul-General for France 

17 Ford Lane 2 
Kyoto University, Kyoto 

Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 

Public School su Age 

37 Elgin Road ... te 
Chengtu 

Municipal Offices ., 

British Consulate, Chengtu 
Chinese Maritime Customs, Amoy 
Gibb, Livingston and Co. =. 
Peking 

Austro-Hungari ian ‘Consulate 
Maritime Customs, Canton 
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1908 
1908 
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1909 
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1909 
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Krapf, Dr. Ab Bee 
Krill, Joseph ... ae3 


Kerns; KG. 


Kronenberg, F.... xd 
Kronenberg, Mrs. F. ... 
Krmnliug, F. oes 
K‘ung T‘ien- cheng 
Kurokawa, S. 

Kurz, Dr. 

Ku Hung Ming... 

Kunze, R. ey 


‘Lacy, Rev. W. H. 
Lamb, Prof. W. H. 


Landesen, Arthur C. von 
Langley, Capt. J. ots 
Lanning, George 
Latourette, Een Scott 
Lawford, L. : “3 
Lay, W. G. 

Lee, A. W. 

Leveson, W. kK. 

Liddell, C. Oswald 


Limpricht, Dr. W. ac 
Lindsay, Dr. A. W. 
Lockwood, W. W. 
EAICAS, 19. Bini <0 
Liitgens, Alfred 

Liithy, Charles... 


Mabee, Fred C. = 
MacDonald, W. 
MacGillivray, Rev, Donald 
MacGregor, D. 
Mackinuon, J. B. “A. 
Macoun, J. ae, 3% 


MaGrath, C. D.... uy 
MaGrath, Mrs. C. D. ... 
Mahnfeldt, R. ... . 
Main, Dr. Duncan 
Marsh, Dr. HK. L. 
Marshall, R. Calder 
Marshall, Miss M. C. 
Mayers, Sydney F. 
Maybon, Charles B. 
_McKuen, K, J. ... 
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German Medical School .. ' 

Austro-Hungarian Consulate, 
Tientsin 

Koolongsu, Amoy... 


106 Bubbling Well Road... 

106 Bubbling Well Road... Pe 
Shenchowfu, via Changteh, Hunan 
35 N. Soochow Road Hs 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Yokohama 
German Medical School .. 

1 Hungjao Road ... asc 
Ostaisatische Lloyd ae 


10 Woosung Road bf a. 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 

Russian ae sees Harbin 

3 Thorburn Road.. 

14 Medhurst Road bs 3 

Yale Mission, Changsha, ua 

Chinese Maritime Customs 

Errolstron, Troon, Scotland 

Chinese Post Office, Hankow 

Municipal Offices .. 

Shirenewton Hall near Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire 

German Medical School ... 

159 Grand Allée, Quebec 

2 Barchet Road ... nas 

Chartered Band, Tientain he 

German Consulate 

Municipal Offices ... 


Baptist College 

Chinese Maritime Customs 

148 N. Szechuen Road 

Municipal Offices ... 

Municipal Offices ... es ss 

66 Wellington Park, Malone 
Road, Belfast 

Mustard and Co. ... 

Mustard and Co. .. 

16 The Bund 

Hangchow é 

3B Peking Road ... ni 

la Jinkee Road ... es 

24 The Bund of 

Peking 

247 Avenue Paul Brundt.. 

Municipal Offices ... oy: 
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McInnes, Miss G Municipal Offices ... : 1913 
McInnes, Miss L. nd Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 1913 
MeNeill, Mrs. Duncan... Snode Hill, Alton, Hants, 1913 
England | 
Medhurst, Rev. C. a aan 102 Bubbling Well Road sip Pawnee 
Mell, Rudolf .. | German School for Chinese, 1911 
Canton ‘ 
Mencarini, J. Chinese Maritime Customs, 1884 
Office, London, HMngland 
Merklinghaus, Dr. P. «.. German Consulate, Tsinanfu PASO: 
Mienrilih@it. SHY. er is | Chinese Maritime Customs | 1910 
Merriman, Mrs. W. L.... | 15 Ferry Road 1910 
Mesny, H. P. ... Bers | British-American Tobadee: Co. LOT 
Middleton, Herbert E.... Municipal Offices . ee | 1909 
Moillards Dion. 2. The China Press ... 1911 
Miskin, Stanley C. Asiatic Petroleum Company 1913 
Moffett, Revels Sass Kiangyin, Kiangsu 1910 
Moore, Rt. Rev. David H. Indianapolis, Indiana 1901 
Morakuma, Y. e Yokohama Specie Bank 1913 
Morrison, Dr. G. E. Peking ie 1897 
Moule, Bey, Ay s@y 0) x. Little Bredy Rectory, Dorset 1902 
Mowyjee, A. M. J. Pabaney and Company 1913 
Miinter, L. 8. Great Northern Telegraph Co. ug 
| Peking | 
Newel, Fritz | Daily News, Hankow ... 1913 
Nishiyama, T. Yokohama Specie Bank, Bombay 1910 
Nixon, F. A. Chinese Postal Service 1913 
Nord, Dr. H. German Consulate, Hankow 1904 
Norman, B. B. ... Re aah Russo-Asiatic Bank USA 
Norman, H. C. ... Sat sme The China Press ... 1912 
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Ogilvie, Rev. C. L. | American Presbyterian Mission, 1913 
on Peking 
Oliver, Dr. A. H. | Rue d’Autremer, Hankow | 1910 
Oppe, H. 8. Res ape ee 11 Peking Road 1908 
O'Shea, J. Pe sa Shanghai Times ... 1910 
Orchardson, T. H. . Reiss and Co. : 1910 
Ovesen, H. BE. aad Chinese Telegraphs, Chefoo 1910 
Ozorio, OH: International Bank OVAL 
Pagh, E. K. | Great Northern Telegraph Co. ... 1908 
Palm, J. M. Voigt and Geber, 173 Prins Hen- 1907 
drik Gade, Amsterdam 
Parker, Rev. A. P. Anglo-Chinese College 1901 
Parlane, L. J. ... Dodwell & Co... 1912 
Ratrick Drake. | 5 Hongkong Road 1912 
Pearson, C, Dearne | 69 Kiangse Road . " 1908 
Pearson, G. W.... British Consulates, Wuhu 1908 
Pecorini, D. 46 Via Po, Rome . AY 1909 
Pelliot, Paul 52 Bd Edgar Quinet, Paris it 1901 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


1. The Royal Asiatic Society has its headquarters at 22, 
Albemarle Street, London, W., where it has a large library of books 
and MSS. relating to Oriental subjects, and holds monthly Meetings 
from November to June (inclusive) at which papers on such 
subjects are read and discussed. 


2. By Rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled while on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland, to the use 
of the Library as Non-Resident Members, and to attend the 
ordinary monthly meetings of this Society. This Society accordingly 
invites Members of Branch Societies temporarily resident in this 
country to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of the 
meetings may be sent to them. 


3. Under Rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to 
accept contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch 
Societies, and other persons interested in Oriental research of 
original articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the 
languages, archaeology, history, beliefs, and customs of any part 
of Asia. 


4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105, all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in 
writing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and 
mentioning the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is 
by the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 


5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 80/- per annum. They receive the quarterly Journal post free. 
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